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F you could crowd them into forty lines! 
Yes; you can do it, once you get a start; 
All that_you want 1s waiting in your head, 
For long-ago you've learnt it off by heart. 
* * PN aE x 


Begin: your mind’s the room where you have slept, 
(Don’t pause for rhymes), till twilight woke you early. 
The window stands wide-open, as it stood 

When tree-tops loomed enchanted for a child 

Hearing the dawn’s first thrushes through the wood 
Warbling (you know the words) serene and wild. 


You've said tt all before: you dreamed of Death, 
A dim Apollo in the bird-voiced breeze’ 

That drifts across the morning veiled with showers, 
While golden weather shines among dark trees. 


Youve got your limitations; let them sing, 

And all your life will waken with a cry: 

Why should you halt when rapture’s on the wing 
And you've no limit but the cloud-flecked sky?... 


But some chap shouts, ‘“Here, stop it; that’s been done!” — 
As God might holloa to the rising sun, 

And then relent, because the glorying rays 

Remind Him of green-glinting Eden days, 

And Adam’s trustful eyes as he looks up 


From carving eagles on his beechwood cup. 


Young Adam knew his job; he could condense 
Life to an eagle from the unknown immense... . 
Go on, whoever you are; your lines can be 
A whisper in the music from the weirs 
Of song that plunge and tumble toward the sea 
That 1s the uncharted mercy of our tears. 

* x x * * 


I told you it was easy!... Words are fools 

Who follow blindly, once they get a lead. 

But thoughts are king fishers that haunt the pools 

Of quiet; seldom-seen: and all you need 

Is just that flash of joy above your dream. 

So, when those forty platitudes are done, 

Yow ll hear a bird-note calling from the stream 

That wandered through your childhood; and the sun 
Will strike the old flaming wonder from the waters.... 
And there'll be forty lines not yet begun. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
[Clare, 1905] 
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INTRODUCTION 


At last our task is finished, and once again we must invoke that tenth Muse, 
Apologia, to beguile the ‘approach to the reader’ with excust scattered from her 
generous basket—sham flowers though these may seem to certain inveterate corre- 
spondents who have been pelting us for some time past with ungracious stinging 
weeds and the like, and who, one imagines, would defy the Poison Tankard (Chap. v1, 
Plate I, p. 274) to detect the nightshade they would fain decoct for infusion in the 
innocent editorial night-cap. 

Against these we must summon the swarming data, our petty legionaries, an) 
e.g. Chapters vil and Ix, and have our heralds deafen their ears, too, with the re- 
verberant suggestion that our spare time has been itself invaded by many other 
bands of occupants, sudden and irresponsible nomads or resident and rate-paying, 
so to speak, and therefore exigeant. 

So much for excuses—sufficient for to-day, in the self-righteousness of a task 
completed, “this rude brief recztatzf.”’ 

William Blake was, of course, right when he noticed that what differentiates 
Angels from Devils—and from the rest of the world—is that they do not expect 
goodness from one another: he might have added “‘nor punctuality.” 


To those for whom this opus is simply a welter, we would draw attention to 
pages xviii and xix of Vol. 1, where we indicate the book’s naif plan, and even sym- 
metry. The “inordinate voluminousness”’ of Chapter IX is there, too, championed. 

Here we would add that the type for this chapter is being kept set up for reprinting, 
to form, with some additions, a separate book. 


We are adverting to Vol. 1, and may continue, chapter by chapter, so to do. 
Chapter I. The genealogy of de Clare, omitted by an oversight at the stage of 

binding Vol. I, is here appended to Vol. 1. In this coup d’eil document, to which 
we are indebted to Mr W. J. Harrison and to the Rev. E. E. Dorling, we have 
advertised, in black letter type, the foundations of Oxford and of Cambridge 
colleges by members of the complex of our foundress’ family, and would draw our 
readers’ attention to this feature. 

We welcome the publication (W. Heffer and Sons, Cambridge, 1928) of a History 
of Clare, Suffolk, by Miss Gladys A. Thornton, Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S. (cf. Introduction, 
Vol. I, p. xxi). 
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Chapter IT. Plate XXIII. Mr Edmonds’ second name should be Jonathan, not 
John, and it is regretted that his surname stands, also incorrectly, as Edmunds. 

Chapter III. At the end of this chapter we should now, if it were possible, regret- 
fully add a biography of the late Master, William Loudon Mollison, whose lamented 
death took place on 1oth March. His L2fe must now, instead, appear in the forth- 
coming half-yearly issue of the recently combined Lady Clare Magazine with the 
Annual of the Clare Association. It is a consolation that we can still substitute at least 
the happy photographs that appear in Chapter x. To Plate XX XI we would draw 
especial attention. The photograph there reproduced was taken, by a lucky chance, 
when, some years ago, the first completed block of the Memorial Buildings was 
described and illustrated in The Sphere. Once more, then, we record indebtedness 
to Mr Percy J. Home (cf. Vol. 1, p. xxx), that paper’s editor. 

Chapter IV. Other omissions we regret are those of Humphrey Owen Jones 
(Clare, 1897-1912) and Ralph Todhunter (1869-1926; Clare, 1886—-go), both 
quondam Fellows of the College, both eminent men and eminent mountain climbers, 
and both, alas, killed in Alpine accidents. 

Of Todhunter (Actuary and Secretary of the University Life Assurance Society) we 
are glad to have to hand the long and admirable obituary written by “D. C. F.” 
for The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, of which Todhunter was joint editor for 
more than fourteen years. 

Jones’ tragic death while on an Alpine honeymoon shortly before the War, 
removed from what must have been invaluable participation the leading British 
authority on combustibles. 

The Humphrey Owen Jones Lectureship in Physical Chemistry is his abiding 
memorial: that some similar lecture- or student-ship should commemorate Tod- 
hunter seems more than probable—if we may take it that ““D. C. F.’s”’ estimations, 
now quoted, do not unduly exceed the esteem of other actuaries. 


The Institute [of Actuaries] never received a more loyal member, or one who took more seriously 
and literally the Institute’s motto. He looked, of course, for “‘countenance and profit,” but only to 
such a degree as would satisfy his own modest needs, and the obligations he had voluntarily assumed. 
In return, he counted himself ‘‘a debtor to his profession,” and he resolved that he would labour in 
the field in which G. F. Hardy was such a pioneer by continuing and extending the application of 
mathematical methods to the problems that arise in actuarial theory and in the work of the practical 
actuary.... 

His services to the Institute were of great value. He was elected to the Council in 1902 and served 
on it for 19 years, and he held the offices of Secretary in 1913-15 and of Vice-President from 1915 to 
1918. He had been the Official Tutor for Part II of the Examinations from 1897 to 1902, and his work 
in that position was so greatly appreciated that the Council requested him to produce a new edition of 
the Institute Text Book on Compound Interest. 

This turned out to be an entirely new work. It is an advanced and not an elementary treatise, 
and is recognized as the finest work that has appeared on the subject, complete, well-arranged, 
mathematically elegant, and abounding in practical applications. 
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CHAPTER IV: RALPH TODHUNTER 


He occupied the post of joint editor of the Journal from...December, 1911. He had unusual 
qualifications for that position. He was not only equipped in all the departments of knowledge that 
enter into the work of an actuary, and well versed in general culture, but he already had a long 
practical experience of journalism. ..and it is well known that for many years, from 1895 onwards, 
the leading articles and the notices of the companies in the Insurance Record came from his pen. He 
wrote rapidly, and his elegant literary expression, shrewd wit and lightness of touch made his work 
singularly attractive and valuable....His reviews remind one of Macaulay’s Essays in that nearly 
all, while perfectly adequate on the purely reviewing side, were much more and, especially in recent 
years, were used as vehicles of most interesting original thought and work. 


Of Todhunter’s Alpinismus we can only quote: 


His greatest season was in 1911, when he made a number of successful and remarkable climbs, 
some of them first ascents, his most famous being his ascent of the Grepon from the Mer de Glace in 
the company of G[eoffrey] Winthrop Young and H. O. Jones [our italics]. All three wrote accounts 
of the ascent, and from a fascinating article by Young in the Cornhill Magazine of August, 1924, even 
non-climbers can catch something. ..of the thrill. Todhunter’s own account will be found reprinted 
in the Bulletin of the Climbers’ Club for December, 1926. 

Once in Switzerland an old and experienced guide, whose son he had taken to climb a high cliff 
with him. ..remarked ‘‘That Herr climbs like a guide.” He had the highest reputation among rock 
climbers for his nerve and skill, and for the vigilant resourcefulness with which he guarded against 
risk. 

Todhunter came to Clare, as a minor scholar, in Oct. 1886. He soon became a foundation scholar, 
and, though he had excelled, at school, in spite of his small stature, in all branches of athletics, he found 
himself constrained to give up games, with the exception of lawn tennis, at which he was an expert. 

When he first went up there was some question...of making him cox of the College boat. His 
tutor was consulted, and said: “‘You must either read or boat; you cannot do both. You must not 
wear check trousers.” It should be explained that the boating men of Clare shared with those of 
one or two other colleges the peculiarity of wearing trousers or shorts of a fine check pattern instead 
of the usual white flannel. ... 

His great friend was Geake, also a mathematical scholar of the College. They worked together, 
they practically lived together, and they spent many vacations together in Cornwall. With a few 
others they formed a small circle of intimate friends who called themselves the ‘‘Moonlighters” (a 
term in common use then in another connection), from their frequent nightly meetings, which con- 
tinued throughout his time at college. They were lovers of good literature, and some of their meetings 
were devoted to the reading of Browning’s plays. One of the circle recalling Todhunter’s character- 
istics at that period, speaks of his great energy and good spirits, his fastidious taste, and his high sense 
of honour and kindly disposition, which made association with him so agreeable. 

He took Part I of his Tripos in 1889. It was a good year for Clare. Macdonald, now Professor of 
Mathematics at Aberdeen, was 4th Wrangler, and Todhunter and Geake were bracketed 8th. 

In their fourth year Todhunter, Geake and Dyson (now Astronomer Royal) constituted the whole 
class of Sir G. G. Stokes for his advanced lectures on Elasticity. The lectures were supposed to be 
from 12 to 1, but Stokes’ enthusiasm often carried him beyond the hour, and once he went on till 
- 2.30 p.m. All three thoroughly enjoyed the lectures; and if one of them found that an important en- 
gagement for lunch or lawn tennis had been upset the enjoyment of the others was not diminished. 
In after years when they met, he would recall humorously what they had suffered at the hands of 
Stokes. 

In Part II of the Tripos in 1890 all three were successful, and they were soon elected Fellows of 
the College. 

Geake, who had distinguished himself at Cambridge as editor of the Granta, became sub-editor of 
the Westminster Gazette under Spender, was a member of the Eighty Club, and organizer of the 
Liberal publications department. He died before the War. 

Todhunter went down immediately after taking the second part of his Tripos and getting his 
fellowship. He was a most loyal member of his old College. For very many years he was Auditor of 
the accounts and continued to act in that capacity to the end of his life. At the College audits for a 
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period of some ten years he regularly met Macdonald, who held the office of Bursar up to the time 
of his appointment to Aberdeen. He was always willing to give to successive Bursars the benefit of 
his insight and experience, and his knowledge of finance and his intimate acquaintance with the 
College estates and revenues were of the greatest advantage to the College. 

When he left Cambridge he must have had a very happy sense of triumph and success. His prompt 
election to a fellowship relieved him from the immediate urgency of making a living, which afflicts 
so many men at the close of a University career. He took six months to deliberate upon his future 
plan of life, and we may conjecture that it was during this period that he raised the question of 
editing a new issue of his uncle’s works. The scheme did not meet with encouragement, and academic 
life without a definite aim in view did not attract him. He finally determined to become an actuary, 
and it was characteristic of him that he laid down at that time the main lines of his future life, pro- 
fessionally and domestically, and adhered to them to the end. 

He came into touch with Mr A. W. Sunderland, actuary of the National Life Assurance Society, 
and arranged to enter that office at the beginning of the year 1891. He insisted that to begin with 
his services could be of no value and for six months he served as probationer without a salary, going 
through the various stages of office work from the stamping of letters upwards. On the 29th of July 
he accepted a salaried position, having in the meantime passed the first examination of the Institute 
in the first class. Sunderland, who had been a scholar of Trinity and 7th Wrangler, was an actuary 
of the modern school, author of a short treatise on “‘Finite Differences for Actuarial Students,” 
published in 1885, and a contributor to the Journal and to the Insurance papers, particularly the 
Insurance Record. He was a retiring man of attractive disposition, and Todhunter was fortunate in 
coming into association with him. 

In 1892 he passed the second actuarial examination in the first class. There is a story of his re- 
marking one day at an Institute class that the examinations did not present much difficulty. His 
colleagues were amused and thought that he might take a different view when he came to the two 
sections of Part III (then the final) examination. So far from finding them difficult, however, he 
passed them both at the first attempt in 1894 in the first class. In G. F. Hardy’s class of 1893-1894 
he was regarded as the show pupil, although he was naturally quiet and retiring. In the course of 
the class he often used to intervene by asking G. F. to expand or elucidate an argument, and he 
usually began, ““——but surely, Mr Hardy——.”’ One of the examiners in the final remarked in after 
years that his work was letter perfect and that they should have been examined by him instead of 
being his examiners. 








Todhunter’s character, and active considerateness, are well brought out by 
“D. C. F.”’, as follows: 


He was scrupulously fair and just in all his dealings, and generous in his expenditure of time and 
help and if need be of money. All who were brought into frequent contact with him in any capacity 
were his friends, and regarded him not simply with respect but with affection. His mother said once, 
‘Ralph is very considerate with those who have to serve him.” He made them feel that they were 
rendering him a service, and he was not satisfied with giving a pecuniary reward, but felt bound to 
render them service in return. 

If on the administrative side of Insurance work he never took the leading position for which his 
all-round abilities undoubtedly entitled him, and if his name never appeared in connection with the 
great public questions on which actuaries were called upon to advise and assist the Government of 
the country, it was not from ill fortune or from any failure to recognize his high qualities on the part 
of those who would have been glad to bring him into prominence, but by his own deliberate choice 
and determination. He did his full share in contributing to the solution of important national prob- 
lems, but he did it with resolute anonymity. He was essentially a modest-minded man, sedulously 
avoiding self-advertisement and disliking to be in the limelight. Though his published work was 
largely mathematical, he was far from being academic in view or limited in range. He was well 
equipped at all points, broad of outlook and sound in judgment, and there were few practical points 
on which he could not with advantage be consulted. 

Although he seldom allowed his name to appear in connection with public work, he was identified 
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with the very interesting Miners’ Permanent Relief Societies. He was connected with the Northum- 
berland Society from the year 1901, with the Lancashire and Cheshire Society from 1911, and with 
several others. He had great respect for their officials and for the work they were doing, and they 
had unbounded admiration for him and greatly valued his advice. His name was widely and 
familiarly known all over the mining areas of Lancashire and Cheshire, and after his death the Wigan 
Observer printed a longer and more interesting notice of him than any other paper in the kingdom. 


Todhunter came of an extraordinary mathematical family, one member of which 
became that not wholly enviable “‘thing,”’ an educational classic: 


His family traced its descent from Thomas Todhunter, a yeoman of Cumberland in the time of ~ 
Charles II. Its most famous member was his uncle, Isaac Todhunter, senior wrangler in 1848, whose 
name was familiar to every British schoolboy and undergraduate for a generation. Another uncle, 
William Todhunter, proprietor of a private school at Cheshunt, was reputed to be a mathematician 
as able as Isaac Todhunter, although he had not gone to Cambridge. Ralph’s father, Thomas 
Franklin Todhunter, was a law stationer in Gresham Street, and in 1858 was elected a freeman of 
the City of London. He was over six feet in height, strikingly handsome, a lover of music and litera- 
ture, a writer of epigrams, brimful of interesting talk, popular wherever he went, and adored by 
children, especially by those of his own large family. 


Chapter V. We are glad to record the happy outcome of the efforts to endow a 
Cecil Sharp Memorial Centre as headquarters of the English Folk Song and Dance 
activities (cf. Vol. 1, p. 263). The proposed Memorial Hall will be erected, to the 
designs of Mr H. Martineau Fletcher, in Regent’s Park. 

This project we hope to notice in a forthcoming issue of The Lady Clare Magazine’, 
but must seize the opportunity here, of reporting, from The Times of some months 
back, an account of the presentation to Virginia of a memorial portrait of another 
Clare man of notable association with America (Chap. II, pp. 166-8). 

Under the heading “Virginia and Lord Cornwallis” The Times relates: 


The visit which a delegation of British industrialists made to Virginia at the invitation of that State 
and of the Virginia Chamber of Commerce a year ago has had a sequel in the presentation of a copy 
of Gainsborough’s portrait of Lord Cornwallis to the George Wythe House, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

This was the house in which Wythe, one of the first among the great lawyers of Virginia, lived, 
and during the War of Independence it was used by Washington as his headquarters. Lord Corn- 
wallis’s campaign in Virginia came to an end at Yorktown, not far from Williamsburg, when he 
surrendered to Washington in 1781. When the British delegation was in Virginia last year a visit 
was made to the George Wythe House, and Dr Goodwin, rector of Bruton Parish (through whose 
efforts the House was acquired by the parish and restored), expressed a wish to Mr R. B. Dunwoody 
(secretary of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, and a descendant of Robert Din- 
widdie, Governor of Virginia from 1751 to 1758) to have a portrait of Lord Cornwallis to hang in the 
room which Washington occupied in his campaign. On his return to England Mr Dunwoody made a 
copy of Gainsborough’s portrait of Lord Cornwallis in the National Portrait Gallery. The portrait was 
recently presented to the George Wythe House on behalf of Mr Dunwoody. Dr Goodwin, in accepting 
it, said it would be cherished ‘“‘as a token of the bonds of fellowship between Great Britain and 
America, and in special recognition of the ties of affection which bind old England and Virginia in 
lasting friendship.”” He added that Cornwallis “from his place on the wall smiles through the open 
parlour door, and meets the smile of Washington from the wall of the hall. They are friends again.” 


1 Sub-title Magazine of the Clare Association and Amalgamated Clubs of Clare College, Cambridge. 
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Passing to Volume II, we have first to pay our debt to those who have written or 
helped to make Chapters vi and vit ‘‘fill up with so much interior substance the 
quadrangular shell”’ of Chapter 111, ““Old Court of Clare.” | 

Chapter VI. The three parts of this chapter we owe to three several Clare men— 
the account of the plate to Mr E. Alfred Jones (Fellow Commoner, 1913-14), the 
eminent authority on gold and silver plate; of the woodwork to Dr H. Godwin, 
Fellow of the College; of the ironwork (pp. 297-9) to Mr A. E. Lee, of The Hall, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

Mr Alfred Jones had, of course, described our plate before, in his classic work 
The Old Plate of the Cambridge Colleges, from which we derive the illustrations 
of the Poison, Serpentine and Falcon cups (Plates'I, II and IV) together with 
Plates V; VI; VII, fig. 1; VIII; X, fig. 2; and XII, fig. 1. The photograph of the 
gold chalice (Plate III) and of the Ashburnham Cup (Plate IX); Plate X, fig. 1; 
and figs. 2 of Plates VII, XI, and XII, we owe to Country Life. 

Mr G. E. Briggs, Fellow of St John’s College (cf. Vol. 1, p. xxiii) took fig. 1, Plate 
XI, and in the section on woodwork, fig. 1, Plate XV, the latter from the most 
exigent of stances, besides other photographs of objects, such as the east gates, of 
which the lighting or position made it well-nigh impossible to obtain a satisfactory 
likeness. 

To Mr Alfred Jones, we should add, we owe the recent complete cataloguing 
of all our silver. 

In reminding our readers that pieces of our plate are also shown in Volume I (Plates 
XXI and XXV of Chap. Iv, and Plate IV of Chap. v ), we may quote the following 
from a letter sent us not long since, by Mr Jones: 


In going through the heraldry I noticed that the large two-handled cup [cf. Chap. rv, Plate X XI, 
fig. 3], appears not to have been given by Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by 
another man of the same name, who became Lord Bayning. [Cf. “‘Spanish Charles” in the genealogy 
given on p. 162.]...The inscription might clear up the point, but the heraldry certainly indicates 
the inferior Charles Townshend. The Chancellor of the Exchequer Townshend was, however, the 
donor in 1746 of the large oval punch-bowl made in 1745-6, with a cover of later date. 

Mr Jones’ activities in connection with the great Plate Exhibitions of 1929, both 
in England and America, remind us that several of our pieces figured in the great 
collection of plate exhibited last May in the Park Lane house of Sir Philip Sassoon. 

These were the Tipping Cup and Buxton Candlesticks (Chap. v1, Plate V); pair 
of Saltcellars, ca. 1708 (Plate XI, fig. 2); the ““Monteith”-Parker Punch-bowl (Plate 
VIII), and the Carr Hervey pair of Candlesticks, of which one is shown on 
Plate IV of Chap. v (Vol. 1). Next year we hope to find Mr Jones in charge of a 
great exhibition of Cambridge plate, to be assembled, we further hope, in the magni- 
ficent new galleries of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
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We cannot leave the subject of our silver without connecting, here, our Ash- 
burnham Cup, the work of Paul Lamerie, with the romantic incident recorded on 
pages 551-2 in our Life of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Recent additions to the plate are: 

1. A cup, the gift of Miss M. E. Paske, descendant of Dr Paske, a seventeenth- 
century Master of Clare (cf. Chap. vu, p. 307, and Vol. I, p. 146). 

2. A mustard pot copied from an old College piece, the leaving gift of Mr 
G. V. Carey, now Headmaster of Eastbourne School, and one time Fellow of the 
College. 

To Mr Carey we, more individually, are grateful for his assiduous pains to compile 
the index (cf. Vol. 1, p. xxxvi) of these two great volumes. 

This unassuming szne qua pejus is ushered, our readers will note, we hope appre- 
ciatively, by the exultant and nobly rhythmic “Carmen” composed for the College 
by Clive Carey, Gordon Carey’s brother. 


Turning to the woodwork, we must congratulate Dr Godwin on his closely com- 
prehensive account, which emphasizes the development of the English staircase, so 
well displayed in Old Court (cf. p. 283), and greatly increases our admiration of 
the younger Grumbold (cf. e.g. Chap. 111, pp. 97 f., and p. 111, and Plate XX XVII). 

To Mr Harry Batsford, Director of B. T. Batsford, Ltd., we must repeat the 
_ gratitude expressed in Vol. 1 (p. xxx), and urge our readers to go on and read his 
publication The English Staircase (author W. H. Godfrey), from which are taken 
the line illustrations given on pages 285-6. 

While attempting to assign a date to the singularly free and “open” carving in the 
Junior Common Room (Plate XIX), we sought and received the expert advice of 
the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, now Dean of Norwich, of Professor A. Hamilton 
Thompson of the University of Leeds, and of Mr John Whitaker (cf. note to p. 113, 
Vol. 1). 

With regard to Grumbold’s fine “Queen Anne”’ staircase (Plate X XIX), we are 
_ glad to reassure our readers that the alterations now being made within the Lodge 
involve no disturbance of this feature—the first component, as we have pointed out 
in Vol. I (p. 117), of the four-component sequence: Lodge-Staircase, Library, 
Combination Room, Hall. 

To parts 2 (woodwork) and 3 (ironwork) of this chapter the following photo- 
graphers have contributed: 

Country Life, Plates XVI, fig. 1; XVII; XIX; XX; XXI; XXII; XXV, fig. 3; 
XXVII; XXVIII, fig. 1; XXIX: Mr W. J. Harrison, Plate XXVIII, fig. 2: 
Mr F. V. Milward (Clare, 1890), Plate XV, fig. 2: Mr G. E. Briggs, Plate XI, 
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fig. 1; Plate XV: Palmer Clarke, Cambridge, Plates XVI, fig. 2; XXIII: W. Tams, 
Cambridge, Plate VI and Plate XXV, fig. 1: Clennett, Cambridge, Plate XVIII: 
Hills and Saunders (Mr W. Blackall), Cambridge, Plate XXIV: S. J. Vorner; 
Cambridge, Plate XIV. 


Chapter VII. For “The College Library,” we are ourselves responsible—and 
ourselves incessantly indebted, above all to Mr A. H. Cook of the Periodical Room 
in the University Library (cf. Vol. 1, p. xxxv), who so ably re-catalogued, some ten 
years ago, the College Library, and to whom it has always been an amicable 
pleasure to have recourse. 

Of predecessor Librarians of the College who have attempted in the pre-Cook, 
pre-card-index era, whether to order—or render, rather, less disorderly—or to add, 
we must pay tribute to Dr J. Rendel Harris and to Mr F. G. M. Beck, discoverer 
of our unique pamphlet (p. 332). 

Outside Cambridge we are most indebted to the expert authority of Mr A. W. 
Pollard, from whose Early Illustrated Books (Kegan Paul, 1917), etc., we have 
made several quotations (cf. pp. 318-19, 921; 899), 

Our account of our MSS. is, inevitably, based on the descriptive catalogue com- 
piled by Dr M. R. James, late Provost of King’s College, now Provost of Eton 
College. The Encyclopedia Britannica was often consulted; and, especially in the 
first part of the chapter, and still more frequently, The Care of Books, by J. W. 
Clark. 

Without this book, and without Willis and Clark’s great Architectural History of 
the University of Cambridge, we should have been quite at sea; from these works, 
too, by courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, we derive the 
line block reproductions given on pages 303 and 307-10. 

“Line blocks”, indeed, in this particular chapter of our book, greatly outnumber 
half-tone illustrations. 

Of these our Honorary Fellow, Sir Owen Seaman, provided the spectre, much 
““reproreduced” on page 313, with the other illustrations (cf. pp. 591 and 600, 
Chap. x) from Paulopostprandials. 

All the other line blocks (pp. 318, 323-6, 329, 333-45 337, 342-3) are from photo- 
graphs especially taken for us by Mr W. Tams of Cambridge—whose figure is 
familiar to all who know their University Library, and who took much trouble for 
us to get the best results, especially in the half-tone plates III-VII of this chapter 
—in which Plate I alone is due to Country Life. 
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Our final remarks upon this chapter may be confined to certain personalia in 
cross reference; to draw attention to its leading categories and chief wonders; and 
finally to stressing the appeal with which the chapter ends and opens. 
Thus Ruggle, like Oley or Ferrar, occurs in several chapters (vide Index); the 

life of Boys (pp. 311-12) is given on pages 245-6 of Chap. v, Vol. 1; and others 
mentioned, e.g. on pages 306-7 and 316-19 of this chapter, occur (vide Index) 
elsewhere. 

To the end-papers of this volume we may here, too, make explanatory cross 
reference—cf. pages 339-41 of this chapter with pages 555-7 of Chapter Ix. 


In this description of our Library (which has been much truncated) we attempt 
to trace the origins and development, first of a College Library as such (cf. pp. 304, 
314-16), then of the Clare College Library, with an account (pp. 308-9) of our 
300-year-old book-cases. 

Next on pages 309-12 we advert to the chained book system, and to the survival 
in the present College Library of books at one time chained. 

Donors are intensively dealt with on pages 316-17; Incunabula and the early 
development of the printed book on pages 317-26; early sixteenth-century books on 
pages 326-8; rare early bindings, especially 400-year-old Cambridge bindings, on 
pages 330-2. 

Passing to sixteenth- and seventeenth-century pamphlets, we notice on pages 
332-4 our solitary “‘unique.” 

America follows with (pp. 335-43) our Virginia richly valued (1609) and New 
England Canaan (1637; described in Chap. Iv, pp. 187-8), and lastly, with our two 
copies of Elliot’s Red Indian Bible. 

Our first edition of the Welsh New Testament (pp. 342-4), is followed by a very 
much cut down description of the Civil War and other pamphlets, and finally, by 
a no less curtailed description of the MSS. 


This chapter, to conclude, is framed in a sort of comminatory appeal (pp. 303-4, 
352-3) which we make from convictions as much brainfelt as heartfelt. 


Chapter VIII need not detain us long, if we refer our readers back to pages xvili 
and xix of Volume I. 

We must repeat, of course, our debt to the late Rev. Arthur Jonathan Edmonds 
and couple with his name that of his son, Mr J. M. Edmonds, Fellow of Jesus College, 
from whom we have received much friendly aid. We must further remind our 
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readers that we picture Mr Edmonds, recorder of our chief country advowsons’ 
history, side by side with Canon Beck, historian of Rotherhithe, our chief urban 
advowson, in Plate XXIII of Chapter 1. To Mr H. M. Bell, lately at Clare (cf. 
p- xxii, Vol. 1) we must also repeat our thanks. 


The life of Barnabas Oley, to whom we owe so much, does not begin till page 382, 
though the Oley Trust is mentioned two pages earlier. 

Folklorists (pp. 368-9, e.g.) and social historians may find something to interest 
them in this chapter, and everyone perhaps something amusing. 


The illustrations to the chapter came primarily from Edmonds’ Great Gransden, 
the half-tone blocks being made from some of the original photographic prints 
pasted on cardboard which (p. 358) accompanied Edmonds’ text. Some of these 
views, we understand, were taken in the early days of photography by the Rev. 
F. le Grice, Vicar of Great Gransden for nearly as long as Oley. 

A second group of illustrations was the result of a photographic visit to Gransden 
in the company of Dr Cresswell Shearer, F.R.S. (Clare College) and of Mr G. E. 
Briggs, of St John’s College. Of this visit Plates III, fig. 1; IV; and VI fig. 1 were 
the results, besides other photographs which we cannot afford to reproduce. To 
these expert amateurs, then, we and this chapter are much indebted. 

Even so, the chapter’s quota of illustrations would have been relatively too slight 
were it not for the timely publication of An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in 
Huntingdonshire. From this Plate II, figs. 1 and 2, Plate III, fig. 2 and the decorative 
map frontispiece to the chapter (p. 356) were taken, with the permission of H.M. 
Offices of Stationery and Ordnance, and through the kindly individual assistance 
of Sir George Duckworth, Secretary of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments, and of Mr W. G. Scorgie, Deputy Controller, H.M.S.O. 

The other line blocks, on pages 375 and 379, come from “Edmonds.” 

Plate VIII, so reminiscent in its ethereal gloom of the recent winter, is reproduced 
from what may be the last surviving print from an exceptionally fine old wet-plate 
process photograph. 

The end piece (p. 387) is a repeat from Chapter 111, page 93, Mr Tyrwhitt, who 
drew the elevation, being thanked in the Introduction (p. xxx) to that volume. 


Chapter IX, a book in itself; demands an introduction by itself, and its exegetical 
heralding in Vol. 1 (pp. xviii-xix) does nothing to lessen the long tale of indebted- 
nesses, several of which are heavy indeed. 
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Of still living writers about the Ferrars, the Rev. H. K. Kennedy Skipton and 
Miss E. Cruwys Sharland must certainly be mentioned first. 

To both we are indebted for advice, etc. given on many matters in many letters; 
for typescript copies of hitherto unpublished material (from the Jones MSS., more 
particularly, in Dr Williams’ library, Gordon Square, London); for a number of 
illustrations and for the clues for getting others; for permission to quote freely from 
their own respective works; and for putting us in touch with such descendants of 
the Ferrars as the late Lady Lyell and the late William A. Ferrar, whose contri- 
butions will be noticed presently. 

From the informative letters thus received, we had best reserve much pertinent 
matter for the publication in book form of this chapter. 

Even so, much must be said here. 

To Mr Skipton, we owe, for instance, the suggestion that we should reproduce 
the map of Virginia, 1651, contrived by Nicholas Ferrar’s niece, Virginia (cf. Chap. 
VII, pp. 339-41 and Chap. Ix, pp. 555-6). 

Following our assent Mr Skipton expedited, through the assistance of Mr D. 
Sladen of the British Museum, the photographic facsimile (14’’ x 10%’) from 
which the line block was made, writing, incidentally, at the time: “It is 
curious that the pamphlet with which it is bound up is Arthur Woodnoth’s vin- 
dication of Sir John Danvers, Herbert’s stepfather and one of the regicides, and that 
Sladen, who procured the print, is Danvers Sladen and a more or less [sic] direct 
descendant.” To this assistance, then, we owe the end-papers to this volume, no less 
decorative and whimsically amusing than the reproductions from Hammond’s map 
and from Lyne’s amongst the end-papers to Volume I. 

More substantial still was Mr Skipton’s subsequent offer to lend us for free ex- 
ploitation the portfolio of transcriptions, etc., some hundred pages in all, which he 
had made in person at Dr Williams’ library. 

From letters written to us by Mr Skipton we may be permitted three quotations. 

First with regard to Ferrar’s exquisite handwriting— 


I don’t know that much of Mary Collet’s writing remains. The only fragment that I have seen is 
- very like that of Nicholas when he was writing fair [cf. p. 478, and Plate XIII], his scribble [pp. 423 
and 436] was as bad as anyone’s. 

As to the epitaph (p. 584)— 

The epitaph on N. F. was never in English, so far as I know, until I translated it. It was almost 
certainly in Latin on the tomb, from which the very rough copy was made by the casual visitor, who 
was evidently no Latinist, and got the three sides out of order. 
and again— 

I want badly to get the inscription restored to N. F.’s tomb, from which I think it must have been 


copied. If genuine—and I think it is too good not to be so—would Clare take a hand in the business? 
Crashaw was said by Bancroft to be the author. 
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This is a proposition that we might take to heart, all the more since Mr Skipton 
has offered to make over to the College all his Ferrar Papers. 

Finally, we owe to Mr Skipton several of our illustrations—Plate II, fig. 1 
(p. 440), Plate III, fig. r (p. 444), Plate VII (p. 448, and cf. pp. 496 f.), Plate XVIII, 
fig. 2 (p. 552) and line engravings on pages 476 and 478. 

Though we are only indebted to Miss Sharland for one of our illustrations! (Plate 
XXI, fig. 2, p. 560), she did much to assist us in tracking lost half-tone blocks, etc., 
and was, moreover, directly responsible for our getting in touch with Mr William 
A. Ferrar, of Cloona, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, whose recent death we must regret- 
fully record. Mr Ferrar not only lent us for reproduction the finely written letter 
we reproduce (Plate XIII) between page 486 and page 487, but also lent us two 
books thus inscribed: (1) “To my moast Dearely beloued Mother Haer [sic] moft 
bounden son prefenteth this book [Seven Treatises, etc. 1610] Nicholas Farrar’; and 
(2) “Mary Farrer y° younger her booke, y* guift of cosen Arther [Wodenoth] 1629” 
[this being The Saints Daily Exercise . . . by John Preston... Mafter of Emmanuel Colledge 
zn Cambridge (cf. p. 398)]. 

Mr William A. Ferrar wrote us, incidentally, “We recently visited in Virginia 
with friends who still retain in their family the land granted them by the London 
Company over 300 years ago.” 

We should add that these books and the letter are now the property of Mr Michael 
Lloyd Ferrar, author of The Limerick-Huntingdon Ferrars, to whom also we are, 
accordingly, indebted. 

To Miss Sharland, further, we owe our introduction to the Lady Lyell, the last 
surviving descendant of the Ferrars proper of Little Gidding, to whom, in turn, we 
owe Plate XXVII, fig. 2, the quotation on page 583, and genealogical and other 
assistance. Her recent death we have also greatly to deplore. 

Of the objects shown on Plate XXVII (cf. p. 494), and of the “King Charles” 
Cabinet (Plate XVIII, fig. 1, p. 552, which we reproduce by favour of H.M. the 
King, through the intermediation of the Hon. J. Fortescue, lately Librarian at 
Windsor Castle), Miss Sharland writes: 


The few curios arranged on a table at Kinordie are King Charles I, beautifully worked by one of 
the Misses Collet in silks; a plum stone, the kernel picked out, and a perfect crucifix carved in relief 
on one side of the shell, and coloured—the history of it doubtful; a silver snuff box with Ferrar coat 
of arms on the cover; and a very beautiful Dorothy work-bag....I wrote to the brother who 
remembers well my great-aunt’s treasures, and this is what he says about the Cabinet—‘...the so- 
called Charles I Cabinet, though I should have thought the figures, from their dress, decidedly of 
the time of Charles II. I remember the golden ear of wheat—the handkerchief with ‘C. R.’ carefully 


1 “The drawing is by an indifferent draughtsman, but is a very important help, for it gives faithfully the 
little Church, looking Eastward, shewing that there was no East window, giving the stall-like seating, the 
Lectern, and the Font with its mutilated [cf. pp. 474-5, 552] stand.” 
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worked on it, the two (or was it only one?) garters or book-markers...the beautiful purse, the 
mysterious nut...the double-eyed needles (very fine indeed)—but I don’t think Aunt F. herself was 
very certain about the true history of any of these things.’ I may add that the book-markers were 
identified as such, there being others like them in books. The nut was a Goa nut, supposed to keep 
off evil. ...King Charles I’s Cabinet was never photographed. It has been seen at Windsor Castle 
by a favoured few....Sir Richard Holmes...was Queen Victoria’s Librarian when I had the 
disposal of all the Treasures returned from New South Wales, and he managed the negotiations for 
me [cf. p. 494]. ... The Cabinet exterior is of beautiful silk needlework. I don’t think it can be more 
than 2 feet high, or thereabouts, but it is difficult to trust to one’s memory. 


With regard to the poet Crashaw, Mary Collet, and Shorthouse (cf. p. 553), 
author of John Inglesant, we must quote Miss Sharland, as follows: 


If you happen to see an article I wrote, entitled ““Richard Crashaw and Mary Collet” which 
appeared in the January number [1926] of The Church Quarterly Review, you will there find a 
copy of a long letter from Crashaw to one of the Ferrar family, sent from Leyden, whither he fled 
before being ejected by the Puritans from Peterhouse. It gives an account of an episode in 
the lives of Crashaw and Mary Collet (who was also at Leyden) hitherto unknown, and is a very 
faithful portrait of the reverence Crashaw, as a member of the L. G. community, felt towards the 
beloved ‘‘Mother”’ of the Society....The original letter I discovered in a small bundle of letters 
given me by the owner of the MSS. and I passed it on to a descendant of the family. It has been 
photographed to appear in a new volume of Crashaw’s life and works that is being prepared 
by request for the Oxford Clarendon Press. Crashaw’s attitude towards Mary Collet is so much 
more that of a young man to a lady so much his senior than that very profane and fictitious picture 
given by Mr Shorthouse, which I always think was written in bad taste. I have a kind and 
appreciative letter that Mr Shorthouse wrote me after he had read the Story Books, but I could 
not reconcile his imaginary romance with the devout woman set before us by her uncle Nicholas. 
Mr Shorthouse said that he had never visited L. Gidding, and only knew the Ferrar family from reading 
Peckard’s account of them}. 


With regard to the Magdalene MSS. (pp. 437-8), Miss Sharland wrote that in 


them 


You have the most perfect key to the “‘spirit” of the Ferrars and Sir Edwin Sandys, direct from 
their own pens....I do feel that their history in connection with this Virginia Company alliance is 
by far the most important one that you can relate. 


Though we were disappointed (cf. p. 438) in our chief expectations from these 
papers, and Miss Sharland herself writes 


I do not believe that there is anything to help us get at the intimate aims and desires of Sir Edwyn 
Sandys and N. Ferrar: the Ferrars were so absolutely silent as to their own doings and writings, and 
purposely so, I am sure... 


the excerpts we give on page 438 convincingly attest the virtues of their “‘spirit.” 
Urging that the MSS. in Dr Williams’ library be printed, Miss Sharland writes: 
Many of them are certainly John Ferrar’s short papers that he wrote “by fits and starts” to be 
used for Nicholas’ life. And there are the MSS. of some of George Herbert’s Poems, with corrections, 
that N. F. had when publishing them [cf. p. 478]. 
1 Shorthouse appears to have been as reckless about facts as he was careful about verbal data—or, rather, 
prensa! From an article in the Quarterly Review for July, 1925 (No. 458), we gather that John Inglesant owes 
much—and the best—of its celebrated style and verbiage to such seventeenth-century writers as 


John Ferrar and John Evelyn—whose Diary, e.g., is cribbed facsimile, for hundreds of words on end, without 
the faintest breath of acknowledgment. 
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We must conclude the tale of our indebtedness to Miss Sharland with an important 
correction. On p. 523 “‘from Mr Skipton (via Miss Sharland)”’ should read ‘‘from 
Miss Sharland’s MS. copy.” 

For generous permission, once more, to quote—and freely—we turn next to 
thank Miss F. M. Carter, whose book is for the first time cited on page 393. 

Miss Carter’s name does not appear on the title page, and it was not for some 
time that we discovered her authorship: hence discrepancies of mention in early 
and later stages of this chapter (cf. e.g. pp. 403 and 4096). 

To Mr Henry Collet, whose little book is cited on page 553, we are also indebted 
for kind assistance. For technicalities of bookcraft we owe as much, in this chapter, 
to Major Cyril Davenport as we do, in Chapter vil, to Mr A. W. Pollard (cf. pp. 
499-503). Concluding the first of several highly informative letters, Major Davenport 
wrote: “I shall be delighted to help you in any way I can’’—and that, it appears, 
is in the spirit of all who have recently concerned themselves about the Ferrars. 

The coloured frontispiece of this chapter we owe to an arrangement with Mr 
G. D. Hobson, another eminent expert on old books, and author of the magnificent 
Bindings in Cambridge Libraries (Cambridge University Press, 1929), in which this 
chapter’s frontispiece, our Clare “greate booke,” is also frontispiece. To Mr Hobson 
we also owe the correct description of this book, and the estimation “‘it is, on the 
whole, the finest of its type that I know.” 

For the quotations from George Herbert and his Times (Methuen, 1926) on pages 
392 and 533-4, we thank the author, Mr A. G. Hyde. 

We pass, now, from the English to the American living writers, from whose 
publications we have taken heavy toll—viz. Miss S. M. Kingsbury, whose The 
Records of the Virginia Company (cf. p. 409) is an editorial achievement of the 
greatest distinction, and whose Introduction to that work is freely quoted (cf. pp. 
409, 416, 433-5); and Professor Philip A. Bruce, to whose exhaustive Institutional 
History of Virginia (cf. p. 408) we have had recourse with even greater freedom 
(cf. pp. 408-10, 416, 442-3, 446, 457-8). 

We make these acknowledgments with an uneasy sense of guilt, for our efforts 
to get in touch with these writers were inexplicably unsuccessful, and we are forced 
to make use of their works without permission. 

We can only plead (cf. e.g. pp. 410-11, 431-2, 459-61, 464, 467, 581-4) our 
animating spirit, and remind Miss Kingsbury in particular, and in all amity, that 
there would have been no Records upon which to test her conscientious skill had 
it not been (pp. 432-6) for Nicholas Ferrar. | 

Upon another prodigious achievement, Alumni Cantabrigienses, we have had 
drawn with no less frequency. To the triumphant compiler, Mr J. A. Venn, of 
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Gonville and Caius College, we tender our congratulations on the completion of so 
great an undertaking, and our thanks, in addition, for assistance personally given 
before the publication of the final volume. 

To the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College we are indebted for the use of 
the Ferrar Papers and Account Book (cf. pp. 437-40 and 479) and for permission 
to reproduce the documents given on pages 423, 436 and 542, and on Plate XIX. 

In particular, we thank Mr F. R. Salter, Tutor of Magdalene, and Mr A. F. 
Moorshead, late Pepys Librarian, now Librarian to H.M. the King at Windsor 
Castle, for their interesting and interested participation. 


Turning, now, from still living authorities, we have drawn much (especially 
between pp. 447 and 460) from The English Colonization of America during the 17th 
Century, by Edward D. Neill. 

It is, however—of course—to J. (‘‘Johnny’’) E. B. Mayor that by far our greatest 
debt is due. From ‘his’ Two Lives (cf. p. 396) we quote incessantly, and through it 
we are beholden to Nicholas Ferrar’s self-effacing brother, John, and are able to 
embuoy our readers on the portly undulence of Jebb. Peckard (cf. p. 414), through 
whom Magdalene College acquired its Ferrar valuables, came later (1790) in the 
eighteenth century, and being an orthodox clergyman of that epoch, is, by conse- 
quence, a still more portly stylist. To his intumescences we gave ourselves direct. 

Though we have drawn far less in this volume than in Volume I on the Dictionary 
of National Biography, it is in this chapter that we find most fitting opportunity to 
underline the tribute we have paid in Volume I (p. xxvii) to the Delegates of 
D.N.B. and to its Secretary, Mr Kenneth Sisam. 


Ofour illustrations to Chapter rx the provenance has already, in part, been noticed. 

To H.M.S.O. we owe the plan of Little Gidding Church (p. 475), and the five 
views that face it, on Plate X; and in addition to these Plate XX and Plate X XI, 
fig. I. 
_ Mr Hudson, of Country Life, and his photographers have never yet, alas, exer- 
_ cised their taste and skill at Little Gidding—or, so far as we know, at Leighton 
Bromswold. To Country Life, however, we owe Plate XII; Plate XXVIII, fig. 1; 
and Plate XXIX, fig. 1, all three Americana; together with the three fine views of 
the famous Gunning plane tree in Ely Palace Gardens (Plates XXIII-XXV and cf. 
P- 577): 

For our double use, in both volumes, of the beautiful photograph of the May- 
flower-type ship-model we accord double thanks to the editor of The Mariners’ Mirror. 

To Messrs Sotheby and to Messrs Myers and Co. we owe, respectively, Plate XV 
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(p. 499) and the title page given in line on page 557: for yet another book illustration 
(Plate XIV, p. 498) we thank the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Other professional photographs were taken by Mr Percy J. Slater, of Sawtrey, 
near Huntingdon and Little Gidding (Plates III, fig. 2, VI, and XXVIII, fig. 2), and 
by Mr W. Tams, of Cambridge (Plates I, fig..2; 1V; V; VILL; IX; XVI; XXII), 
who also took many other photographs, as in Chapter vit, from books and documents, 
some of which are reproduced in line, e.g. on pages 412-13, 423, 436, 542. We 
should have expressed our gratitude to our friend Mr Tams for his painstaking 

thoroughness on page xxxii, e.g. of Volume I, but better late than never. 

This chapter, too, must pay its debt to Mr W. J. Harrison (Plate XXIX, fig. 3) 
and to Mr G. E. Briggs, who paid a special visit with us to Little Gidding, as well 
- as, previously, to Great Gransden. 

To our friendship with Mr Raymond McGrath, A.R.I.B.A.—the creator, 
so to speak, of The Lady Clare Magazine, rediviva—we owe the decorative rendering 
(p. 456) of the Arms of Virginia, from the banale original as reproduced in Neill 
(cf. ante). 


We must not, finally, omit to thank for timely informations the following 
publishing houses, all of them connected with Ferrar publications: Messrs A. R. 
Mowbray and Co., Ltd., who searched out and forwarded to us eight half-tone 
blocks from Mr Skipton’s book; Messrs Seeley and Co., Ltd.; Messrs Chas. J. Thynne 
and Jarvis, Ltd.; Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.; Messrs Hallowes, Carter 
and Ellis, Ltd. These last purchased from Messrs Seeley the remainder stock of 
Miss Sharland’s Story Books of Little Gidding, which is still to be had of them, we 
understand, at remainder prices. 


To some, this volume-chapter will seem Enormity, but our bitterest expostu- 
lants will not come near envisaging the embarrassment of the F errar-pathic 
biographer as—the charmer charmed—his obedient snake transmutes into voracious 
python. For, as Mr Skipton told us recently: 

N. F. is an endless subject. Nearly thirty years ago Cyril Davenport warned me. ..that Mayor had 
said the very last word on the Ferrars....But five years after information began to trickle in and 


suggest itself, and with Mayor’s own encouragement I went on. And I am sure if he has any know- 
ledge of things terrestrial he views your efforts and mine with warm approval! 


And again: 
If you don’t shut down firmly at some point, you will find it a bottomless business—experto crede! 


In our attempt, we have had but parts of some part of the spare time of three 
years in which to explore the labyrinthismus—and even so our hardly-achieved 
concentration has suffered chasmic rupture on five or six occasions. 
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We cannot claim for the result the distinction of Research, though we hope we 
have erected way-signs to the mining areas. Our aims are synthetic, rather, and 
psychological (cf. e.g. Vol. 1, pp. xvili and 461), and it is with the gravitational 
centre of Ferrar biography that we are most concerned (cf. pp. 566 f.). 

Ferrar came, in our opinion, as he did apparently (cf. p. 466) in Lindsell’s, to 
make of virtue a needless necessity, and to waste his spirit in an excess of psalm. 
Holding which view we accept—indeed, assume—entire responsibility for this 
chapter-book. 

For book it is—a full-length rather than the “fuller length” biography we 
_ announced (p. xix) in Volume 1, with a scope extended fro rata the extension of our 
“Clare Book”’ as a whole. 

But all the books in any case on Ferrar and the Ferrars are either out of print or 
hardly, if at all, to be procured; that our chapter, therefore, should appear, so to 
speak, in two editions, and issue to the extra-Claral world as book, is not uncalled- 
for—even if the book were mere réchauffé. And réchauffé any popular book on the 
Ferrars should largely be, since, if it is best to visit any age in terms of their proper— 
or even improper—speech, the seventeenth century has a winsome cachet for the 
sensitive visitor that is, surely, suz generis. 

Though our treatment, however, is hardly recherche, it is, we insist, something 
more than réchauffé. The “‘rift in the lute’ (pp. 489-90), for instance, is new, and is 
significant, for flesh and blood are the matter and moisture on which our virtues 
as well as our vices are apt to prey, and a certain ‘naughtiness’ is surely whole- 


. some. 


Nowadays, a wholesome reaction warns us that prematurity makes for prim 
maturity, and the ‘“‘Little Academy”’ (pp. 488-95, 523-33) was a misguided essay 
in primery rather than primary education. Fires are fascinating and bonfires 
irresistible, so what of the appeal of the everlasting bonfire, towards which the 
unco’ guid take, unsuspecting, many an unsuspected way. Our headings, then, to 
pages 491 and 533, if taken together, will suggest the healthy inevitability of (p. 489) 
“A rift in the lute.” 


_To the emphasis, however, on the relations between seemly confidence and 
dialectic, we draw firm attention (p. 494, e.g.). The ‘Little Academy” made, at 
any rate, for that. 

We must reserve a fuller categorizing of the contents of this chapter-book for the 
introduction to the Book-chapter, but this reference to the ‘‘Little Academy”’ 
suggests a minimum of special advertisos. 

Educationists (horrid word!) and parents—upbringers, in fact—will find 
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themselves at home or otherwise (if not between two thresholds) in Parts 1 and 11; 
in pages 438-60 of Part 111; and in the following areas of Part Iv: pages 482-98, 
509-10, 523-34, 543-50, 554, 560-1, 576-8 and 580. To which we may add, for 
art-craft, pages 498-503 and 520-33, anent the Little Gidding Concordance, 
and Books and bookbindings generally. 

Linguists will do homage (we demurely suppose) to the polyglotular young 
Nicholas (pp. 543-50): administrators, good or shady, should make for Part 111 and 
for our peroration, especially page 580; episcopal administrators for Bishop Williams. 

Churchmen generally, and variously, will welcome, or should not burke, the un- 
varnished relation of Ferrar’s attitude, especially to Rome (pp. 567, 568, 570-8). 
Dean Inge’s high estimation of Ferrar as Churchman is given on pages 575-6. 

Dr J. Rendel Harris has done much to foster the ties of filiation between Britain 
and the United States of America, and it was with a mature intuition that he - 
opined to us, two years ago, that Ruggle’s manysidedness had not yet been 
fathomed, and that he had probably, e.g., had a hand in the affairs of Virginia. 

Rendel Harris was right—and we had already unearthed, e.g., the matter re- 
corded on pages 420, 443, 445 and 448. 

Other Clare Fellows who worked for Virginia (having been, no doubt, enlisted by 
Nicholas Ferrar) were Dr William Winstone (pp. 419, 442, 445, 543) and Dr Robert 
Byng (pp. 397; 448, 543), while William Collet (p. 448), Thomas Bargrave (p. 445), 
and Ralph Wheelock (p. 439) must not be forgotten. 

We take the occasion to remark the amazing loyalty of the Byngs (cf. p. 397) to 
Clare. | 

Our claims to Glover, the introducer of printing into North America, are men- 
tioned on page 439, and also in Volume I, pages 186-7. 

Almost as we go to press, we have been furnished with the names of two more - 
Clare-bred colonial activists—Samuel Skelton (Sizar 1608; B.A. 1611-12; M.A. 
1615) and Sir Richard Saltonstall (Pensioner, 1603-5). 

We owe these ‘Clare Americans’ to the timely visit to Cambridge of Professor 
Morison, of the University of Harvard, who presented us to them viva voce, and — 
informs us that Saltonstall was a considerable figure in early colonial America. 

Other Clare- Americana are intimated on pages xxiv-xxv of Volume I. But we would 
draw especial notice to the gallant busy-nesse of Virginia Ferrar for colonial Vir- 
ginia (pp. 339-41 and 555~7 of Chap. vit), and to the exquisite calligraphy of the 
Ferrar letter endowing a Free School in Bermudas (Plate XIII, p. 486). 

We may well, indeed, here gather completely together the strictly ‘American’ 
illustrations, since the several dispersals of our attack upon this chapter have in- 
volved it in an exceptionally regrettable dispersal of its illustrations. 
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From de Bry’s America (1590): Plate I, fig. 1; Plates IV, V, VIII, IX, XXII, 
XXVI. 

_ From the Ferrar Papers (Magdalene College): Plate XIX (Bermudas again) and 

_the line illustrations dealing with tobacco (p. 423) and showing (p. 542) a page 
from the Ferrar-Virginia Account Book. 

Title pages or frontispieces of the following works are reproduced as follows: 
page 412, Virginia Richly Valued (1609); page 413, An Astronomicall Description of the 
late Comet [of 1618-19]; page 452, A Consolation for our Grammar Schooles (etc. 1622]; 
page 557, Virginia Ferrar’s The Reformed Virginian Silk Worm (1655); page 453, 
Virginia’s God be Thanked (1622). 

Our surmises that Patrick Copland, preacher of this last, must hale from Aber- 
deenshire are fully endorsed (Professor Morison will be glad to hear, for he too 
comes from St Machar’s city) on pages 201-2 of Bibliographia Aberdonensis, 
1472-1640, just (1929) published at Aberdeen for the Third Spalding Club. 

From this exhaustive work we may excerpt the following: 


This is, pecuniarily, the most valuable single sermon in existence. At the Hoe sale, New York, Sept. 
IQI1, a copy brought £84 (about eighty times its weight in gold), and the Sunderland copy, with two 
other tracts of less importance relating to America, brought £143. Contrast the price fetched by the 
Gordonstown copy—5s. 6d., and by Richard Hebers, vii. no. 1757—one shilling. 

Patrick Copland was born in Aberdeen, S. of John C., merchant burgess; founded the divinity 
chair in Mareschal College, where he had his A.M. degree. After acting for several years as chaplain 
to mercantile expeditions trading with the East Indies and America, he became rector of a Grammar 
School in Virginia, and founded [sic] Henrico College, the second [sic] University of America. 


In view of the dramatic circumstances attending the preaching of this sermon 
(pp. 453-7), its extreme rarity, and Copland’s peculiar intimacy with Nicholas 
Ferrar (p. 459, e.g.) and Gonzalesque Eleutherism, we deem the pre-war pricing of 
Copland’s sermon as extremely low. That a copy may be lurking in the College 
Library we almost quite forlornly hope. 

A whimsically exquisite essay on Eleuthera appeared, quite recently, in the 
Nation and Atheneum; and from its writer, Miss Stella Benson, we gather that 
even this little island is being commercialized. 

The Virginia Company was the greatest of Britain’s commercial ventures: its 
indirect descendant, the United States of America, now takes the forefront of the 
commercial world, and takes the commercial initiative from a mother country 
which had twice—in the nineteenth century as well as in the seventeenth—im- 
parted it. 

We have preferred to stress the leadership in social and cultural—in Eleutheral— 
welfare and this chapter-book is primarily a gesture on the non-commercial side 
of English-speaking unionism. 
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The quotations from Blake (p. 465) and from Walt Whitman (pp. 585-6), bringing 
up respectively Parts 111 and IV, are, obviously, gestures of this gesture. 


We are not attempting, here, a bibliography (a useful short one precedes Skipton’s 
Little Gidding and the Non-JFurors (cf. p. 474)), nor yet a genealogy. 
Both should, and probably will, be appended to this chapter when it turns Book. 


Chapter X. Here we must excuse at the outset an unusual discrepancy between 
text and illustrations. 

Thus—adopting chronological order—the new (Memorial) buildings and their 
opening by the Earl of Balfour are illustrated on Plates I, fig. 1; VI; VII; XXVI, 
fig. 1; XXVIII; XXIX; XXXII; the Sexcentenary visit of H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Viscountess Lascelles, and of Viscount Lascelles on figs. 2 of Plates I, II, and III: 
yet nothing is said in the text about either of these events. 

The same applies to the admirable new Castlebrae hostels (figs. 2 of Plates 
XXV, XXVI, XXVII) designed by Mr Harold Tomlinson, to whom we are so 
much indebted for the superb “Prospect of Clare College’”—Loggan up-to-date— 
facing page 120 of Volume I. 

The same, too, applies, e.g. to the personalia occurring on Plates V and VIII, in 
the neighbourhood of which we would dearly have loved to have placed a brief 
life of Phipps. 

One fact is that this chapter, appointed to come, unfortunately, last, has had to 
cut its coat according to the other nine chapters’ cloths: but in any case three pages 
of the Clare Association Annual for 1925 were given to describing the opening of 
the Memorial Buildings on Armistice Day of 1924, while the Sexcentenary cele- 
brations were duly described in the Annual for their year (1926). Again, the letter- 
press for this chapter received its ne plus ultra before Mr Tomlinson’s hostels were 
finished—and, again, in any case, they could not well be mentioned without 
allusion, at least, being previously made to the prior, much larger, and more 
Clare-organic buildings designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 

An obituary of Phipps, moreover, graced the Lady Clare Magazine for Michaelmas, 
1929. 

We blame ourselves more for not having managed to contrive some sort of a con- 
tinuous account of Clare’s part in the Great War which our fine new buildings 
commemorate. The late Master wrote some notes, which went astray—sabotaged, 
perhaps, in the struggle for space, by our seven-page index. 
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We must, at least, record for those, e.g. who may be bemused by the inscription 
affixed to the elegant wrought iron lamp in the entrance to Old Court, that though 
Clare dwindled, at one time, to some fifteen undergraduates, we were not (like 
Corpus, e.g.) compelled, scholastically, to close. 

Two colleges, indeed, went on in one, for through the agency of the present 
Master, the College became, on 22nd April, 1916, the British Staff College, and 
nine Staff Courses occurred between that date and goth June, 1917. 

We have before us, e.g. the programme for “Inspection of Military Units for His 
Majesty the King” on 3rd August, 1916—with the following “‘sequence of events’’: 
I. The Staff Course—Clare College. II. No. 2 Officer Cadet Battalion—King’s 
College. III. No. 5 Officer Cadet Battalion—Trinity College. IV. 1st Eastern 
General Hospital—King’s and Clare Ground. 

We have before us, also, finely hand-printed and bound, The Names of Instructors 
of and Students attending the staff courses in Clare College, who were donors of the lamp in 
the College archway—the book as well as the lamp being the gift of Staff Course 
students and instructors. | 

What remains to-day of the “ist Eastern’—which was also the first open-air 
Military Hospital, in Britain at any rate—is to be seen in the forefront of our aerial 
view, given specially to show the present development of the War Memorial 
Buildings, on Plate XXVIII. 

The glories of the old “Kings and Clare’? Athletic ground have passed thus 
sadly and sordidly for ever away. 


To turn to the contrivers. 

If not the “‘onlie,” Dr H. Godwin was facile the “cheife begetter” of this chapter, 
though it was also indebted, especially at the outset, to our Senior Fellow, Rev. 
H. W. Fulford, one time Dean of Clare (vide Plate V, fig. 1 and Plate XII, fig. 2); 
while the following old Clare men still resident in Cambridge contributed as 
follows : 

Rowing: Mr G. F. Hickson, who captained our boats so well in immediate post- 
war years, and is now Secretary of the Board of Extra-mural Studies. 

Athletics and Hare and Hounds: The Rev. W. Telfer, our present Dean. 

Dr Godwin, who had already responded with thoroughness as well as spontaneity 
to our suggestion that he should tackle the college woodwork, once more re- 
sponded to the instigation which based Part 1 (“Amusements before 1860,” pp. 
589-601) of this chapter upon the late Dr Venn’s fascinating little book Early 
Collegiate Life, much as the woodwork section of Chapter v1 derived from W. H. 
Godfrey’s The English Statrcase. 
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Dr Godwin also worked out the pivotal graph (p. 602) upon which Part 1 (“The 
College Games”’) is turned, and did much to edit this part, as well, himself. 


To half'a dozen old Clare men who helped us, as it were, from exile, we next pay 
due indebtment. 

To C. J. B. Marriott (vide Plates IX, fig. 1; XVIL, fig. 2), the ‘father’ of College 
and wellnigh of Varsity and of International Rugby Football, we owe information, 
etc. given on a visit to Clare in express response to our solicitation. 

To J. W. Bowhill (vide Plates X, fig. 2; XI, figs. 1 and 2; XII, fig. 1) and Thomas 
Todd (Plates X, figs. 1 and 2; XI, figs. 1 and 2; XII, fig. 2), heroes of the subsequent 
decade—grandest in all our Rugby history—we similarly owe advice, information, 
and (cf. p. 617) loans. 

With the death of F. H. R. Alderson we should have also regretted, on p. 615, 
the death of the Rev. O. G. Mackie, who, after leaving college and being ordained, 
worked for fourteen years “with splendid devotion” in Leeds. 

His great football record stood him in good stead with Yorkshiremen....Mackie was a man of 
transparent simplicity of character, of deep piety and tremendous energy....Overwork and the 
strain of the coal strike were the causes of his sudden death. At his funeral men of all sorts and con- 
ditions were present in large numbers to pay the last tribute to one who was greatly beloved and 
honoured all over the North Riding. 

In 1913 he had been appointed Vicar of St Paul’s, Middlesbrough, and in 1922 Rector of Guis- 
borough, both big Yorkshire parishes. 

Mr Harry S. Colt kindly supplied us with figs. 1 and 2, Plate XXI—the former 
in response to our request for a view of the hole which, of the scores of holes he has 
designed, he personally best prefers. Mr L. Halford-Hewitt (p. 627) also gave 
congenial conversational assistance. 

Mr R. K. Henderson (Hockey; vide Plate XXIII, fig. 2) also helped us, viva voce, 
when revisiting Clare in the year of Sexcentenary. 

To the help we have already acknowledged from Sir Owen Seaman (cf. cuts 
from Paulopostprandials, pp. 591 and 600), we must add a “charter open as the 
wind” to quote from his delightful paulo-post-Clare-days Horace at Cambridge. 


Four eminent authorities in and on their various games remain for thanking. 

“Plum” Warner visited the College, in timely wise, in 1926, and subsequently 
and readily contributed the opinions printed on pages 614-15; A. C. M. 
Croome most kindly wrote the major part of the account of the College golf; 
our friend E. W. Mitchell, the well-known caricaturist for golfing papers, per- 
mitted the cartoons (p. 625) of Johnnie Low (recently, alas, deceased; cf. note 
to p. 624); and E. H. D. Sewell allowed us to use the two graceful photographs 
(Plate XIX, figs. 2 and 3) of K. S. Duleepsinhji—whose phenomenal performances 
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in this year of grace (1929) will be duly Bus in print in the forthcoming issue of 


The Lady Clare Magazine. 


Turning to concentrate upon the illustrations, the following, firstly, are due to 
Sport and General, Ltd.: Plates XVII, figs. 1 and 3; XVIII, fig. 1; XIX, fig. 1; 
DOC Tigs'1,/2, 3; XXIV, figs. 2,3. 

Our friend Mr Hastings, the editor of The Architectural Review, has been long- 
suffering as well as generous. It is nearly four years since he lent us the half-tone 
blocks, only just now being used, for figs. 1 of Plates VI and VII. 

For the intriguing view of the Barham block and other foundations of the Memorial 
Buildings (Plate VII, fig. 2) we are once more a debtor to Mr Percy Home and to 
The Sphere. 

Other bygone (cf. Vol. I, p. xxxii) illustrations occur as follows—eighteenth 
century, page 596 (The College Barber), Plate II, fig. 1 and Plate IV; early 
mid-Victorian, Plate III, fig. 1; later Victorian, Plate V; Rowing, pages 606 and 
608 and Plates XV, fig. 1, and XVI (our apex-, or “F ee ” vear, 1886, upon the 
river); Cricket, Plate 1X, fig. 2 (team of 1858); Rugby Football, Plate IX, fig. 1 
(Marriott’s team of 1880). 

We also draw attention to Plate XXII, fig. 2—the College Orchestra in the days 
(1904) of W. Bickford and Clive Carey; and to Plate XII, fig. 2, Honours Men of 1889, 
showing the late Master as Senior Tutor; our present Senior Fellow, Rev. H. W. 
Fulford, as Dean; Mr J. R. Wardale, late Senior Tutor, as Junior Tutor; and 
amongst the graduators, F. Griffin, the late and excellent headmaster of Birkenhead 
School, and the late Ralph Todhunter, whose life and sad death (in an Alpine 
accident) we have recorded near the outset of this introduction. 

The late two Masters, Tutor, and Dean also appear in a fascinating cartoon (Plate 
V, fig. 1) which we hope we have saved for ever, by reproduction here, from the 
way of all things. 

As we conclude conclusion, and sneakingly compare our merely jaded feelings 
_ with those, say, of Gibbon at Lucerne, we find it far more profitable—stimulating even, 
rather than consoling—to dwell, as we did at the close of our previous introduction, 
on the extraordinarily kindness-in-efficiency of all with whom we have come in 
contact at the University Press, but above all of Mr W. Lewis, the University 
Printer, and of his assistant, Mr D. W. Last. ‘To Mr Last we pay, from the contorted 
depths of rack-brain, our gratitude for “temple-nurtured” (p. 584). 

The staff of the University Library has, amongst great public libraries, an 
unrivalled reputation for considerate behaviour: the University Press deserves, 
if it does not already enjoy, an equal reputation. 
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To Mr J. J. Howard, Bursar’s clerk, and his assistant in the College Bursary we 
also pay warm tribute—and may here repeat the advertisement already given on 
page xxxiii of Volume 1 that a number of the illustrations for this book are 
separately procurable through the College office. 

To Mr W. J. Harrison, Bursar, and to the Rev. W. Telfer, Dean, we have had 
frequent recourse; Mr Telfer, notably, shouldered the appalling job of cutting down 
by at least a third—to some fifty pages—our lengthy treatment of the College 
Library. 


Mr J. R. Wardale’s services to Clare and to this book we have reserved for 
emphasis till now. He is the author of Clare College in the College Histories Series 
(cf! Vol. 1, p. xxvi), and the editor of Clare College Letters and Documents. His 
removal from our midst by serious illness, over three years ago, has meant the loss 
to Clare, at this important juncture, of an indefatigable researcher in all things 
connected with the College. 

Upon the College Council has devolved, we gratefully remind ourselves, the final 
responsibility for an unusual undertaking. 

To all, indeed, who have encouraged us, and above all, to old Clare men who 
have written appreciatively of Volume I—some of them from very far afield—we 
tender Clare-felt thanks. 

May we hope, in conclusion, that from every newly completed century of the 
College history there will eventuate a volume to supplement this six-in-two. It is 
perhaps not wholly unfortunate that we may not be alive to edit at the Septcen- 
tenary. 

. MANSFIELD D. FORBES 
Editor 
ist September 1929 


CHAPTER VI 


THE COLLEGE PLATE 
THE WOODWORK 
AND METAL-WORK OF THE COLLEGE 


THE POISON TANKARD 


Tue “Porson TANKARD,” parcel-gilt mounts. 

The drum is of glass enclosed in a silver filigree frame of two rows of 
large circles and a row of large semi-circles, with small circles between, 
originally set with pearls. Above and below this filigree frame is a narrow 
band, decorated with flat strap-work, masks, festoons and birds, in relief. 
In front of these bands is a large mask in high relief, to which the filigree 
frame is joined. Conventional foliated scrolls are engraved on the lip and 
base, which rests on three cherubs’ heads. Inserted in the cover is a 
polished conical crystal, surrounded by a band of filigree. The upper 
part of the handle is square and is engraved with arabesques, while the 
lower part, separated by a bead and strap ornament, is treated with 
foliage, applied ; below the handle is a mask in relief. The thumb-piece 
is in the form of a demi-figure with outstretched wings. Inscription: 
“Aul: de Clare.” 

Height, 7 in. 

German, circa 1580. 

Dr Butler’s gift. 

See Dr Butler’s will, p. 274. 


PLATE I 
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THE POISON TANKARD 


CHAP. VI. PLATE I 


TANKARD OF SERPENTINE, silver-gilt 
mounts. 

The cylindrical body of serpentine is 
encircled by two rounded silver mouldings. 
Engraved on the lip are birds and foliage; 
below is a narrow band of stamped ovolo 
work. Stamped on the edge of the base 
is an egg and tongue design. The scrolled 
handle is engraved with arabesques and 
is attached at the bottom to a reeded band 
surrounding the body. The domed cover 
is decorated with grotesque marks in 
strap-work panels, separated by bunches 
of flowers and fruit, in relief, on a matted 
surface. It is surmounted by a reel-shaped 
pedestal, fluted at the top, with a plain 
turned finial; the thumb-piece is formed 
of a grotesque figure. 

Total height, 72 in. 

English, czrca 1580. 

Dr Butler’s gift. 





SERPENTINE CUP 


Gop CHAaLice AND PaTEN, circa 1618. 

The chalice has a plain and deep beaker-shaped body, slightly curved at the lip, and is 
supported on a short stem, divided by a compressed knop, resting on a circular moulded base. 

Height, 113 in. Weight, 64 ozs. 6 dwts. 

The plain paten (not illustrated) has a flat depression, with a wide flat rim and a spreading 
foot. 

Diameter, 6] in.; height, 142 in. Weight, 21 ozs. 4 dwts. 

Made from a legacy of Dr Butler. 

The sight of this cup of the ‘most purest and finest goulde’ kindles some understanding 
of the widespread ancient, and particularly Egyptian, belief that gold was life-giving. The deep 
orange effulgence is extraordinary, especially within the rim, where the reflection from one 
side intensifies the glow of the other. 


THE GOLD 
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CHALICE, circa 1618 
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THE FALCON CUP 


The “Fatcon Cup,” silver-gilt. 

This vessel, in the form of a falcon, stands on a mound, which 
is worked to imitate surface vegetation, and is affixed to the top of 
a high rectangular box. The borders of the box have egg and tongue 
and step-work mouldings. In front is a laurelled bust of a male 
figure within a laurel wreath, surrounded by foliated scrolls, all 
delicately engraved. The sides, from which ring handles in monster 
heads project, are engraved with foliated grotesques. The head of 
the bird is removable. 

Total height, 11} in. 

Marks: (1) an erect hand crowned (for Antwerp); (2) the date- 
letter C; and (3) the maker’s mark, probably pan-pipes in a shield. 

Flemish, circa 1560. 

Dr Butler’s gift. 


THE COLLEGE PLATE 


An ancient and laudable custom, dating from the earliest foundations of Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges and worthy of all emulation, was the bestowal of gifts of 
plate to commemorate the association of their donors with a college. By this goodly 
usage Clare College has been enriched with many notable specimens of the art of 
the gold- and silver-smith. 

While we treasure four gifts which have survived the vicissitudes of three centuries, 
and others of more recent date, record must regretfully be made of the deplorable 
destruction of the priceless objects bequeathed by the foundress, Lady Elizabeth de 
Clare, at her death in 1360, namely, a censer, six chargers, thirty-nine saucers, one 
ship for the almonry; and, for a perpetual memorial and for the use of her chaplains 
in the College, two silver-gilt chalices with two little spoons, two cruets, one box, 
silver and enamelled, with the furniture for the body of our Lord, and one censer, 
with one ship of silver for incense. It may be observed in passing that the two last 
vessels probably resembled the only extant examples of English workmanship, which, 
dating from about 1350 and deriving from Ramsey Abbey?, were actually discovered 
in Whittlesea Mere, and are now preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
To this melancholy list of losses in historic plate must be added the gifts of four 
early Masters of the College—John de Donewych, John de Chateresse and William 
Wymbyll, all given before 1450, and of John Millington, before 1466, as well as of 
many other pieces recorded in the old register. 

Of the noble collection of Cambridge plate before the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, only twenty pieces have survived. Indeed, only two colleges, Christ’s 
and Corpus Christi, were so fortunate as to save the bulk of their plate in the stress 
of the Reformation and the Civil War. Christ’s still treasures, with other early 
pieces, the priceless gifts of its royal foundress; Corpus retains its famous fourteenth- 
century horn and several notable cups. 

The rescue in the Civil War of four rare objects still happily at Clare is due to 
_ the Rev. Barnabas Oley, sometime Fellow, who was at the head of the party which 
conveyed the plate of the Cambridge colleges to the royal camp at Nottingham, 
and who advanced money for them for the service of the King, subsequently 
returning the Clare articles to the College at the Restoration of Charles II. For 
all four we have to thank Dr William Butler, the conspicuous alumnus mentioned 
elsewhere in this book, and, of these, two, the “Falcon” and “‘Poison”’ cups, are of 
foreign origin. The a ean Cup,” so called from its resemblance to a bird of 

1 Or Peterborough Abbey (see Apollo, March 1926). 
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the hawk family and probably without heraldic significance, was wrought about 
1560 by an unknown goldsmith of Antwerp, at that time an important centre of 
the goldsmiths’ art. This fantastic and rare conceit of a Flemish craftsman is 
11} inches in height. 

The “Poison” tankard, of the second half of the sixteenth century, is so named 
from a tradition that the glass body and the polished crystal in the cover of such 
drinking vessels would instantly be discoloured by any poison that might have been 
put into the wine with the intention of destroying the consumer. A dread of 
poisoning, or rather of being poisoned, was common in royal and princely courts, 
and drinking-vessels of serpentine, jasper, agate and of the horn of the narwhal 
were regarded as especially efficacious as antidotes, although an expert opinion 
informs the writer that no poison is known to possess the properties of acting in 
this manner. The glass drum of the Clare tankard is enclosed in a delicately- 
worked silver frame of filigree, Italian in origin, and more suitable for jewellery 
than for the hard usage that was the lot of a tankard destined for wine or beer in 
the convivial days of old. Such ornamental tankards are confined to Germany and 
were unknown to, or at least not made by, contemporary goldsmiths in England. 
This tankard is one of about ten specimens preserved in private collections, and 
differing in certain decorative features, of which number four are in the old Imperial 
collection of Russia and one in the possession of the Teutonic Order in Vienna. 
‘Two of these were made at Ulm. 

The third Butler gift is a small tankard of serpentine, 7% inches high, of the same 
date as the “Poison” tankard, and mounted in silver-gilt in the conventional 
manner of the Renaissance in England and Germany. 

That a chalice and paten of solid gold and of great intrinsic value, the fourth 
and last-to-be-mentioned gift, or rather bequest, of Dr Butler, should have survived 
the Civil War would seem inexplicable but for the known zeal of Barnabas Oley. 
Mr J. R. Wardale has procured from Peterborough an abstract of Dr Butler’s will, 
which was proved in the Vice-Chancellor’s court, 27 April 1618, by John Crane, 
Math. Stoks, John Brown, and Augustine Lindsell witnesses, the last of these a 
Fellow of Clare, later to be Bishop of Hereford. We quote what is pertinent for 
reasons that will follow the excerpt. Butler gives to John Crane two chests and all 
their contents: 
only excepting two potts, one called a serpentine, another made of Christall Pearl & Silver, which 
two I do give to Clare Hall. Furthermore I do give to that Hall or Colledge two hundred and three 
score pounds of goulde by which my Executor shall procure to be made a very substantial fayr 
comunion cupp.of the most purest and finest goulde that can be found which I do give for 


perpetuity to Clare Hall The Colledge whereof I was sometime Fellow for the administration of 
the Lords Supper. Upon the outside of the cupp in some convenient place! within a blewe azure 
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ground shall be graven two sentences one over the other. The first is this CARO MEA VERE EST CIBUS, 
ET SANGUIS MEUS VERE EST POTUs under that this speech shall [be?] set VERBA, QUA EGO LOQUOR VOBIS, 
SPIRITUS, ET VITA SUNT. In the bottom of this cupp round about the circle shall be graved in letters of 
goulde upon the ground of blewe azure this speech? 


DATUM COLLEGIO IN CHRISTIANAE FIDEI TESTIMONIUM 

Here three remarks are called for. 

1. The Pearl (i.e. of the Poison cup) can hardly be taken literally. The word 
is, surely, used of the beads of silver, resembling seed-pearls, that point the 
filigree. 

2. During his lifetime, too, it would seem, the gift of the Falcon cup was made, 
since the will makes no mention of it. 

3. For all the reiteration of those sumptuous words, the inscriptions were not set 
into a ground enamelled “blewe azure.” Moreover, the second inscription 
(“‘verba,”’ etc.) was set not upon the chalice but upon the paten, while from the last 
inscription the words ‘“‘datum collegio” were omitted. This last is engraved on the 
underside, the first (“‘caro”’ etc.) on the lip of the chalice. 

The vessels themselves follow the conventional forms prevailing in the Church 
of England in the reigns of James I and Charles I, and as such call for no special 
comment, though it may be noted that Dr Butler’s sum of £260 is equal to about 
£1200 in the currency of to-day. Church plate of “the most purest and finest 
goulde” was hardly likely to be “‘found”’ exhibited for purchase in a London gold- 
smith’s shop, and it may be conjectured that these vessels were wrought expressly 
by an unknown craftsman soon after the death of the pious benefactor in 1617. 

A blank of 58 years, the result of the Civil War and of the melting of plate to 
provide funds for the new College buildings’, as well as the conversion of gifts into 
newer forms, now occurs between the Butler plate and the date of the next piece. 
This is Sir Andrew Henley’s large plain tankard, of the shape which became 
relatively as common in the reign of Charles II as a silver teapot is to-day, and 
without which no table of a college in Oxford or Cambridge, or that of an old 
City Company or Corporation of consequence from 1660, and throughout the 
eighteenth century, was regarded as decently furnished. Only a year later is the 
George Cooke tankard of 1676-7, which differs only from the Henley tankard in 
that it is decorated with acanthus foliage in relief along the lower part of the body 
—a favourite and characteristic variety of ornament in the plate of the period of 
Charles II—and in the shape of the thumbpiece. Another of these large plain 
tankards, made in 1683-4, was given to the College in 1684 by one John Revell. 
These and twelve pint and two half-pint mugs of 1763-4, together with three plain 


1 The original has “plate”? and “speece.” 
2 The College sold for this purpose ‘Mr Collet’s bason, 2 candlesticks and 2 flaggons”’ before 1656. 
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tankards of a “bellied” shape, dated 1745-6, 1753-4 and 1754-5, are inarticulate 
witnesses of many a convivial party, at which was quaffed a particular brew of 
College ale, known in the time of Charles II as ‘‘Dr Butler’s ale.”’ This variety of 
the national beverage would seem to have attained such distinction and popu- 
larity in the City of London as to lead to the naming of a tavern which still exists, 
in Mason’s Avenue [Alley], in Coleman Street—“Dr Butler’s Head.” Of this 
“house”? Leopold Wagner, in his London Inns and Taverns (pp. 46-7), writes 
*“*Ye Olde Butler’s Head’ was one of the many taverns set up for the express 
purpose of popularizing a kind of medicated ale, the invention of Dr William 
Butler, the physician to James I, for which he claimed curative virtues. Old Fuller 
speaks of him as ‘the Asculapius of that age,’ but as the fame of his special brew 
suffered a woeful decline after he died, other signs were substituted, and the taverns 
that had exclusively featured it fell into line with the rest.’”” The following quaint 
receipt of Dr Butler has, fortunately, survived, being quoted by Increase Mather, 
an eminent divine of Boston, Massachusetts, in his Diary [edited by S. A. Green] 
for 1676: 

Take 3 pints of Malmesy e boyle yrin an handfull of sage, e an handfull of rue, till one pint be 
wasted. yn strain it e set it over ye fire agn yn put yrn a pennyworth of long pepp, halfe an once of 
ginger, e a quarter of an ounce of nutmegs. yn let it boyle a little. yn put yrn 4 penniworth of 
mithridate. 2 pennyworth Treacle, a q‘*t of a pint of good aqua vitae, or rather of hot Angelica water. 
Keep yes as fife, above all worldly Treasure. Take it always warme both morning e evening a spoon- 
full or two, if yo already diseased, e sweat yrvpon. If not diseased (once a day) a spoonfull is sufficient. 
In all ye Plague Time vnder God trust to this for certayn; For yr was never man nor woman nor 
child upon ys deceived, if ye heart were not cleare mortifyed e drowned wh ye sd disease bef. This 


is not onely good for London plague w‘h is called ye sickness, but agt ye smallpox measles, surfets 
e diverse other diseases. 


We may conclude our treatment of Butler by quoting a passage, only recently, in 
respect of him, discovered', in a letter of John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
English Ambassador at The Hague, from the State Papers (Domestic): 

7th February, 1618. 

“*...Butler of Cambridge died some ten days since, very religiously, of meere age; he receved the 
sacrament two or three dayes before his death, and tooke order for that he had, leaving his bookes 
and pictures to Clare-hall where he was brought up, and 300% to make them a communion cup of 


gold: his papers and manuscripts he left to his poticarie: other legacies he left wet I remember not, 
but I heare the king hath sent to stay the pictures for himself.”’ 


Here it may be convenient to dispel a long-cherished delusion—that the ends of 
the handles of old English silver tankards were so constructed for use as “‘whistles,”’ 


when a servitor was required to replenish the empty vessels with wine or beer for 
the good trenchermen of inn, home, or college. The holes at the handle ends 


1 By R. C. Bald, a present research student at Clare. 
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LarGE TANKARD, 1675-6. 

The arms of the donor, Sir 
Andrew Henley, Baronet, are en- 
graved in front of the plain 
tapering body, and those of the 
College on the flat cover. The 
thumb-piece is formed of two 
cupped discs, separated by a pear- 
shaped hollow. 

Height, 78 in. 





Parr OF CANDLESTICKS,1 704-5. 

The fluted pillars are sup- 
ported on octagonal pedestals 
with gadrooned edges, which 
rest on high bases in two sections, 
the upper being curved and 
fluted and gadrooned at the 
lower edge, and the lower being 
octagonal, with a gadrooned and 
moulded edge. The arms of the 
donor, John Buxton, 1704, are 
engraved within oval panels, 
with a scroll on either side. 
Height, 9? in. 


Cup And Cover, silver-gilt, 
1681-2 (?). 

The plain bowl is decorated 
along the base with applied 
“cut-card”’ foliage, each leaf 
having a graduated beading 
running down the centre. The 
two scrolled handles have plain 
leaf thumb-pieces, with a similar 
beading running down. Both 
the short foot and the domed 
cover have fluted edges. Similar 
“cut-card”’ foliage is applied to 
the top of the cover, which has 
a fluted finial. The arms of the 
donor, Thomas Tipping, 1717, 
are engraved on the cup, to- 
gether with those of the College. 

Total height, 7+ in. 
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THE COOKE TANKARD 


LarcE TANKARD, 1676-7. 

The plain tapering body is 
embossed along the base with 
acanthus leaves and is engraved 
with the arms of the donor, George 
Cooke, 1678. 

Height, 74 in. 
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Serer, 
Bet gesting 





ROSE-WATER DISH THE THE THE LINCOLN DISH 
AND HELMET EWER STRANGE PALMERSTON AND HELMET 
1770-1 BEER JUG 1756-7 CUP 1761-2 EWER 1739-40 


Rosre-WaATER DisH AND Ewer, 1770-1. 

The plain dish, 18 inches in diameter, has a gadrooned edge and a circular and gadrooned platform in the 
centre, on which the ewer stands. ‘ 

The plain helmet-shaped ewer, 15 inches high, has a gadrooned edge to the lip and a gadrooned foot; the 
scrolled handle is joined to a rosette ornament on the body. 

Both vessels were made in 1770-1, from gifts of silver mentioned in the text. 


LarcE BEER Juc, 1756-7. 

The plain “bellied’’ body rests on a circular moulded foot. The fluted spout terminates in an applied shell, 
while the scrolled handle rests at the top on a large applied shell and at the bottom is joined to a fluted 
ornament on the jug. 

The arms of the donor, John Strange, 1755, are engraved. 

Height, 11} in. 

Larce Cup anp Cover, 1761-2, 

The plain vase-shaped body rests on a low foot, with a moulded and gadrooned edge, and is fitted with two 
scrolled and foliated handles, The plain domed cover has a gadrooned edge and a vase-shaped finial. 

Engraved upon it are the arms of the donor, Henry, second Viscount Palmerston. 

Total height, 154 in. 

Maker, Aymé Videau. 


Rose-WATER DisH AND Ewer, 1739-40. 

The plain circular dish, 214 inches in diameter, has a decorated rim of scrolls and shells in relief. 

The fine helmet-shaped ewer, 14} inches high, is enriched with a moulding along the upper part, forming 
a canopy of scrolled acanthus foliage under the spout. The lower part of the body, below the narrow 
moulding, is decorated with applied foliage on a matted ground; it is supported by a large compressed knop 
on a circular foot, which is decorated with acanthus leaves and strap-work scrolls, the edge being gadrooned. 
The handle is a large terminal male figure, the lower extremity of which, below a foliated wreath, is formed 
of foliage. 


Both vessels are engraved with the arms of the donor, Henry Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln, in 1739. 
Maker, David Willaume. 
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p Ua 


Ore 





EPERGNE OF DATE 1777-8 
EPERGNE, 1777-8. 


The large boat-shaped dish, the four smaller dishes of the same shape, and the four circular 
dishes, are pierced in the manner characteristic of much English plate of the eighteenth century. 
In the rosette medallions and the embossed laurel festoons the influence of Robert Adam, the 
distinguished architect and designer of interior decoration, is visible. 





Copyright “Country Life” 
SAUCE BOAT OF 1728-9 
(by Peter Archambo) 
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THE MONTEITH BOWL 
Gift of Viscount Parker 


Larce Monrteiru Bow, 1722-3. 

The plain bowl has two jointed handles attached to two bold human masks. The removable rim has a 
scrolled and shaped moulded edge for holding the wine glasses. Applied to the body are two large oval 
medallions with scrolled borders in high relief, of the same form as contemporary heraldic medallions, one 
engraved with the College arms and the other with those of the donor, Viscount Parker, 1722. 

Diameter, 14 in.; height, 103 in. 

Maker, Anthony Nelme. 


CHARLES II AND QUEEN ANNE PLATE 


were, as a fact, intended for the inlet of cold air during the process of fabrication. 
Without them the air within the handle, expanded by the heat of the solder used 
in affixing it to the body, would contract in cooling and cause unsightly depres- 
sions. Another purpose of these holes was to prevent fraud by silversmiths, who 
might be tempted to fill the handles with iron and thereby add to the ostensibly 
intrinsic worth of the vessel. Moreover, the supposed intention to make whistles 
of the handles is contradicted by the fact that most of the handles of the silver 
flagons of English cathedrals and large parish churches from 1660, as well as the 
flagons, later to be described, in Clare College Chapel, are similarly constructed; 
in the event of a shortage of wine for the Sacrament it is improbable that the 
celebrant would resort to the irreverent device of “‘whistling” for more wine to 
the verger or college butler at such a solemn moment. 

A fourth piece of Charles II plate (that in the Chapel excepted) is the ““Tipping” 
cup and cover which, though not given to the College until 1717, dates actually 
from 1681-2. It belongs to a small group of English cups of the same form, 
decorated with the “cut-card”’ foliage which is common on English plate 
throughout the reign of Charles II, and which did not begin to decline in favour 
till after 1700. 

Our account of the plate of the eighteenth century rightly begins with John 
Buxton’s pair of candlesticks of 1704-5. Fashioned like Corinthian pillars, on 
octagonal bases, with the gadrooned edges popular at the time, the type was 
doubtless inspired by the architecture of Wren. A still more handsome pair of 
the same form, but with plain pillars, dated 1710-11, was presented by Lord 
Hervey of Ickworth. 

Four plain salts of the early eighteenth century are unusually late survivals of a 
variety of salt whose form—a little suggestive, in silver, of a celestial Diabolo 
spool—was introduced in the reign of Charles I, and was copied by the makers of 
Lambeth Delft ware later in the century. The Clare salts differ, however, from 
these earlier specimens in that they are not finished at the top with the three scrolls 
intended to support a napkin—scrolls which were regarded as novel in 1632, when 
the Barber Surgeons Company bought a “‘faire silver salt white, with scroules of 
the new fashion.” Two are dated 1708, and two, undated, may be part of the 
tankards, all gifts of members of the College, which, being “worn out and unfit 
for service,’ were ordered in 1717 to be converted into salts and other plate. 

1 This suggestive title is, in point of fact, a surname. From Lysons’ Magna Britannia, Berkshire (p. 181), 
we gather that the Tippings settled at Woolley Park in Berkshire in 1566, but became extinct in 1798, on 
the death of Bartholomew Tipping. Woolley Park is in the parish of Chaddleworth (ibid. pp. 256-8), some 


nine miles N.W. of Newbury. The house, built by an earlier Bartholomew Tipping in 1690, was much 
altered in 1799. The church and churchyard contain memorials of the family. 
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Several colleges have silver rose-water dishes and ewers, beginning with the 
most famous and earliest known specimens, the pair, of 1545-6, presented to 
Corpus Christi College by Matthew Parker, first Archbishop of Canterbury after 
the Reformation. In this category Clare possesses one of the familiar helmet- 
shaped ewers (with a companion dish) that were introduced at the end of the 
seventeenth century by the French Huguenot refugees who fled to England after 
the revocation of Nantes in 1685, and who revolutionised the taste in English plate. 
This fine pair of vessels, the gift of the Earl of Lincoln, afterwards Duke of 
Newcastle, was made in 1739-40 by David Willaume, one of the most prominent 
of the refugee goldsmiths, and the maker in 1699 of the earlier ewer of the same 
form given by the Earl of Jersey to Queens’ College, and of a salver of 1725-6 
presented to Clare by the Hon. Alan Brodrick, afterwards Lord Midleton. 

A later and less elegant ewer is an unhappy example of the eighteenth-century 
indifference to the sanctity of original gifts of plate, for this vessel and its com- 
panion dish were made in 1770-1 from the silver gifts to Clare of Thomas Paske, 
Richard and Arthur Mousse in 1667, and Robert Herne, the last of whom was a 
Fellow of the College. 

As may be inferred from the date of the Corpus Christi rose-water ewer and dish, 
such vessels have a long history in England, and were familiar to Shakespeare: 

Let one attend him with a silver bason 
Full of rose-water and bestrew’d with flowers; 


Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper. 
Taming of the Shrew, Induction, Sc. 1. 


Foreign travellers in England in the reign, luxurious as it was, of Charles II 
were wont to remark on the absence of silver forks from the table at meals and 
the presence before each person of a beaker, into which he dipped his napkin at 
the end of the meal, not only to wash his hands but—an objective more upright 
than companionable—to clean his teeth as well. But more general in the houses 
of the great than the beaker here mentioned were a silver dish and ewer for rose- 
water, which were passed along in front of the guests, in the manner prevailing 
to this day at the high table and at feasts at Clare as at certain other colleges. 

The College is impressively rich in eighteenth-century candlesticks of divers 
shapes, graceful and beautiful specimens of the candlestick-maker’s skill, from Sir 
Edward Betenson’s dignified pair of 1686-7 in the Chapel and the Buxton and 
Hervey gifts, already described, to those of a century later, inspired in their orna- 
mentation by the decorative designs of Robert Adam, the celebrated architect 
and designer of furniture and of interior decorations. Not a few are of historical 
interest from their associations with distinguished donors. The candlesticks of 
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octagonal form, common in the days of Queen Anne and George I, are represented 
by Simon Degge’s pair of 1719-20, wrought by Anthony Nelme, the maker of 
Viscount Parker’s Monteith bowl and one of the most prolific of the Huguenot 
goldsmiths. A charming pair of 1737-8, by William Gould, was the gift of the 
eminent alumnus, Martin Folkes. A pair of candlesticks, inscribed as the gift of 
Charles Cornwallis, afterwards first Earl Cornwallis, would seem to have been 
made from plate given by him to the College in 1723, which in 1773-4 (the date 
of the hall-mark) was transformed into a pair of candlesticks of the same pattern 
as that of a pair made in 1754-5 and presented by his son (then Viscount Brome, 
later second Earl and first Marquess Cornwallis), and the original inscription, donor’s 
arms, and date engraved. 

Pleasant as is the plain octagonal caster of 1717-18, it is yet another witness to 
the conversion of earlier gifts, namely, those of John Legard (admitted 1649), John 
Collett (1649) and Thomas Dodsworth (1664-5), and is apparently part of a set of 
casters, some of which appear to have been lost or melted later. 

An excellent specimen of its kind is the Monteith bowl of 1722-3, given by 
Viscount Parker, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield. Bowls of this kind were not 
originally intended for punch, but, according to Anthony 4 Wood, the antiquary, 
in 1683, were to be used as “‘a vessel or bason notched at the brims to let drinking 
glasses hang there by the foot, so that the body or drinking place might hang in 
the water to coole them. Such a bason was called a ‘Monteigh,’ from a fantastical 
Scot, called ‘Monsieur Monteigh,’ who at that time or a little before wore the 
bottome of his cloake or coate so notched.” An earlier Monteith bowl, the gift of 
Sir Edward Nichols (admitted in 1690), was converted into other plate in 1724. 

Limitations of space forbid more than a passing glance at many other interesting 
eighteenth-century pieces of plate, such as the unusual oval bowl of large dimen- 
sions, made in 1741-2 and given by Sir William Lowther, baronet; John Strange’s 
beer jug of 1756-7; an exceedingly rare tobacco-stand of a year later; John 
Campbell of Calder’s epergne of 1777-8, showing in the decoration the influence 
of Robert Adam; a cake or bread basket of 1763-4, given by Henry Pelham; 
a large standish, as inkstands were first called, of the year 1745-6; and candlesticks 
presented by the Hon. Charles Brodrick and John Thomas Townshend, afterwards 
second Viscount Sydney. The list might be extended by the inclusion of several 
interesting specimens of salvers and early Georgian sauce-boats. 

Five two-handled cups call for notice: the Earl of Ashburnham’s cup of 1739-40, 
made by Paul Lamerie, whose name is more prominent to-day than that of any 
other silversmith of the eighteenth century, though several contemporary craftsmen 
of the same school were of equal merit. The second cup, wrought in 1750-1 by 
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Thomas Farrer and decorated with the ornate straps so popular with the Anglo- 
French school of silversmiths, is mainly of historical interest, having been presented _ 
by Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The third cup is plain and 
massive, with a high domed cover and a short foot, which is somewhat dispropor- 
tionately small for the large body. It is 12}inches in height, and was made in1715-16 
for the donor, Thomas, Earl of Clare, created Duke of Newcastle, whose arms are 
engraved upon it. A cup of the same shape as the Townshend cup, just described, 
and with similar handles, 12 inches high, is conspicuous for the excessively florid 
rococo decoration of embossed scrolls, flowers, vines and shell work, typical of the 
period, 1745-6, the date stamped upon it with the mark of Eliza Godfrey, one of 
the English women goldsmiths of the eighteenth century. The arms of the donor, 
Thomas Pelham, cousin of the above Duke of Newcastle and afterwards Earl of 
Chichester, are engraved upon it. Viscount Palmerston’s plain and massive cup of 
1761-2 follows the prevailing fashion in its shape. 

One or more of these cups are used at College feasts, notably at the Blithe and 
Commemoration feasts, when the Master and Fellows with their guests pass round 
the “Loving Cup” in accordance with ancient custom, and utter, before quaffing 
therefrom, the words “In piam memoriam doctoris Blithe,” or ‘‘fundatricis 
nostrae,”’ as the case may be. 

The Chapel, deprived of Lady Elizabeth de Clare’s precious gifts, previously 
mentioned, contains nothing earlier than the unique gold chalice and paten 
already described. Next in date is the silver-gilt alms dish of 1671-2, embossed on 
the rim with cherubs and flowers in the manner characteristic of much Charles II 
plate, and embellished with the arms of the donor, a great benefactor of the College, 
Samuel Blithe, who later attained to the dignity of Master. 

The donor of the pair of large plain flagons of the year 1681-2, inscribed 
Calix benedictionis, cui benedicrmus, nonne Communicatio Sanguins Christi Est? and 
Et omnes in uno Spiritu potati Sumus, was Dr Nicholas Carter, a Fellow of the College. 
In their cylindrical form and size they are typical of seventeenth-century flagons 
of many cathedrals, parish churches and college chapels. 

Sir Edward Betenson’s pair of tall candlesticks, 138 inches high, made (1686-7) 
in the short reign of James II, are important specimens. They are domestic and 
not ecclesiastical in intention, and were probably intended for College use. 

A larger pair of candlesticks, 224 inches high, has the form of Corinthian 
columns. Wrought in 1759-60, they were given at the consecration of the present 
Chapel in 1769 by a former Fellow of the College, Richard Terrick, Bishop of 
London. 

It may be mentioned here that Heraldry—by no means an unimportant feature 
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LARGE TWO-HANDLED Cup AND COVER, 1739-40. 

The body is decorated below the plain moulding with a bear or lion’s 
head above a shaped, scrolled and foliated shield in relief, on a matted 
surface, joined to the handles by a festoon of bear’s or lion’s skin. On the 
short stem are hollow flutings, ovals and rosettes, on a matted surface, 
while the edge of the foot is adorned with scrolls, foliage and flowers in 
high relief. The chief features of the handles are the female terminal 
figures. The high domed cover is decorated with two cherubs heads in 
relief on shields with scallops above, joined by festoons, and is surmounted 
by a finial of vines. 

Engraved on the cup are the arms of the donor, John, second Earl of 
Ashburnham, 1744. 

Total height, 144 in. 

Maker, Paul Lamerie. 


PLATE IX 
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Ams Dis, silver-gilt, 1671-2. 

The plain depression has a raised 
central platform, with an embossed 
acanthus border. Embossed on the 
wide rim are two cherubs, tulips and 
other flowers, characteristic of the 
plate of the period of Charles II. 

The arms of the donor, Samuel 
Blithe (Blythe), 1671, Master of the 
College, 1678-1713, are engraved 
upon it. 


Diameter, 154in. [College Chapel. ] 
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PLAIN OCTAGONAL 
SUGAR CASTER 


London 1717-18. Height 7} in. 





Parr oF LARGE CANDLESTICKS, 
silver-gilt, 1686-7. 

The Classical columns rest on wide 
square plinths, which are engraved 
with the arms of the donor, Sir 
Edward Betenson, Baronet. 

Height, 132 in. [College Chapel.] 


Parr oF TALL CANDLESTICKS, silver- 
gilt, 1759-60. 

These are in the form of Corinthian 
pillars, on large square fluted bases, 
decorated at the corners with acan- 
thus leaves. Engraved on the foliated 
scrolled panels are the arms of the 
donor, Richard Terrick, Bishop of 
London, 1769. 

Height, 221 in. [College Chapel. ] 
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TWO OF FOUR SILVER SALTS OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


With contemporary salts (with three scrolls) of English Delft ware, kindly lent for comparison 
by W. Glaisher, Esq., Sc.D., Trinity College. 


1. Lambeth Delft (purchased at Swaffham Prior), 2. Marbled English Delft. 
3. Coloured Bristol Delft. 
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ONE OF TWO SALTS WITH CURVED BODIES, circa 1708 


Two similar salts, early eighteenth century, have plain projecting mouldings 
around the middle of the bodies (cf. the salt to left above). 


Height of each salt, 33 in. 


CHAP. VI. PLATE XII 





LARGE TOBACCO STAND, 1757-8 

The top of the shaped stand is decorated with shell-like work, and sprigs of foliage are applied 
at intervals on the reeded edge; it rests on four foliated and scrolled feet. The barrel-shaped 
jar is surmounted by the donor’s crest. The two small circular dishes, enriched with spiral 
concave flutings, have decorated edges similar to that of the stand. 

Donor, William Peere Williams. ; 

Maker, Phillips Garden. 
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SAUCE BOAT OF 1751-2 
(Donor, Hugh Hare) 


TWENTIETH CENTURY: THE AMOS CUP AND WAR PLATE 


in the embellishment of English plate, especially after the Restoration of Charles II— 
is of historical as well as of decorative value to the student of old plate. By the 
help of the several changes in the style of the mantling the majority of pieces made 
between 1660 and 1800 may be approximately dated. 

Recent gifts of plate may conveniently be treated as pre-war and post-war 
respectively. Four plain salts, smaller replicas of the early eighteenth-century 
specimens already described, were presented to the College in 1906 by George 
Newton Pitt, M.D., who was at Clare from 1876-79. Between 1896 and 1906 a 
silver snuff-box and a silver cigar-box were given by the late W. A. Macfarlane- 
Grieve, Esq., of Impington Hall, a graduate of Oxford who became attached to 
Clare, and who also endowed the ‘Macfarlane-Grieve Feast,” held annually on 
Shrove Tuesday. 

During the War and after there have been several additions to the College plate, 
all of them modern with one notable exception. This is the cup, of similar shape 
to the Townshend and Pelham cups, presented to Clare in memory of benefits 
conferred, by James Amos (1851), Andrew Amos (1885), the present Rector of 
Rotherhithe, and Andrew J. A. Amos (1921). The cup was given, in 1846, by 
Lord Stanmore’ to a near relative of the grandfather of James Amos—William Lax 
of St Ibbs, Hitchin, sometime Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. The decora- 
tions and tracery are all, with the exception of the modern inscribed dedication to 
the College, exactly as they were when Lord Stanmore made his gift eighty years 
before. The cup, eleven inches in height, is adorned with the Louis XIV strapwork 
popularised by the Anglo-French silversmiths, of whom the maker (in 1717-18), 
David Willaume, was one of the most distinguished. The Amos cup adds another 
Willaume piece to the Clare collection, for the Earl of Lincoln’s rose-water ewer 
and dish and the Brodrick salver are by the same hand. 

A large plain bowl on three scrolled feet is inscribed “‘The Foxwold Billiard 
Circle’s Open (Senior) Championship Challenge Bowl, established 1909.” This 
piece was won outright by P. H. Emerson, M.D., an old Clare man, and recently 
- presented to the College. 

During the War, or on account of it, the College has been enriched by three 
memorial pieces. A silver-gilt cup and a silver statuette commemorate our con- 
nection, in the autumn of 1914, with two regiments of the 6th Division of the 
British Expeditionary Force. The cup was presented by the officers of the rst 
Battalion of the King’s Shropshire Light Infantry, “in remembrance of the hospi- 
tality shown to them by Clare College during their stay at Cambridge 1914.” 
The statuette represents an officer of the Prince of Wales’ Leinster Regiment, and 

1 Then Sir Arthur Hamilton-Gordon. 
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is inscribed as having been presented to the College “by the officers of the 
second battalion to commemorate the great kindness and hospitality shown to 
the regiment while waiting orders in Cambridge to proceed on active service in 
September 1914.” It is a mournful reflection that a very great majority of these 
donors subsequently lost their lives. 

The third of our War pieces, a plain cup, was presented, in June 1919, under 
happier circumstances, by the ten American officers and non-commissioned officers 
who had spent the year between the Armistice and their return to the United States 
of America as undergraduates attached to Clare. 

We may lead up to our conclusion by a quotation from an article that appeared 
in the Christmas 1925 issue of Country Life, on the subject of Clare College plate 
between the dates 1650 and 1750. We heartily endorse the statement in the 
opening sentence of the writer (Mr W. W. Watts)—that “the steady accumulation 
of silver throughout the centuries by the universities, municipalities and other 
corporate bodies of this country is a matter of great satisfaction to all who are 
interested in what was one of the greatest artistic industries of our nation.” 

Our College plate has had its vicissitudes', in the nineteenth as well as in the 
seventeenth and other centuries, and we are reminded that some of these have 
been gratuitous by a now famous couplet often made use of by provocative persons 
in relegation of our authorities to a mild kind of infamy. - Some Clare plate was 
sent, about 1856-7, to a silversmith to be remade, and the step was satirised, we 
must own deservedly, by Trevelyan in his Horace at the University of Athens— 


*¢ For Decius Mus I no more care 
Than for their Plate the Dons of Clare.’’ 


But in spite of such occasional delinquencies, and far more regrettably, of the 
utter disappearance of all our foundress’ and other early plate, we have enough 
and—unless the glutted treasury is to be enlarged or some of its interlocked and 
tarnished candlesticks brought into general and normal use—to spare. 

Were all the pieces that are of any interest to be exhibited, as we hope from time 
to time they will be, in the College Hall, it might indeed be exclaimed with justice— 

“Hic argenti caput splendidum.” 

1 Clearly these do not compare, in originality at least, with the following— 

“Nicholas West, when ‘young scholar’ at King’s, being a factious fellow, set the whole College by the 
eares about the Proctorship (because the choice had not gone to his liking), and when he could not effect 
his desire, set the Provost’s Lodge on fire and stole certaine silver spoones—it may be supposed in the con- 
fusion that resulted. After this he ‘went away’ (fuga sibi consuluit), but repented and repaired once more 
to the University, where ‘with general approbation for his excellent learning, when his time was come, he 
was made a Doctor in Divinitie.’ After playing an eminent part in Church and State, he finally, at death, 
became a benefactor to his college ‘ut expiaret sua furta et facinora quae juvenis patraverit, insignem se 


Collegio Benefactorem praestitit’: another hand adds ‘i.e., poculum dedit pulcre caelatum et deauratum; 
ac praeterea nihil.’”’ (Rev. J. J. Smith, Cambridge Portfolio, p. 119.) 
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For members of an old College or Inn of Court a staircase should be a less per- 
functory matter than for the norm of dwellers. It is not merely the means of getting 
upstairs. It is, besides, a short steep street, offsetting the doorways of inhabitants 
whose individuality is represented with proper civic decorum. 

That the staircases in Clare give sufficient ceremonial and aesthetic satisfaction 
for such a part is perhaps due most of all to the long renaissance century the 
College took in building. The mediaeval staircase was, typically, the simple 
spiral “newel,” constructed of steps of stone winding round a central stone nucleus 
(newel = nucleus, or “core” of the staircase), into which they are set, all being caged 
closely into a deep rondured well. Such stone stairs were fitted into the angles of 
Norman keeps, and into the flanking turrets, or tourelles, of Tudor gates. To the 
Elizabethan house, in the absence of corridors, they were indispensable. Such 
stairs may be seen in the second court of St John’s College. In the S.E. corner is an 
example in wood, and in the opposite corner a good stone newel stair built about 
a hundred years earlier (circa 1510). 

Few suspect the presence of a stone newel-stair in our own College, but, leading 
up in the thickness of the wall, such a stair runs from the Chapel-archway to give 
access to the Chapel roof. The slits which light the stair look out over Trinity Hall, 
giving only slight clue of its hidden existence. The secretiveness of this newel-stair 
shows the extraordinary economy of space which it effects, here a virtue which 
had existence-value, for the newel-stair when this was built had become, to say the 
least, ‘‘old-fashioned.”’ 

The builders of the Elizabethan period, escaped from the great Gothic era of 
church and cathedral design, turned enthusiastically, and with recognised success, 
to the elaboration of civic and domestic architecture. The master-masons now 
came to hold less undisputed mastery. The carpenter, who had built roofs and 

screens and choir-stalls, gave place largely to the jozner, who by his panelled rooms, 
panelled screens, and roofs gave to the Elizabethan house the warm domestic 
virtue of the wood in which he worked. Perhaps his greatest triumph was the 
wooden staircase. This new feature borrowed little from the old stone structure 
save the element, and that much modified, of the newel. “Wooden treads and 
risers were let into long wooden bearers called ‘strings’ and these were framed into 
posts called ‘newels'.” These doughty posts supported the whole framework and 


1 Continuous wooden newels of proper, mediaeval, type, and resembling incarcerated masts, are to be 
found not only at St John’s, but in the similar old stair towers at, e.g., Trinity, Queens’, and Caius Colleges 
(this last a particularly fine specimen). 
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enabled the designer to break the staircase into as many flights as he desired and 
to lead the steps round in the interior of an open well or double them back so as 
to give a ‘dog-legged’ stair. A handrail and a balustrade between the newels 
completed the elements of the stair.” 

In the vivid exploitation of these characters lay the genius of the post-Reformation 
staircase-builders, and in Clare our staircases have gained both dignity and beauty 
from being built at a time when the stair was changing year by year, evolving by 
spontaneous and natural shapes to the final “‘purification”’ of form which in Georgian 
times found in iron and stone (again) its only adequate expression. 

The early staircases used, generally speaking, either turned balusters or dwarf 
pilasters of flat section to fill the space between handrail and string. The newels 
had both “‘finials” and “‘pendants,” the former erect upon the top of the newel-post, 
the latter a hanging finial from its down-projecting base. The Elizabethan finial 
was large and elaborately turned, and at this period the ever-popular ball-finial 
appeared, while the more elaborate specimens, it was found in practice, were 
never more successful than when resembling, in some form or another, the 
vase. The early strings between the newels were quite plain, and the handrail was 
a stout oak beam deeper than its width and finished above with a bold roll satisfying 
to the grasp. Certain newels were carried up in the form of columns to support 
the landing above and to add strength to the stair®. This is akin to the very decora- 
tive scheme of making all the newels run in parallel continuity from floor to floor, 
as they do for instance in Audley House. 

In the least assuming and earliest of the College staircases, A and D, the newels 
are simple uncarved uprights running through two or more floors. Square-turned 
finials terminate the exposed newel-tops on staircase A, but on D there is only a 
simple moulded cap. 

The staircases beside the entrance gate show rather more elaboration. Square- 
turned finials of another design decorate the newels, and in C the finial on one floor 
reaches up and supports the beam of the landing on the next. Here the continuous 
newel goes also through from floor to floor, but it is square-turned like a vastly- 
sprouted finial. It lends the stair the very pleasant feeling which comes from any 
natural material happily exploited. In neither B nor C has the full dignity of the 
stair been realised; some immediate policy of expediency and economy (probably 
both) dwarfed it in point of size and cheapened its appeal as texture. For neither 
staircase is, alas, original, the oak having been replaced by teak facsimile in 1890— 
much to the indignation of old Mr John Whitaker, who worked on the reconstruc- 


1 Walter H. Godfrey, The English Staircase (B. 'T. Batsford, 1911). . 
2 Cf. the “official”? staircase in the S.W. corner of St Catharine’s College. 
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STAIRCASE H, AN INGENIOUS DEVICE 


tion, or rather substitution, and informs us that only the treads were worn and that 
not seriously, and that his poignant feeling was shared by others. 

In a dog-legged stair, such as E, F, G and H, the lower handrail at the turn 
_ might intersect and end at the string of the flight above it. To prevent this the 
newels were either made so large as to accommodate side by side in them two sets 
of strings and handrails (as on E, F and G) or two newels were provided (as on H). 
In this case, both newels are conjoined for most of their length, but from the 
double part single posts project both up and down (see Plate XX, Fig. 2). 

On H, in fact, we have a lively solution of one of the common difficulties of 
stair-design. If a builder were to compass the turn of each dog-leg with a separate 
landing, it would necessitate his varying the rakes of the flights when, e.g., as in 
the case of H, the distance between the first and second floors.is greater than that 
between the ground floor and the first, owing to the first-floor planning of Com- 
bination Room and Library as a piano nodile. But in the above device the newel 
may be expanded or contracted, longitudinally, by sliding 
one post beside the other, so that any number of steps may 
be accommodated on the turn of the dog-leg, no alteration 
of the stairs’ rake being necessary. 

On H stair Grumbold (presumably) was faced with the task 
of making inside his admirable tower a stair to go in one flight 
from the level of the Hall to the first floor landing, while in the 
next flight he had to compass the far greater distance from that 
landing to the attics. 

Moreover two newels standing side by side present an 
awkward problem for artistic design, and in his The English 
Staircase Godfrey specifically comments on its straightforward 
yet unusual solution in Grumbold’s handling, whereby an 
endearingly chubby console on the head of the lower newel- 
_ post carries the hand up from the lower to the upper handrail. 

On none of our stairs do we find the early Elizabethan 
baluster, but the early Jacobean pilaster is quite abundant. 
It occurs on A, B, C and D and is of the typical not very 
handsome form, wide and flat at the top and tapering towards . 205 gLoor LAND- 
the base, with a rather skimpy relief suggesting an economical inc oF sTAIRCASE H 
derivation from thin boards. Alongside landings, such pilasters, Fig. 35 from W. H. Godfrey’s 

N The English Staircase, by court- 
as they stand at parade, are rather more pleasing than on the esy of Messrs B. T. Batsford 
flights, where they follow in their lines the rake of the stairs cae 
in a manner then fairly prevalent. Jacobean low relief carving and applied jewel 





NEWEL POSTS AT 
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ornament are not to be found on any staircase, perhaps in circumspect precaution 
against reckless undergraduate footwork. | 
Towards the end of the reign of James I a new fashion was introduced for filling 
the space between handrail and staircase-string. A solid board was pierced in 
such a way as to give a pattern resembling the strap-work patterns then elsewhere 
in vogue. At a later date these pierced boards were elaborately carved in strong 
relief into masses of foliage interlacing in an peagmesareas . i 
almost tropical profusion. Staircase E, early an- i) feito 
cestor of this complexity, is simple and rugged. § . 
Each board is carved out from a single section 
of oak no less than ft. 8in. long, 2ft. 7in. broad § 
and 2 in. thick. The handrail is of early shape, } 
the strings heavy and plain, and the newels| 
are large and carry big square turned finials of | 
satisfying proportions. This strongest of college } 
stairs probably led to the rooms in occupation i 
by the Master whilst the present Master’s Lodge i 
was being built. me 
Staircases F and G are both dog-legged stairs ih 
showing the extremely big newels into which |} 
are set two pairs of rails and strings. The hand- f 
rail is the early deep type and the finial is a{ 
simple large ball. The pendants here are large, 






















FLIGHT ON E STAIRCASE 
smooth and exquisitely turned. They seem to Fig. 29 from W. H. Godfrey’s The English Staircase, 


by courtesy of Messrs B. T. Batsford and Son. 


show the first signs of the polished hard clean- 
ness of the Queen Anne and Georgian fashion. These stairs have simple wide 
strings, and they carry a pleasant form of simple turned baluster. Like Elizabethan 
examples, these are slender, and equally in keeping with the slender rail, but they 
are much more deeply cut and give some suggestion of the short full rounded baluster 
developed to such perfection by Inigo Jones. The brown and ““peaty’’ coloration 
of the woodwork here and elsewhere in Old Clare buildings proclaim the use of 
fennish (or “‘bog’’) oak. 

The simple turned baluster may be said merely to have changed its Elizabethan 
character by late Stuart times, but the spiral or twisted baluster was a genuine 
innovation of that period. This form, variously modified, shared with the plain 
baluster an extraordinary influence over staircase design for the next hundred 
years. Singularly enough we may find again in Clare the simple early form of this 
new element. Staircase H, of which we have spoken before, has an admirable 
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arrangement of heavy spiral balusters upon a stout moulded string. These balusters 
are extended also along the gallery of the Hall, looking satisfyingly like plump 
sticks of nigrous sugar-candy. The spiral of each rises easily from a full oval vase- 
shape which is carried itself upon a square foot. The disposition and proportions 
are admirable. In this, H staircase is at least equalled by the finely simple flight of 
stairs descending to the Kitchen. Here the same design is kept, but since the angle 
of the flight is less and the balusters are more widely separate, a dignity is gained 
quite lacking from the steeper stairs. The upper stairs have no pendants below the 
newels, but in the Kitchen there is a very beautiful simple specimen. 

These north-range stairs provide more than one new feature in design. Here 
the narrow, deep handrail has given place to a flat polished surface as wide as the 
newels and running gracefully up to them. The rails indicate more than in the 
earlier stairs the rising line of the flight, and now the movement is unbroken by 
finials, for the newel ends in a mere square cap moulded like the handrail. The 
consoles assist the eye and hand to move easily to the overriding of the newel, and, 
so, smoothly to begin the new flight. How readily this stair illustrates Godfrey’s 
comment “the logical result of classicising the stair was to cut short the newel, 
override it with the broad handrail and abolish the finial”?! 

As the staircases A to G have given us the early stages of this development, and 
as H supplies the middle, so may we look to the Master’s Lodge for the full and 
fair example of the complete change. 

By restrained and slender carving both newel and strings had been accommo- 
dated to the grace of a slighter handrail and simple balusters.. Though such 
carving is not a feature of the Master’s stair itself, it is typified in the lovely facings 
to the two landings. 

The stair itself is wide and gently rising. The heavy squat handrail has given 
place to a lighter one which runs smoothly up the long flight, and ramps gracefully 
up to the newels, where it is supported rather than broken by them. For the newels 
themselves have dwindled (but exquisitely) into simple fluted Corinthian columns 
beneath the handrail—little more than slightly accentuated balusters. The lowest 
newel “column” (“post” is hardly, now, the word) stands encircled by almost 
equivalent baluster elements, which are guided round it by the coil in which the 
handrail ends. 

The string, too, like the newels, has ceased to dominate the structure with the 
sense of its rigidity, being partially hidden, now, by the projecting free ends of the 
steps, each with its definite clear moulding. Supporting the handrail, each tread 
now carries three twisted balusters of slight, drawn-out early eighteenth-century 
pattern with typical square Georgian base. Below the box-like end of every step 
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is a richly carved console or bracket of flowers, supporting the step and enriching 
the whole. The wall-panelling which completes the design is entirely in key with 
the other features of the stair. It has flat Corinthian pilasters corresponding to the 
newels, and a similar handrail ramps up over them and into the corners of the well. 

Probably few wooden staircases in England surpass this specimen in grace. It is 
true that “‘elegance” and slenderness were further pursued, but in these extremes 
wood was abandoned. Rightly enough slender iron tracery and light stone were 
combined to achieve the goal of the Georgian designer—“‘the subservience of every 
part to the upward gliding plane of the stair itself.’? Of these we can show no 
examples; the wooden staircase is our joy, and lucky we are to have so many 
charming and instructive examples in one court. It is fitting therefore that the 
new building should contain wooden staircases that are worthy descendants of 
those in the old building. Far less heavy, these show a ready use of past tradition— _ 
square newel-posts, deep handrail, elementary finials, definite pendants and heavy 
strings. . 

We may perhaps note in conclusion that Old Court contains no “‘bolt-hole”’ 
stair flights of the type so common in Cambridge (e.g. in Great Court, Trinity, 
old courts of Caius and Pembroke, etc.). These have their charm, with its nuance 
of companion-ways to ship’s saloons. There is one unusually long, ancient and 
mysterious specimen in a little known part of Jesus College. 


PANELLING 


The old Chapel of the College was probably built about 1530 and carried the 
usual hangings of all important mediaeval rooms. The College accounts for 1641, 
when the Chapel was still standing, include a note of 10 shillings paid “uppon a 
Bargayne of Eighteene poundes for paveing the Eastend of ye Chappell and facing 
the white wall where the Arras Hange.” 

In the fifteenth century wood-panelling was adopted as an alternative method — 
to wall hangings for clothing the bare walls and defeating prevalent draughtiness. 
It grew steadily in favour though usually only available, of course, to the wealthier 
classes. 

The early panelling was essentially robust: long wide panels, generally of oak, 
were framed into heavy oak uprights and cross-beams held together by wooden 
pegs. As the custom of panelling grew more general, so the panels, from lack of 
suitable wood, grew smaller, and the uprights, though wide-faced still, were not 
more than one inch thick. Panel shapes, moreover, became squarer and were 
decorated with carving. The uprights and cross-pieces of the framework were 
moulded and splayed round the panels, and generally in a characteristic fashion. 
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EARLY SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PANELS IN THE J.C.R. 


The vertical pieces were commonly moulded “out of the solid’? throughout their 
length, and were so built up, but the horizontal bars were moulded discontinuously. 
Upon each horizontal bar were marked the places where verticals were to cross it, 
and between these mouldings and splays were cut which died out before reaching 
every joint. Thus everywhere a clean faced tenon joint was made. The moulding 
of the verticals abutted directly on to the horizontal rails, but the moulding on the 
latter never reached them. Sometimes the parts of the two sets were reversed, and 
generally the vertical end-rail of a section of panelling was moulded discontinuously, 
whether the other verticals were treated so or not. Mouldings on the face and not 
on the sede of the beams might always be made continuously, since there the 
jointing offered no quandary. 

This early “‘stopped”’ moulding had generally ceased by 1500, but it continued in 
different places to as late as Jacobean times. The photographs of the panelling in 
the Junior Common Room show typically this old technique. Although no longer 
in its original arrangement, the extraordinary decorative value of the panels is 
immediately noticeable. They were probably made between 1520 and 1540. The 
double-ogee strap panels, of which there are three main designs, formed a motive 
widely spread over a great part of Europe at the end of the fifteenth century. It will 
be seen that these contribute to the upper series of two rows of panelling, probably 
the original disposition. The lower series shows the most typical English decoration, 
the “‘linen-fold” carving. Said originally to have been derived from the folds of 
drapery hung over parallel rods, by incisions and revolutions of the edges, the last 
types became elaborately removed from their simple parentage. In the panelling 
here three types of linen-fold pattern occur. One type is short and the linen is folded 
over three short rods; the next is intermediate in size, and, most unusually, the rods 
supporting the linen are cut with the holes of a flute; the last, and commonest type, 
is that of the long panels in which the rods have at their ends a strange biseriate 
bract treatment. The freely carved panels ranged beside the ogee strap panels show 
the vine, hop, oak, rose, acanthus and pomegranate. The two examples of a vine 
sprouting from a tun have led to speculation that a rebus may be intended (on the 
surname, e.g. ? Vinton). If so, then it awaits recognition, and that once settled, 
what of the heart crossed with two arrows, the vine and the rose growing from 
wooden boxes, and the oak growing from a heart-shaped shield? 

This entirely delightful panelling is almost all we can now show of our otherwise 
vanished Tudor Clare. That much of it dates from the earlier part of the Tudor 
period we have on the double and independent authority of a master-carver of 
‘epical’ experience, Mr John Whitaker, senior, and of the renowned mediaeval 
archaeologist, Professor Hamilton Thompson. These experts have separately 
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attributed the bulk, at any rate, of the panel designs and execution to, most 
probably, the third decade of the sixteenth century; Mr Whitaker pointing out, 
for instance, the subordination in the grape clusters of individual grapes to the 
naively homogeneous mass; while Professor Hamilton Thompson was disposed 
(again ‘for instance’) to associate our pomegranates with the free use of this motive 
in the carved woodwork of King’s Chapel (circa 1535-6), where the abundance 
of this fruit would symbolise the looked-for fertility of Henry’s second Queen, 
Anne Boleyn. 

On the other hand, all the panelling cannot have a very early date, since the 
linen-fold panels, in contrast with the upper series, have “mitred” moulding. This 
fashion is one which supplanted the discontinuous moulding, and here, although 
the moulding is still cut “‘out of the solid,” it is carefully carried along the horizontal 
rails until it intersects the moulding of the verticals in a neat mitre join. These 
panels show the early phase of mitreing at the top of the panel and abutment at 
the base. 

About the time of James I, the far less exacting method of “applied” moulding 
took the field, and has held it ever since. The frame-work is square-cut at the 
panel-edge, and round the margin of each recessed panel is inserted a separate 
strip of moulding. All the later exact and elaborate forms are made possible by 
this usage. 

The panelling of the Junior Common Room pre-dates the present building, but 
a settlement made by Barnabas Oley in 1656 shows that some rooms at least 
were panelled when the early ranges of the College were built. “John Westley was 
to plaster all the upper and all the under Roomes and all the middle ranges of 
Chambers that were not covered with wainscot.”? Just as to-day, no attics nor 
ground-floor rooms were panelled, and we may readily believe that the panelling 
in the first floor rooms of A, C and D staircases was put in when the College was 
being built. The ranges where these rooms occur were not begun until 1638, and 
it seems strange therefore to find in all these sets of rooms panelling of the early 
Tudor type, in which the moulding is “‘stopped.”” This can be seen easily, even in 
the illustrations, and we must presume either that the fashion for this moulding 
lingered very late in Cambridge, as more cheaply produced than mitred moulding, 
or we may suppose that the panelling was derived, with that in the Junior Common 
Room, from the earlier building. In favour of this latter view is the curcumstance 
that the old College was gradually and systematically pulled down, and had not 
been, this time, destroyed by fire. It would have been natural to utilize again such 
of the old wainscoting aswas still sound, and the careful economy of the early building 
operations makes this very probable Miscellaneous detail lends credit to the idea. 
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The first floor room on A staircase is panelled from floor to ceiling with the early 
wide stopped panelling, but in at least three places the panels have been ruthlessly 
cut across in a manner suggesting far more strongly adaptation of existing woodwork 
than design of new panelling to fit a room. Exactly similar comment can be made 
about the room immediately above the entrance archway. Here, below a thick 
layer of grey paint (not to mention wall-paper, in places), subsists yet more of the 
early panelling, including a long section designed as a unit, and standing above 
the height of the rest of the wainscot. This section has panels of three sizes and, 
surmounted by a cornice, is large and assertive, so that, standing between it and the 
heavy dignified fireplace, the inmate is rather overwhelmed. Apart from this 
suggestion that the panelling may not be indigenous to the room, the same cutting- 
across of panels may be seen here as in the room on staircase A. There is an 
immediate intuition that the fireplace (Plate XV, Fig. 1) is far truer to the date 
(1638) than is the rest of the chamber’s woodwork. Parts of the panelling upon it 
have moulding cut in the solid, but mitred, and parts have applied moulding. 
The pilasters supporting the mantel are thoroughly Jacobean in character, and the 
bellied mantel itself is very characteristically late Jacobean. The two rounded 
panels of the overmantel “date” almost equally well. 

- The south range room on the first floor of D staircase is panelled to a height of 
seven feet all round. In the south-east corner of the room is the old type of panelling 
with its delightfully wide open units, but the rest of the room is covered with the 
much smaller units of a later date. Recent careful repairs have made it difficult 
to assert that the early panelling was not made for the room, for the adjustment 
is really very good, but it is with much more confidence that we turn to the smaller 
panelling for probably the room’s original decoration as specifically designed. 
Recent changes do not permit us to judge by fit, but the small size of the panels 
and the applied moulding which surrounds them both suggest that this is the 
covering made for the room-wall in 1640, and our only example of panels of that 
date. Part of the room has had the old woodwork replaced by modern facsimile, 
and this is true especially of the fireplace area. 

The importance of the two last mentioned wainscot rooms is witnessed by the 
heavy moulded cornice over them, probably again of 1640 date, though that on 
C is now a modern replica. 

It is impossible to leave the discussion of these rooms without reference, again, to 
the first floor room of staircase A. In the 1890’s, Addison, the staircase gyp, dis- 
covered the panelling in the window embrasures. Below successive layers of wall- 
paper, traced back about a hundred years, were nailed battens, then canvas, and 
below this the panelling. The four pieces of oak revealed were richly carved. 
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Each about 6 ft. high and 1 ft. 6 in. wide, they had clearly been cut from a pre- 
existing work. The greater part of the panels is a modified linen-fold design, but 
at the base of each is a freely designed pattern of the sunflower-daisy kind, with 
circular flowing stems and adventitious foliage. The whole is shallowly cut, and a 
piece from the embrasure of one window was clearly joined, in its original state, to 
a piece now in another embrasure. The screen from which this wood was excised 
must clearly have been of large dimension, but its date and origin are so far quite 
uncertain. | 

In the half-century which passed between the building of the east range and that 
of the north range of the court, great changes had gone on in all domestic archi- 
tecture. The waning influence of individual craftsmen marked the rise of the 
architect, and a more punctilious designing of every feature of the fabric. Thus 
Sir Christopher Wren in the building of Trinity College Library made himself 
responsible for the woodwork of the interior, and his chief joiner, Cornelius Austin, 
worked under his immediate direction. Such unified control could not but develop 
enormously the effect of panelling and wainscoting. Large and beautiful panels 
were designed solely for the rooms they were to occupy. Thus when the same 
Cornelius Austin, just spoken of, was commissioned in 1688 to panel the Hall and 
Combination Room of Clare, he introduced conceptions of treatment vastly 
different from that in the rooms on C and D staircases, and an imagination 
certainly enriched by his contact with Wren. The enormous success of this notable 
Cambridge joiner is seen at its height in the Combination Room, but since due 
praise for it has been given in the architectural article, here we must leave it to 
treat at once of the College Hall. 

At first glance the Hall seems to have little enough in common with the Com- 
bination Room: but imagine the gilt gone, the ripe garlands of fruit vanished, the 
ribboning removed from panel-surfaces, and pilasters restored to plainness and 
dignity again; it is not now necessary to deplore the disastrous dimming of old 
Austin’s eye as he passed degenerately down from Combination Room to Hall. 
Such a retrospection revisits very nearly the original facts. Austin used for the 
Hall practically the same panel-moulding as for the Combination Room, and, we 
may think, to obtain similar effects. The florid profusion of applied carving was 
definitely due to Mr Thomas Phyffers who, under the direction of Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt, “decorated” the Hall in 1870-72. They embellished the unhappy edifice 
with enough decoration for three such Saloons, so that it is not unfair to suspect 
them also of most of the gilding, though some there probably was from the beginning. 
The huge fireplace on the north, carrying wooden figures and a bust of our Foun- 
dress, is also the work of Wyatt and Phyffers. It would be worth a great deal to 
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PANELS AND DOORS 


have back the Hall ‘“‘as Austin bit,” with simple ceiling and plain white walls 
evoking all the kindliness of the warm undecorated oak, and clean, unfrayed, 
~ stone-slabbéd floor. 

The Chapel contributes examples of panelling from the mid-eighteenth century 
period, when real evolution of type had ceased, and we must admire clean technique 
and able application rather than incisive, virile creation. It is perhaps to this 
period or to a slightly later one that we must ascribe the large white-painted panels 
of the angle-rooms on the first floor of staircase F. They are of deal and are plainly 
moulded. The clear intention that they should be painted shows how far removed 
was their designer from utilizing in the old manner the surface quality of wood; 
their size and form show the architectural significance they were meant to carry. 
In the big room on the first floor of staircase E a definitely successful use has been 
made of a similar type of painted panelling. It is apparently of similar date to that 
on F, though even casual inspection reveals the greater antiquity (? late Caroline 
period) of the large central panel above the fireplace. 

Old Court’s historical sequences of wooden panelling have a recent posterity in 
the new Memorial Building. In the two Fellows’ sets the single square oak panel 
above the fireplace shows possibly just enough character to justify the little hope 
that, in our own self-conscious generation, natural, undidactified impulse may take 
heart to enlarge itself again. 


ENTRANCE DOORWAYS, ETC. 

The early Tudor door was scarcely more than a piece of the wainscot set upon 
hinges and given a latch. The room on A staircase has two such doors—one, 
fitted with modern hinges and handle at the entrance to the gyp-room, the other 
built up into the panelling. Both consist merely of a double row of panels, and 
on each can still be seen the marks of the old cock’s-head hinges. Within a few 
feet of this charming made-up doorway, in a great gash in the panels, an ugly later 
doorway has been set. The stout “oak” which closes this set of rooms is probably 
original, and below the thick paint the mitred mouldings can be seen cut in the 
solid beams. 

Much more ceremonial than this ‘“‘oak”’ is the doorway at the foot of staircase E. 
In the illustration it looks quite lonely without its attendant football team, though, 
thus bereaved, and so solidly framed (through the sensible exclusion by the photo- 
grapher of the flanking windows), it attains its maximum nobility. This typical 
provincial Jacobean work may be attributed, with the stair, to Francis Wright, who 
did all the contemporary woodwork of the range. The door is of double thickness, 
the inner layer being left as parallel rough planking. The panelling on the outside 
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has mitred mouldings cut out of the solid, and the applied jewel ornament is 
thoroughly Jacobean. The whole is robust and dignified enough to sort well with 
the stair inside and the stonework outside, and that is saying a good deal. The same 
sort of feeling is given by the College screens, a structure which would receive far 
more notice in any less retired position. The design is very like that inside the Hall, 
but, standing outside it, the screens escaped Phyffers—only to meet the almost 
equally unhappy fate of black paint. 

All the three doorways which are set on the axial line of Library, Combination 
Room and Hall are in some way emphasized. They formed, in a sense, the core 
round which Grumbold designed the entire range. To the observer standing in 
the doorway between the Master’s Lodge and the Library, they bridge the delightful 
pathway which leads through Library and Combination Room to the far end of 
the Hall, where in the distance the College arms, richly garnished, fill out their 
own pilasters and pediment as if, “by a willing suspension of disbelief,” within the 
last doorway of all. In the Library the doors have simple, severely classic, flanking 
Ionic pilasters. The straight unbroken pediment above rests upon the cornice, 
which, by being also the cornice of the library shelving, binds all the woodwork 
of the room into one architectural unit. 

The doorway giving access to the Combination Room from the musician’s 
gallery is a dark heavy structure, unflanked by pilasters or columns. The wide 
moulded surround of the door in effect replaces them. The unbroken straight 
pediment is supported on rich, heavy, scroll-like brackets, and the moulding of the 
pediment itself is deep. From the Hall this doorway adequately decorates the 
whole gallery wall; but it seems to require a more simple background to assert 
more emphatically the rightness of its shape. 

The charming proportions of the panelled doors of the Combination Room 
must, in the name of Austin’s genius, be taken for granted, but we may call attention 
to the good modern doors which, since 1911, have separated the musicians’ gallery 
from the staircase. : 

Over the doors of two rooms in College and over two doors in the Master’s 
Lodge, heavy corniced labels occur; all four are similar in design and are mid- 
seventeenth century in character. 

No other College doorways outstandingly solicit comment. To pass to analogous 
structures, the pillared canopy over the altar and the organ screen in the Chapel 
call for mention. Of these the first has a good classic order of Corinthian column, 
entablature and pediment. It can hardly, however, be considered happy for the 
purpose which it serves, as it overweights the altar it is intended to dignify and 
darkens the picture which it frames. 
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The woodwork at the other end of the Chapel is much more successful. The two 
great stalls, the archway leading to the antechapel, and the organ-case have been 
combined into a whole of considerable moment, but even so hardly worthy of the 
excellent craftsmanship employed. The success of the fireplace in the Combination 
Room is so commonly acknowledged that one need do no more than comment on 
the carving upon the curved frieze. The acanthus leaves cling pleasantly to the 
roll of the mould and curve over from it at the top with fluent rhythm. This part 
of the mantel is probably mid-Georgian, and has its parallel in leather-work 
ornamentation of that period. The cornice above is distinctly later and less good. 

The “‘classes” (book-cases) described in Chapter vi! are thoroughly typical of the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, and very closely match those dated 1623 
in St John’s College Library. 

Of furniture we have neither very old nor very beautiful examples. Standing on 
the dais in the Hall is a good early seventeenth-century arm-chair. The seat is flat 
and the perpendicular legs are joined by a single heavy rail stretching round them. 
The panel back is inlaid decoratively with a aac pattern, and above is a 
heavy rail simply carved and inlaid. 

In the antechapel is a second piece of interesting furniture. It is a large cupboard 
of (probably) the late sixteenth century, and it was bought by Dr Gardiner when 
he was Bursar. The upper part has two large doors with panelling of the Tudor 
kind; the original cock’s-head hinges and the original handles are intact. The two 
drawers in the lower part of the cupboard are faced with a very attractive design 
carried out in a manner fairly widespread at the end of the sixteenth century. The 
face of the design is left at the original surface-level of the plank, whilst the back- 
ground is sunk uniformly to about one-sixth of an inch. There is no relief carving, 
but nevertheless, as in this case, most effective results can be achieved. Most of the 
furniture in Hall and Combination Room is of poor design, and one cannot help 
a slight feeling of regret that donors of plate to the College had not sought, in the 
hey-day, e.g., of chair-design, to show a more original expression of their generosity. 

Here ends the tale of the interior and decorative woodwork of the College. It 
has a distinct personality of its own, partly perhaps because of the uniformity of 
style which seems a College tradition, and partly because of a uniformity of material. 
Practically all the main staircases and the later panelling are made of brown 
pollard oak which has the strange friendly “red” tone so characteristic of Hall and 
Combination Room. The Memorial Building has started, we hope, such another 
tradition in the exclusive use for the staircases of oak from Hatfield Park. 


1 The early eighteenth-century doorway in the Victoria and Albert Museum from 18 Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has similar carved mouldings to its jambs. 
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The external woodwork of the College is less abundant but not less good than 
the internal work. The two cupolas mentioned in the architectural article are 
extremely beautiful, and that over the Hall is quite comparable with the more 
famous example on the Custom House at King’s Lynn. i 


PLASTER-WORK 


It is appropriate to mention at this stage, since we have so little, the slight 
examples possessed by the College of early plaster-work. Although plaster craft 
rose to great heights in the sixteenth century, we have none so early, all our examples 
being clearly dated 1688. In the first floor corridor and in the staircase well of 
the Master’s Lodge are very happy coloured borders of plaster fitting at the junction | 
of wall and ceiling, and the latter is fairly elaborate. The most significant piece of 





PLASTER-WORK ARCH OF DOORWAY TO HALL-GALLERY 
From Willis and Clark’s Architectural History of the University of Cambridge. 


plaster, however, is the archway of the entrance to the musicians’ gallery. Its forms 
are large and simple, and have a robustness quite in harmony with the woodwork 
of stair and gallery. On the face overlooking the gallery it has been coloured and 
gilded to conform with the rest of the Hall, and the naturalness of the effect suggests 
that, like the examples in the Lodge, all this decorative plastering was originally 
coloured. The old appearance has been recaptured, and when one can say as much 
for the College Hall, then the College will have fully entered its rich architectural 
heritage. 
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Giappudeld «*Cotantry Life?” 
THE COMBINATION ROOM 
Shewing Austen’s wainscoting, circa 1690, and old chest beyond table 


- The portraits are: fireplace, imaginary likeness of Elizabeth de Clare; centre, Archbishop Tillotson ; 
above door, William Webb, Mag. Coll. 
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METAL-WORK OF THE COLLEGE 


THE IRON GATES 


The three ornamental gates associated with the old College buildings were 
erected in the years 1713-15, following the extraordinary revival of taste in artistic 
ironwork which was stimulated by Mary on her co-succession to the throne. The 
execution of the work, presumably with the design, was entrusted to a smith of the 
name of Warren, who is likely to have been a native of Cambridge; arguing from 
the fact that no entries occur in the College accounts of payments of journey-money, 
as is usual in the case of workmen employed by the College and living at a distance. 

It appears to the writer to be very likely that Warren and other smiths were em- 
ployed under the master designer Tijou on the work at Hampton Court andin London 
from 1690 to 1710, when a great deal of elaborate ironwork was executed in a very 
short time and a number of smiths must have been employed. After that period 
work almost ceased in London and sprang up at various provincial centres, among 
them Cambridge. At any rate Warren used scroll work of Tijou design on the bridge 
gates at Clare. 

The first work to be completed at Clare was the “Iron Gate next the Field,” 
namely that at the Queens’ Road end of the Avenue; the others following soon after. 
The total of the sums paid to Warren for the execution of the three gates appears to 
have been £226. 11s. 6d. We cannot wonder, at this rate, that Tijou lived in 
poverty. 

Other smith-craft attributed to Warren includes the Trinity Avenue gates in 
Cambridge, gates near Newmarket, in Berkshire, and the gates to the recently 
demolished Devonshire House in London; and his work as a whole, in the writer’s 
opinion, shows a combination of structural stability, lightness and beauty unequalled 
in the work of other smiths. His scroll-work as well as his foliage were superbly 
designed and executed; he did not overdo the use of masks or other appliqué 
ornament, and, in particular, he did not overload the overthrow above the gates. 
His work was essentially English in character. 

In its lace-like beauty, the Bridge Gate completes the harmony of the view of the 
College from the nearer end of the Avenue; the sense of beauty derived from its 
strength and lightness is enhanced by the restraint with which the ornament is 
applied. It is in the form of a triple gate, only the centre panel of which is made 
to open. There are four flush pilasters bounding the whole and between the panels. 
A narrow lock-rail on the wicket is prolonged across the whole structure; it encloses 
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scroll work on the panels. The dog-bars at the base are of an unusual pattern; they 
are elegantly looped and scrolled and bear the usual arrow-head. Shorter scrolled 
arrows are persistent across the design, springing from the lock-rail. 

The overthrow is of two parts, the lower portion consisting of a wide horizontal 
rail containing diverging scrolls of the Tijou pattern; there is a small projecting 
rose in the middle of the centre panel. The upper story of the overthrow is divided 
into pyramids, of which the centre and highest is twice intersected horizontally, the 
bottom portion bearing the escutcheon of the College surrounded with naturalistic 
branches bearing bay leaves and berries; the middle and upper portions have scrolls 
and acanthus leaves with tendrils and terminate in a pointed finial; the two smaller 
pyramids rest above the side panels and each consists of a bold design of acanthus 
scrolls with a finial. 

The gate furthest from the older part of the College is of much simpler design. 
It is a single wicket with a narrow lock-rail with scroll work. Above is a pleasing 
overthrow of large plain and acanthus scrolls and bears the inevitable escutcheon. 
The dog-bars are of the looped pattern of the Bridge Gate. With the four stone 
pillars, which are well proportioned, the effect is charming. 

The heavy spear-headed railing between the larger and smaller pillar on each 
side is fairly modern. At one time this space was occupied by a red brick wall, as 
is shown in the interesting oil painting of 1730 date which has been accorded the 
distinction of frontispiece to this volume. 

In the gate at the entrance to the College we have an elaborate design. It is 
admirably adapted to the imposing stone piers which support it; the piers, however, 
were erected forty years previously by the brothers Grumbold and carried gates of 
wood in the first instance. The gate consists of three panels, two of which, the centre 
and left-hand sections, can be opened. Above the centre wicket is a fixed design 
resembling a semicircular grille, with its corners filled in with scrolls. The lock-rail 
is unusual, consisting of a single bar with fleur-de-lis ornaments above and looped 
projections below. Dog-bars are replaced with scrolled panels. 

As in the Bridge Gate, the overthrow has a lower horizontal portion filled with 
scroll work and three pyramids above. The scroll work here is very bold and bears 
acanthus and water-leaf ornamentation. 

The centre pyramid bears the escutcheon and has a series of convex curves for its 
outline, thus differing from that on the other great gate which has a concave effect. 

The plain gates, in each case relieved only by a scrolled lock rail, namely those 
in the arches at the Porter’s Lodge and at the back of the College, were almost 
certainly executed by Warren. 
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MODERN METAL-WORK 


Over the swing doors to the Hall are two semicircular grilles of pleasing design 
of scrolls and water-leaves. They are obviously modern, since their intersecting 
bars vary in width; those in old work always being flush with one another. They 
were probably executed in 1869, when the swing doors were added. 

The bronze gates to the Memorial Building form the entrance to the Memorial 
Arch, in the centre of the block, and are therefore a prominent feature of the 
facade. They are of bronze throughout, of a total height of 11 ft., and the design is 
renaissance in style with a strong Greek character. The general lines are simple, 
and consist of vertical bars, surrounded by a fret pattern margin, with flowers 
worked in at the angles. 

A bronze lantern, presented by Officers undergoing Staff Courses during the Great 
War, has been let into the wall opposite the entrance to the Porter’s lodge. It 
bears an inscription and the Royal monogram and is of artistic as well as of prac- 
tical value. 3 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Mr J. R. Wardale, who, at the 
writer’s instigation, made a lengthy and successful search in the College records 
for the name of the smith of the old iron gates. Mr Wardale incidentally discovered 
the details as to date and cost embodied in this article. The writer also acknowledges 
his indebtedness in the past to Mr J. Starkie Gardner in connection with Warren’s 
gates, as well as to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott and Messrs J. W. Singer of Frome, the 
designer and makers respectively of the bronze gates, for the information they have 
kindly supplied. 


THE WINDOWS IN THE COLLEGE HALL 


In the year 1908 an old member of the College, Mr H. H. Noble, offered a sum 
of money to the Master and Fellows to be applied in any way which they considered 
best for some permanent improvement to the College buildings. Various suggestions 
were made, but that finally adopted—with Mr Noble’s consent and, incidentally, 
involving a much larger contribution from him than that originally promised—was 
the replacement of the plain plate-glass windows in the Hall with glass painted 
with the coats of arms of benefactors and distinguished alumnz of the College. 

The Bursar at that time, Dr Walter Gardiner, expended an amazing amount of 
time and trouble in collecting information about armorial bearings, and with the 
valuable help of Mr G. W. Humphry, one of the leading artists of the day in stained 
glass, the windows were designed and the work was carried out. The opportunity of 
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removing the lower transomes was taken, so that the frames now appear as they 
were originally. Mr Wardale, who had played a leading part in the decision, was 
kind enough himself to bear the cost of the de Clare window in the gallery. 

These windows are a permanent memorial to our benefactors Mr Noble and Mr 
Wardale, to the artist Mr Humphry, and last but not least to Dr Gardiner. 


“In every College,” writes Mr Barwell, “there lurk particular treasures,” and he 
cites, for instance, Magdalene, with its Hall and Pepysian Library; Trinity for its 
statuary and books; Peterhouse and King’s for old stained glass. At Peterhouse, 
Trinity Hall, and Queens’ there are good specimens of medieval book-collections, 
while Corpus has its plate as well as books, and Gonville and Caius its Jacobean 
monuments and its gateways. 

In this chapter we have attempted to de-lurk our treasures—the plate, which 
deserves to be ranked, if after that of Christ’s and Corpus, with that, at any rate, 
of Caius and Pembroke, and which contains treasures unmatched by any other 
college; the gateways, no less admirable than those of Caius or St John’s; the 
notable ironwork; the woodwork of the two Combination Rooms within, and of 
the cupolas without; and, finally, the staircases, whose ‘appeal’ has lurked unduly, 
despite their accessibility and the approval of architects for so thorough a develop- 
mental sequence. With so much to go on, it is worth while aiming at perfection, 
even if a perfection-complex be the not wholly enjoyable result. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Thewriter of this sub-section on the College Library believes that, comprehensively 
considered, his little task is the most important in the book. Such morbid partialities 
are of course predictable of specialists, and never perhaps more surely so than when 
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A BOOKWORM AT HIS DESK 


From the Ship of Fools. (J. W. Clark, The Care of Books, fig. 142, p. 298. By courtesy of the 
; Syndics of the Cambridge University Press.) 
the individual in question is really an amateur in grain; lives up to his belief in the 
paradox that a specialist is generally one who knows nothing about anything else; 
and above all happens to find himself one of a number of larger and more genuine 
birds, who are bound when such a synthetic pie as this is opened to sing each at his 
loudest and ablest, if not actually to sing, or to appear to sing, against each other. 
Philosophers are in the habit of assuring us that what is not in anybody’s con- 
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sciousness cannot be said with certainty to exist. It follows, presumably, that what 
is present, and that but rarely, in the consciousness of very few, can hardly be said 
to be. It is the writer’s curious lot to have to urge upon an enormous majority of 
Clare men, past and present, first, the very fact of the existence of a College 
Library. It will further be his happier task to contend, if not perhaps to prove, 
that our books—the best, or perhaps, more accurately, the rarest of them—con- 
stitute for one reason or another the most valuable class of objects belonging to the 
College, and a class which has been for longer than any other in our continuous 
possession. Finally, it will be his privilege not only to plead for the reinstatement 
for use of the present Library, but, furthermore, to advocate the instalment of an 
undergraduate’s Library in the obvious place where such a library should be, as 
soon as the completion of the new buildings sufficiently relieves the present con- 
gestion—namely, the north range attics above the Combination Room and present 
Library. By this measure, much that is but book-ballast in the old collection would 
come into its own as bullion in the new; and what are now respectively but a 
lumber room and a bleak range of drearily north-lit student-sets would become, 
the one a living home and symbol for the cultural aspiration of the College, the 
other a noble annexe to the Combination Room, where objects of value and 
interest could be preserved with proper care, exhibited with dignity, and inspected 
in cleanliness and comfort. 

That our Library has become a sort of mental slum is no credit even to an 
admittedly overcrowded Body. It is time we realised that, condoning this decay, 
we have condoned, insensibly, a degrading of corporate values of intrinsic moment, 
not only for the past, or for the future perfect, but, more galling, in present, constant 
contrast with the effective equipment of other colleges. And how many even 
studious Clare men would instinctively think, like their counterparts elsewhere, of 
a college community as possessing, ideally, not three but four main structural 
limbs: a Hall, a Chapel, Common Rooms, and a Library? 

We must leave our readers to supply the answer. 


In these days of abundant facilities, it is difficult to realize the significance of a 
Library to a medieval student. In his Early Collegiate Life, the most readable, 
and cheapest, of all such surveys, the late Dr John Venn has enforced the constant 
and supreme importance of a medieval College Library-chamber and of its books: 
we must be content to urge the reader to refer to him, merely remarking that if 
the Hall was the stomach, the Library was then, as the playing field is now, the 
very heart of a college. 

How the Library evolved to become a recognized element of collegiate arrange- 
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ment is succinctly described at the outset of their magnum opus by Professor Willis 
and J. W. Clark?. From them we gather that Clare has possessed, in medieval, 
Tudor, and post-Revolution times respectively, not less than three successive 
Library-chambers, though the earliest was not built until a century had elapsed 
from the date of first foundation. “Little or nothing can now,” they write, “be 
recovered concerning the original [szc] College. We know that a Library was 
being built between 1420 and 1430, as the College Register records that William 
Wymbell, Master, contributed £3 for the glass of all the windows on the south side: 
and that his successors, Gull and Wilflet, gave or procured subscriptions for the 
fabric of the same.” Mr Wardale comments that, as the building is mentioned 
under three successive Masters, it clearly was a long and costly undertaking. 

There are many who think that the organized study of history is still unduly 
neglectful of many material aspects of sociology, and especially of architecture, with 
its great variety of obvious (and yet, we must suppose, despised) values, as reflector 
of conditions and concrete stimulator of the faculty of living into the past. The 
history of architectural planning is here of particular moment, and plan, whether 
as stabiliser of progress or incentive to it, merits close consideration. In his Care 
of Books (p. 137) Clark has rightly called attention to the fact that “the erection 
of a library proper was an afterthought in many of the older colleges, as it had 
been in the monasteries.” 

William of Wykeham’s planning of an important room to serve as library at 
New College marks for Britain, really, a red-letter date. Till then the presumption 
that a room of ordinary size and of no special distinction would suffice to house 
the college books, though well founded, at first, on the scarcity of these, must 
have tended to persist against and so to inhibit the natural impulses to study a 
subject from a number of points of view in a number of books, and to increase the 
variety of subjects studied. Upon these impulses the very existence of a commodious 
library, only partly filled, must have acted as a constant incitement, both liberating 
them and giving that liberation status, and reacting further on the frequency of 
individual feeling that, in the multiplying of books, to desire the private ownership 
of some was not necessarily futile. With increased demand, again, would come an 
incentive to ingenuity in every aspect of supply, and above all in the matter of 
duplication, and so to the paramount invention of printing. 

Our earliest Library proper, then, was one of a group which must be thought of 
as the first-fruits of an important movement beginning when “the architect- 
founder of New College, Oxford, included in his design an extensive Library, 

1 Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, Vol. u1, Part u1 (Essays on the component parts of a 
College), pp. 387-471; the Library. 
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occupying about seventy feet of the first floor on the east side of the quadrangle.” 
Thus a century after the foundation of colleges, “the real library was introduced, 
that is to say, a room expressly contrived for the purpose of containing books, of 
considerably greater length than the ordinary chambers, and provided with 
numerous windows on both sides corresponding to the desks or bookstalls, which, 
in college libraries, appear always to have been arranged at right angles to the 
walls, as at present’? (Willis and Clark, 111, 404-5). 

Here, then, we find ourselves in debt to Oxford, but not without some discount. 
It was not only the numerical increase, actual and desirable, of books possessed, 
but also the increased strictness of College statutes relating to their books, that set 
in train the need for the special chamber. And here Wykeham and New College 
were themselves indebted to Trinity Hall and Bishop Bateman, whose statutes, 
given in 1350 and copied for Gonville Hall in 1353, were more stringent? and 
explanatory than any that had preceded them, being “evidently written in con- 
templation of a more considerable collection of volumes. . . .” William of Wykeham, 
in his elaborate statutes given in 1400 to New College, adopted Bishop Bateman’s 
special statute-chapter De libris collegii, but amplified the clause which relates to 
lending the books, it being specially emphasized that “the will and appointment of 
the donors be precisely observed.”? Seven other colleges adopted this statute; but 
only one of them, King’s, at Cambridge, where a dozen colleges, Clare included, 
are altogether silent upon the subject of their books. | 

So much for the fact of the special room and the development of special rules. 

In 1521 the College sustained an irrecoverable blow when a disastrous fire 
destroyed the Master’s chamber and the College Treasury, with great loss of 
money, evidence and other property, amongst which last we must probably 
deplore some priceless manuscripts. That the Library perished is not definitely 
stated, but it is practically confirmed by the fact that the list of our Benefactors, 
by its silence, informs us that not one of the gift books of pre-fire donors has been 
preserved, and, more positively, that “‘the existing library” (i.e. collection of books) 
“‘may be regarded as having its beginning about the reign of King Edward VI.” 

Moreover, in 1528, half way through the fifteen years of building and rebuilding 
that followed the fire, “the building between the reconstituted Master’s chamber 
and the chapel was put up at the expense of Magister Caumonde, Vicar of St Peter’s 
in Colchester in whose honour we celebrate exequies on the 14th day after Easter” ; 
the Chapel itself being erected in 1535. Reference to Cole’s mid-eighteenth century 
sketch of all that then survived of the north flank of this Tudor College—a block 


1 E.g. “...provided always that no book pass the night out of College, unless it be necessary to bind it 
or repair it....” (Willis and Clark, m1. p. 391). 
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rendered, in spite of probable intervening alterations, with apparently disconcerting 
freedom in Hamond’s map of 150 years before—would seem to suggest that the 
whole length of its attic storey was gradually established between 1528 and 1535 
as a new, our second, “regular’’ College Library, and that “‘the building between 
the Master’s chamber and the chapel’? may have extended, more probably than 
not, to the middle buttress shown by Cole to the right of the ante-chapel door. 
In Loggan’s view, a good half century before that of Cole, this ten-windowed range 
is designated “‘Bibliotheca,’’ and Messrs Willis and Clark consider that the full 
range was “‘probably appropriated to the Library from the building of the chapel 


In 1535.” 























COLE’S SKETCH OF THE CHAPEL ENTITLED “SOUTH OF CLARE HALL CHAPEL” 


A. y® Chapel. B. y® Porter’s Lodge. C. y® Old Library. D. y® Anti-Chapel. E. a Chamber 
over y® Antichapel. F. Staircase up to y® Library. 


(From vol. 1, p. 83, of Willis and Clark’s Architectural History of the University of Cambridge. By courtesy 
of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press.) 


A collation of Cole’s sketch and Prideaux’s view (Chap. 111, Plate xx xvII) shows 
us that while the present Chapel now stands outside the present quadrangle, the 
old Chapel-Library block here pictured, far from being outside the old quadrangle, 
made up, in effect, the eastern part of its northern side. 

For a century after its inauguration, about 1535, nothing of special moment is 
recorded as having happened to our second, or Tudor, Library. But in 1627 it 
underwent what may be termed a Stuart metamorphosis, the only surviving 
souvenirs of which are the substantial book-cases we shall presently describe, and a 
coup de persiflage that is redolent of the seventeenth century. A visit from the 
Duke of Buckingham, then Chancellor of the University, had coincided with the 
“ereat improvements and refittings” our Library was then undergoing, and a con- 
temporary letter records that, | 


Dr Pask (the Master), out of his familiaritie, must needs carry him [the Duke] to see a new librarie 
they are building in Clare Hall, notwithstanding it was not yet furnished with books; but by good 
chance, being an open roome, 2 women were gotten thither to see his grace out at the windows, 
but when the duke came thither were unexpectedly surprised. ‘“‘Mr doctor,” quoth the duke (when 
he saw them) ‘‘you have here a faire librarie, but here are 2 books not very well bound.” 
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It is faintly amusing that this letter should have itself survived in Heywood’s 
Puritan Transactions (1, 355). 


The ten fine book-cases in the present Library, to which may be added the four 


re-made ones in the Combination Room, closely resemble those of St John’s 
BIBLIOTHECA, LUGDUNO-BATAVA. CUM PULPITIS ET ARCIS VERA 
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INTERIOR OF THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN 


(From print dated 1610. Fig. 20 of J. W. Clark’s The Care of Books. By courtesy 
of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press.) 
Library. Both sets of cases are of some historical interest, in the evolution of Libraries 
to their pre-twentieth century climacteric in Wren’s pre-eminent Library of Trinity, 
for in them we “meet with the first indication of a more modern form of book-case.”’ 
The Library of St John’s was built between 1623 and 1628, when its beautiful 
fittings, still in use, were provided, to be virtually copied at Clare in 1627. 
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Our cases appear at base, in contrast with their counterparts at St John’s, rather 
ruder, bald, and even truncated. But if in this, as in matter of dimensions}, the 
Johnian cases have the advantage of those at Clare, we can urge for ours a greater 
archaeological integrity. Their cases have been considerably, ours only slightly, 
altered by changing the levels of the shelves to provide increased accommodation: 


in particular, the St John’s examples have lost down the long 
sides their plinths, while our plinths still run right round their 
cases. Our lowest shelves, too, still continue to take off from 
or from very near to the indicator-level of the “broad member”’ 
which, at both Colleges, tops the coupled arches that decorate 
the end panels just above the plinths. 

Both sets of cases have lost the rich pilasters from beneath 
the central sub-cornice bracket in the middle of each side; at 
Clare, however, because the side plinths are intact, the floor 
brackets for their reception below continue to survive. | 

“No trace of chaining can be detected.” 


This verdict would, and once did, appear to remove our 
thinnest excuse to dilate upon the romantic subject of the old 
Chained Library system—“‘a system which was universally 
employed throughout Europe, both before and after the inven- 
tion of printing,” and which is incessantly alluded to in earlier 
college statutes. But first the conviction of J. W. Clark, that 
the Clare cases were once fitted up with bracket-borne desks 
(cf. Fig. 86, The Care of Books) in type-continuation from the 
old arrangement, and then the discovery of College books 


that must have been chained in our sixteenth-century Library “= 


(Plate II, Fig. 2, cf. p. 312) three-quarters of a century before 
the present cases were constructed, have emboldened the writer 
to tackle this interesting subject, of which an exhaustive account 
is given by Clark in his great work on libraries, The Care of 
Books, as well as in the course of some fifty pages of The 
Architectural History of the University of Cambridge (vol. 111). 






































STALL-END IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CLARE 
COLLEGE 
(Fig. 86, p. 181, of J.W. Clark’s 
The Care of Books. By courtesy 


of the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


The doyen, for Britain, of such primitive fittings is Merton College, Oxford, 
where they still remain in a library “‘so little altered that it may be taken as the 
type of a medieval college library.” But if, at Merton, the fittings remain, the 
system has been altogether jettisoned; “‘so far as we have been able to discover,”’ 


1 Clare cases are 6 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet 6 inches high, and 2 feet 6 inches broad. 
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writes Clark, “there are only (in England) three collections of books now attached 
to the shelves by chains, namely: the Chapter Library in Hereford Cathedral; a 
library in the vestry of the parish of All 
Saints in the same city; and the library 
attached to Wimborne Minster.” 

Our readers should lose no timein visiting 
the neighbouring Library of Trinity Hall, 
which, built about 1600, was not fitted up 
(1626-45) till after the Stuart retreatment 
of Tudor Clare. Such and so near a reaction 
might well have influenced the new Clare 
Library, all the more when we learn or _ 
reflect how hard the old book-chaining 
system died. At King’s, for instance, cases 
built in Restoration times, and in the 





BOOK-CASE IN THE CHAPTER LIBRARY, 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
St John’s-Clare “modern” style, were (From vol. m, p. 419, of Willis and Clark’s Architectural 


: : Hi the University of Cambridge. By court 
cumbered, in the 1680’s, with the iron 12,27 i Universi of Cambridge. By courtesy of the 


Syndics of the Cambridge University Press.) 
chains, rods, and locks of the ancien 


régime; while in 1686-7 the Rector of Haslingfield, five miles from Cambridge, 
gave £50 to the Cambridge (Town) Library to buy either books or “‘chains for the 
securing the books therein contained.” 

Gradually, however, the cumbrous custom died. The final instance given by 
Clark, this time in his Care of Books, is that of the bequest in 1815 of John Fells, 
mariner, to found a theological library (in the church of St Peter, Liverpool), of 
which it is recorded that “the books were originally fastened to open shelves in the 
vestry with rods and chains.” But this achievement of 1815 should be enshrined, 
we feel, in the innermost fastness of Anachronism. ; 

In contrast with all this, our early Caroline cases, or ‘“‘classes”—it is difficult to 
realize that they are exactly half as old as the College itself—would appear to be the 
earliest rather than the latest thing in chainlessness and elegance. Yet both our 
cases and our books bear witness to the obstinacy of conservatism. Clark’s cut, 
here reproduced, shows the brackets for desk or lectern fittings which were, without 
doubt, a concession to traditional design. But we think, too, that these desks were 
inset in deference to the force of the custom, still elsewhere maintained, of keeping, 
or putting, on short tether books whose safeguard had been a special condition of 
their givers, rare and costly books, and the larger or dearer books of frequent 
reference That the enormous majority of the books we have to-day were never 
chained, we must conclude from the extreme rarity upon any of them of certain 
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holes for rivets, without which the projecting metal tongue to which the chains 
were ringed could not have been affixed. Where chaining took place, the chains 
were attached by a ring to an iron rod along which the chain could play so as to 
increase the tether of the book, and thus facilitate its placing on the desk at oppor- 
tune spots not necessarily opposite to its catalogue-stance. 

Most libraries had their books arranged on the shelves in upright sequence. To 
volumes so disposed chains were most conveniently affixed so as to project either 
from the top or from the side edge of the left-hand binding-board. This meant 
that books had, of old, to be arranged on the shelf with front, and not back, as 
to-day, outward: and that in its turn meant that, to keep books properly compressed 
in situ on the shelf, they had to be fitted with clasps. 

To prepare a book, then, for a chained library, it had first to be “fastened with 
clasps of leather. To attach the chain a narrow strip of flat brass was passed round 
the left-hand [or top] board, and riveted to it in such a manner as to leave a loop 
in front of the edge of the board wide enough to admit an iron ring” to which one 
end of the chain is fastened, etc.; so that, when a book was given to a medieval 
library it was necessary, after buying a chain and, if the book was valuable, a pair 
of clasps, “to employ a smith to put them on, and lastly, a painter, to write 
the name and class-mark across the fore-edge. These processes were spoken of 
collectively as “chaining, howsing, and clasping.” 

Sometimes the books were kept flat on their sides, often, if so, on shelves beneath 
the desk. But ours was the commoner vertical disposition, well shown in the right- 
hand panel of the title-page of the collected Works of John Boys! (reproduced in 
Chap. v, Plate Iv, Fig. 2) from the copy in the College Library—Boys, an alumnus of 
Clare, being treated of in Chapter v. This view of ““Dean Boys in his Library’’ occurs 
on his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral also. The library being a private one, the owner 
was under no necessity to chain his books, and, as we see, his desk was separate. 
But the date, most pleasingly, coincides with the time when our then new cases 
were being filled with books arranged, and clasped, just so—in short, the two 
survival features which did continue (and probably till mid-eighteenth century) to 


1 Cf. Chap. v for a life of Boys, in which, however, we could find no space to insert the following from 
the “Briefe view of his life & vertues’’ which precedes the Remaines of that Reverend and famous Postiller Fohn 
Boys.... “‘He was borne at Eythorne, a village in east Kent, a place wherein, as he fucked his firft breath, 
fo there he vented his laft gafpe; a place for ayre (if the purenefle of it adde any helpe to ingenuitie that 
fure the pleafant temperature of it yeelded some furtherace to his fwee [sic] & witty dispofition...so that 
after he had fucked the milke which the leffer schools afford for imitating [initiating?] of youth in the 
countrey he was fent to the Uniuerfity. .. nor ftayes hee there long deliberating what profefsion he should 
take upon him (as many Uniuersity men doe whofe diftracted f{tudies, hinders their proficiency etc. ... and 
[was soon feeding] others alfo, when he began Fauos facere, to make his honycombe, that fweete booke of 
his Poftills, whofe fweetnesses as it giues repafte to many painefull Bees, fo contrary to his intention feedes 
fome idle droanes in our Mother Church”’.. . etc. 
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characterise, at large, our Library, are here, without extraneous complication, 
delineated. A great many of our books, as those of all the older libraries, have 
(generally dilapidated) clasp-fittings, or the rivet-like vestiges thereof; a great 
many, too, including many books acquired since 1630, show class-marks inked 
across their compressed page-ends, generally in the neighbourhood of the upper 
clasp—conclusive proof that Clare continued, as did Boys, to cling “to ancient 
fashions so far as to set his books with their fore-edge outwards,” though “‘in other 
respects his bookshelves are of modern type?.” 

And now, perhaps, having led in the game of relevance through weakness, we 
may best play the trump card by which to justify the giving so much attention to 
the vestigial chained book system. After much recent sporadic searching several 
quite definitely once-chained volumes have been “discovered,” all in Classes Aand Aa 
of the College Library, and all the gift in 1557 of Laurence Maptit (or Moptyd), 
who, after being for twenty years Fellow of Gonville Hall, was Master of Corpus 
Christi College from 1553-7. Like Oley, Maptit was a great giver. He founded 
a scholarship at Trinity Hall, where there is a brass to his memory, and left his 
house in Norfolk to Gonville Hall, a legacy to Corpus, and these valuable theo- 
logical books to Clare. Aa.3.24, which we reproduce (Plate II, Fig. 2), is a folio 
work of Erasmus, printed at Basle in 1527. The typically continental binding, with 
its many medallions containing human heads, shows, disfiguringly, the two rivet 
holes and impression of the hasp for chain attachment. This book and Aa.3.25 
exhibit, too, the giver’s name stamped in gold, at the date, presumably, of purchase 
or bequeathal. On the other seven much larger volumes (also continentally 
bound) Maptit’s name is again conspicuously marked. Most of these books have 
the following inscription, written in ink: 

Laurentius Maptit hunc librum aere suo comparavit quo tibi usui sine tuo scriptu esse possit. 

Dic ergo Laurenti qui legis ista vale. 

“Laurence Maptit bought this book with his own money that you could use it without having 
to write (i.e. copy) it. Thou therefore who readest these things say ‘fare you well, Laurence.’”’ 

Though printing had been invented a hundred years before, the value of printed 
books was still very great. This, as well as the significance of the gift, and of what 
that invention has meant, could hardly be more livingly impressed upon us than in 
these few intimate words. That pages torn from manuscripts, from written books, 
should form the end-papers of all these volumes, aptly completes their appeal as 
witnesses of one great aspect and instrument of the great transition from medieval 
to modern times. 


1 In Wordsworth’s University Life in the Eighteenth Century, a note on Book-strings, p. 682, informs us that 
the ‘outward’ arrangement of books may be seen in the portrait of Sir Isaac Newton over [in 1874] the 
high table in the Hall of Trinity College, in some old monuments, and in the frontispiece to old editions of 
Ruggle’s Ignoramus, where the books have strings instead of clasps. 
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THE COLLEGE SKELETON 


But it is time to turn to the third or Georgian Library, and the outstanding books 
it now contains. Willis and Clark remark that the formation of the present Library 
over the Kitchen—a situation more dangerous once than it is to-day, but warm and 
dry, as well as highly convenient for the Master from one side and the Fellows from 
the Combination Room on the other—is not distinctly recorded in the College 
Books. We only know that its walls were built in 1689, and that, when Cole wrote 
the following description in 1742, the room had been completed, while the old 
Library also was still in use: 


“At the E. end of this [Combination] Room is y® Library belonging to y® Coll: hauing a Way 
into it from y® Master’s Lodge w°" is y® grand way up to it and y® common way from y® Combination. 
This Library also is y° most elegant of any in y® University”—to what transports will loyalty and 
' epoch carry one!—“being a very large well-proportioned Room a la moderne, wt» ye Books rang’d 
all round it not in Classes as in most of y® rest of y® Libraries in other Colleges... .The old Library 
is over y® Chapel, and had they not one so much better, w4 not be reckoned a despicable one, being 
fitted up w*t® wainscote Classes on both sides, and has a great many good Books also in that which 
are separated from y® rest as being rather not so valuable or in worse condition, consisting chiefly 
of Commentators: there is also a good collection of Italian and Spanish authors there.” 


The classts is technically a single, independent book-case, and this statement 
and the existing arrangement make it err ail 

i : taircase, and again emerged, but this time there was little left of him above 
quite clear that no eighteenth-century ic waist! Quite uconcemed, however, he tripped ecross the quad, making fo 
additions were made to the fifteen classes 
of 1627. The present congestion of the 
then new and spacious room was destined, 
however, to set in early. In 1763 the old 
Chapel, and with it inevitably the old 
Library, were pulled down, and as many 
of the classes as could with decency be got 
into the new room, ten in number, were 
there, and as they now stand re-erected 
—but with the removal, apparently then, 
of their originally fitted desks or lecterns. 

The remaining five classes were broken 
up, but their ornamental portions were 
preserved and stored away—eventually at 
any rate in a cupboard at the head of 5 
staircase H, in the depressing company of ie si 
Bee releton whith) iraioticoe, ike! Other 1 Cec sae Giving Go eeehed ma te tates vos 


colleges, kept for didactic purposes 1, This Greatly reduced from Paulopostprandials. 


1 “These skeletons evidently belonged to the time when human anatomy was studied in the colleges 
instead of in the University lecture rooms. Various romantic legends which have been invented concerning 
them have been collected in The Cambridge Portfolio, p. 339’ (Willis and Clark, footnote, p. 471). 
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skeleton was doubtless once honourably housed in one of the compartments of the 
single classis fitted with glass lock-doors! to harbour such specialities or incunabula, 
Mss., and skeletons; it had fallen, however, on evil days and ensuing relegation. 
The cupboard finally disgorged its uncongenial contents much about the same 
time, but the destiny of the wood-works. was as lofty as that of the skeleton was 
humiliating. After the great fire in the north block attics in 1890, the frieze and 
pilaster-panels of the dismantled classes were reconstituted in the shape of the four 
cases now in the Combination Room and of the single large show-case that so 
stoutly congests the centre of the Library (it has been a relief to discover a senti- 
mental reason for extending a precarious toleration to this cumbrous object). As 
for the skeleton, after being subjected for years to heartless ragging and piecemeal 
dismemberment, it has finally been enfamed, in a nadir-avatar of mock-heroic, as 
the leading figure in that now alas too rare jeu desprit of three Clare men of 
the 1880’s—Paulopostprandials written by Owen Seaman and Horace Monro (both 
of them now Knights). The brilliantly spontaneous illustrations by Lancelot Speed 
are in the best tradition of English humour—in the direct line, indeed, from Leech. 
Better humorous drawings can never have been executed by an undergraduate, 
and we regret only that our reproductions have had to be so much reduced. 


The College Library, as catalogued to date (the copious Atkinson bequest has 
not yet been catalogued for want of shelf-space for the books), contains between 
6000 and 7000 volumes, among which are thirty-five books published before 1500, 
and technically known as zncunabula, and over four hundred books printed in 
England before 1640. An old catalogue, or rather class-list (compiled, probably, 
soon after 1670), contains 1942 entries. 

Although this is, of course, a small enough collection, it is amusing to compare it 
numerically with the medieval libraries of colleges. Though few early catalogues 
have survived, there are enough to convince us that the number of volumes owned 
by such institutions (the big monasteries were far better off) was “extremely small.”’ 
“The catalogue appended to Bateman’s Library statutes, dated 1350, enumerated 
84 volumes’’; at King’s Hall, in 1394, there are 87, and Peterhouse was exceptional 
in possessing, as early as 1418, 302 volumes, divided among 17 subjects. A cata- 
logue of the University Library, made about 1435, enumerated only 122 (books 

1 “The Library in each college was considered to be the proper place of deposit for portraits and busts 
of founders and benefactors, together with curiosities of various kinds. In addition to the necessary furniture 
it is usual to find a pair of globes, with other scientific instruments and appliances, as, e.g., a human skeleton, 
enclosed in a case of oak, commonly fitted with a glazed door. These, or at any rate the cases which once 


contained them, are still to be met with in the libraries of Clare Hall, and of the colleges of King’s, Queens’, 
Jesus, Trinity, Emmanuel and Sidney Sussex” (Willis and Clark, p. 470). 
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on general and scholastic theology, 68; books on poetry, 0), and a second cata- 
logue, in 1473, only 330 volumes, while Queens’ possessed, in 1472, 199, and 
King’s in 1453 only 174 volumes. 

Small wonder that in the statutes, dated 1329, of our co-sexcentenarian, Oriel 
College, amongst the rules for the annual inspection of the college books, and the 
selection of a single book for private use during the coming year by each person 
entitled in order of seniority, it should have been thought advisable to insert this 
clause—“‘if there should happen to be more books than persons, those that remain 
are to be selected in the same manner.” Small wonder, too, that books were 
earliest kept, at Oxford and Cambridge, in massive and elaborately and many- 
locked chests; that statutes such as those of Peterhouse in 1344 should ‘“‘class 
the books of the society with the charters and muniments”; that at Trinity 
Hall, where a meticulous audit was taken twice a year, the books being laid 
out before the Master and resident Fellows like game before a house-party, we 
find it quaintly “provided always that no book pass the night out of college”’ 
(which suggests that, as though in a bzbliothéque fantastique, books may be more 
impulsive than we were disposed to allow); “that if any fellow should lose 
his “clkat,’ his own key and those of all the others are to be renewed at his 
expense” (St John’s); and that oaths and the depositing of equivalent pledges 


for due return should be strictly exacted, under such extreme penalties as this, at 
Oriel— 


further, any scholar who has pawned or alienated, contrary to the common consent of the college 
any book or any object of value (jocale) belonging to the college; or who has even suggested, 
helped, or favoured such pawning or alienation, shall, ipso facto, cease to be a member of the 
Society; 
and that in 1480 the special additional statute made for the Library of Peterhouse 
should preamble— 

In the name of God, Amen. As books are the most precious treasure of scholars, concerning which 


there ought to be the most diligent care and forethought lest, as heretofore, they fall to decay or be 
lost, it is hereby appointed, settled, and ordained [etc., etc., etc.]. 


If Thomas 4 Kempis grew passionate ‘“‘on the desolate condition of priest and 
convent without books,” a monastery could carry on without them. Not so a college. 
Small wonder that we find the various college statutes as to books more peremptory 
even than those of monasteries, while individual books themselves display the 
solicitude of donors and possessors in prominently written entreaties, curses, and 
anathemas. Charming specimens of all these are given in Clark’s The Care of Books’; 


1 P, 65f. 
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the last of which, from a breviary now in the Library of Gonville and Caius 
College, we must retail— 

Wher so ever y be come over all 

I belonge to the Chapell of gunvylle hall; 

He shal be cursed by the grate sentens 

That felously faryth and berith me thens. 

And whether he bere me in pooke or sekke, 

For me he shall be hanged by the nekke, 


(I am so well beknoun of dyverse men) 
But I be restored theder agen. 


What a pity that “‘at Cambridge the statutes of Michael House, Clare Hall, 
King’s Hall, and the colleges of Pembroke, Corpus Christi, Jesus, Christ’s, S. 
John’s, Magdalene, Trinity, Emmanuel, and Sidney, are all silent on the subject 
of books.”” And what a pity we have let slip the opportunity afforded by last year’s 
new statutes to devise some devastating comminations. 


We have alluded to the anxiety of donors, and must fitly start by acknowledging 
our gratitude to the chief of them. 

The number of gifts to the Library has been more than considerable, as, for . 
example, recently, the bequest of Edward Atkinson', our late Master, and, forty 
years ago, £500 from Mrs Eleanor Bartlett, in memory of her husband, a former 
Scholar. Two centuries before, another Master, Dr Charles Morgan, bequeathed 
all his books, then valued at £400, to the College; which only twelve years earlier 
_ had been enriched by the valuable collection of oriental books, over 300 in number, 
given to us by Dr Humphrey Prideaux, Dean of Norwich, through his son Edmund 
Prideaux, an alumnus of Clare. Other beneficiary Masters were Dr Blithe, Dr 
Dillingham in the seventeenth, William Wymbill and William Gull in the fifteenth, 
and John de Donewich (Chancellor of the University in 1371 and 1378) in the 
fourteenth centuries. Prideaux, who was not himself at Clare, distinguished himself 
by writing, as Dean of Norwich, to Charles, Viscount Townshend, principal 
Secretary of State, certain articles for the reformation of the Universities. Of these 
articles, numbers 13 and 16 advocated the superannuation of Fellows living a 
**dronish slothful life,’’ and that 


for the maintenance and support of such superannuated Fellows or Students, who, in twenty years 
time, shall not have qualified themselves for any public service, there shall be an Hospital built in 


1 Still more recently, to quote the notice in The University Reporter for February 8, 1927—a collection of 
300 liturgical volumes left to the College by the late Dr Atkinson (Master) and the Rev. C. L. Feltoe, D.D., 
formerly Fellow, has been housed in the lecture-room on E staircase, and is available for use by students 
of Liturgiology. It contains a complete set of the Publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society. Application 
for the use of books from this collection may be made to the Dean. 
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CHAP. VII. PLATE VI 





TITLE-PAGE OF AN UNIQUE PAMPHLET 
The printer, Oswen, at Ipswich, 1548 


DONORS: RUGGLE, HEAVER, JACKSON 


each of the said Universities... which shall be called Drone Hall. Their late colleges to provide 2ol. 
per annum for each inmate, it being fitting that “this burthen should be laid upon them, as a just 
_ mulct for their having bred up the said superannuated person to be good for nothing.” 


An old list of donors, apparently compiled about 1670-80 and continued to about | 
1686, contains sixty-three names of donors and the titles of 469 books. In it appear 
some well-known names, such as Robert Scott (another Master (1612-20) of the 
College), Barnabas Oley, John Heaver, who gave 6 Ms. volumes, Samuel Blithe, 
Thomas Cropley, and George Ruggle. By far the most important gift here recorded 
is that of Rugegle, the famous author of Jgnoramus, who presented, according to 
this list, in 1620, 284 books, including many very scarce French, Spanish and 
Italian plays. Amongst these last is a copy of G. B. della Porta’s Troppelaria 
(Venice, 1597), on which Ruggle based his Jgnoramus, and which contains mar- 
ginalia in his hand. Another generous donor to the Library was James Jackson, 
M.D., Senior Fellow, to whom a gift of £50 is credited in the printed list of bene- 
factors. How this money was expended is uncertain. His name occurs in many 
books the total value of which must, even at that date, have far exceeded {50: 
probably he gave books as well as money. One of the volumes that bears his name 
is the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanus, 4°, Louvain, ¢. 1482, a scarce edition, and 
bound in stamped calf by Theodore Rood and Thomas Hunt of Oxford at about the 
same early date (Plate II, Fig. 1). As specimens of this binding are very rare indeed, 
and our example is well preserved, the book must be prized as one of the treasures 
of the Library. A much earlier donor—one of the earliest of whom record has 
been found—is Henry Hornby, D.D., also once Master of Peterhouse, who died 
in 1517. His gift—a copy of Bzblia Latina, cum postillis Hugonis de S. Caro, Fo, 
Basel, 1498-1502, in 7 volumes—is not unfortunately quite perfect, as several leaves 
are missing from Volumes I and Vv. 

In 1755 Gilbert Bouchery, a former Fellow, and Vicar of Swaffham in Norfolk, 
gave to the Library a copy of Cicero’s Epistulae ad familiares, Venice, 1480. 
Except for a fragment of the letters of Carolus Mencken, printed at Louvain in 
1476, this is the oldest example of printing we have. The earliest specimen of 
English printing is a fragment of 24 leaves of Quaestiones super Aristotelis physica 
by Johannes Canonicus, printed at St Albans in 1481 by “the Schoolmaster Printer”’; 
only two copies of this work are known. Among the 300 volumes of oriental works 
from the library of Humphrey Prideaux mentioned above, there are several 
15th-century Hebrew books, the earliest of which (Tur Orah Hayyim, by Jacob 
ben Asher) was printed at Hijar, Spain, in 1485. This is our only Spanish zncuna- 
bulum, while our only Portuguese specimen is also a Hebrew book. The collection 
has no French book printed before 1500, while its only two English specimens are 
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the St Albans and an Oxford book (Lyndewode’s Constitutiones Provinciales) 
printed by Theodore Rood at an unknown date. Of the total number of 35 
incunabula that figure in the list printed after the Library had been recatalogued 
in 1919, seven are German (one from Mainz and six from Niirnberg), one Dutch, » 
three Belgian, three Swiss, and seventeen Italian (thirteen from Venice, and one 
each from Bologna, Brescia, Barco, and an unknown derivation). 

The word Incunabula, the Encyclopaedia Britannica informs us, is “a Latin 
neuter-plural meaning ‘swaddling-clothes,’ _. } 

a ‘cradle,’ ‘birthplace,’ and so the beginning iE ie a I} : \ S an 
of anything, now curiously specialised to fl / / \\\\ \ S 
denote books printed in the 15th century.” | | 3 po 
Even so delimited, the connotation can, or 
perhaps should, have been narrower, for if Y) 
stricter technical criteria had prevailed in| = 

fixing its scope, some such date as 1475 | 
would least misleadingly have set the termi- | d 
nus ad quem. Already by 1490 in the leading | : 

book trade centres and countries the primi- eae: . ee as 
tive character of the printed book had been bm mt ST —— 
superseded, and on the whole it may be ge ||| es 
agreed that “there is no natural halt be- 
tween 1490 and 1520 or later.’? However, 
“the attractions of a round date have pre- 
vailed .. . and the year 1500 is taken as a halting-place, or more often a terminus, 
in all the chief works devoted to the registration of early printed books” 
(Pollard). 

For the most succinct description of early printing we may refer the reader to 
Chapter 11 of Mr A.W. Pollard’s Early Illustrated Books', where the author points 
out that sub-division of labour was not, even in the case of medieval manuscripts, 
“‘a modern invention.”” As many as four or five types of pictographic handicrafts- 
men might be concerned in the production of a single Ms. It was, however, only 


with the actual scribes of mss. that the earliest printers elected to compete, so 
that 








- 


A PROMISING COMMENCEMENT 
From the Dialogus Creaturarum, 1481. 


an appreciable, though not very large, percentage of early books have come down to us in the exact 
state in which they issued from the press, with a blank space at the beginning for an illumination, 
blanks for the initial letters, blanks for the chapter headings, no head-lines, no title page, no pagina- 
tion, and no signatures to guide the binder in arranging the sheets in the different gatherings. 


1 Kegan Paul, 1917. 
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Inthe chapter referred to, Mr Pollard sets himself “‘to trace briefly the emancipation 
of the printer from the dependence on handwork for the completion of his books,”’ 
the final format of which was arrived at by the more or less successive addition of 
the following “facilitating”? components: rubric, colophon, woodcut initials, woodcut 
illustrations, title-page, and continuous pagination and head-lines. 

The colophon or “crowning paragraph” occurred at the end of a book, and gave 
the information soon to be transposed (and often so glorified in decorative com- 
position) to the title-page. 

By 1475, then, at earliest, and 1490 at latest, the second phase had ended with 
the achievement of what we may call the typical articulation of the printed book, 
by processes so making for facility in production and in use that the two ‘lag’-factors 
of competition with the scribes on the one hand, and of the need for recourse to 
other MS. handicraftsmen on the other, were equally eliminated. 

It has been calculated? that the total output of the fifteenth-century presses in 
book form did not probably exceed forty thousand editions, and these consisted on 
the average of no more than, e.g., for a minimum, 225 copies each at Rome and 
300 copies at Venice, with perhaps 500 copies for each edition on a general average, 
and “a possible total of 20,000,000 books put on the European market during the 
15th century.”’ Of these forty thousand editions, the three great libraries of Paris, 
Munich, and the British Museum have specimens, with many duplicates, of 
more than nine thousand, while about five thousand editions are represented 
at the Bodleian Library and over two thousand at the Cambridge University 
Library®. 

In comparison with these figures our hand-list’s total of thirty-five seems very 
meagre, but, for the size of our Library, the ratio is at least satisfactory, and though 
our earliest specimen® of printed book is over twenty years later than the first 
printed matter bearing definite date (the Mainz Indulgences, 1454), and though 
only a third of our incunabula pre-date 1490, early characteristics cited above 
from Pollard are sufficiently and interestingly in evidence. 

Thus the Lyndewode-Rood volume, printed at Oxford, perhaps before 1480, has 


1 A. W. Pollard, “Incunabula,” Encyclopaedia Britannica. 1910. 

2 For the benefit of future Librarians, etc., we reprint the following: 

* Early Printed Books. Students of Early Printed Books owe a debt of gratitude to Miss Ethel Fegan, Librarian 
of Girton College, for her latest contribution to bibliography—a manuscript index of all the books printed 
before 1500 that are to be found in the various libraries, College and Departmental, of Cambridge. This 
useful guide, the fruit of two years’ work, has long been a desideratum. Miss Fegan has now presented it to 
the Library, and the Syndics take this opportunity of conveying to her their warm thanks. It is greatly to 
be hoped that College and other Librarians will do their best to keep the University Library informed of any 
fresh additions to their stock”? (University Reporter, June 8, 1926). 

3 No. 30 in the hand-list. Louvain, 1476. 
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a very brief colophon giving the author’s name and his book’s title, but without 
date. Initial letters are added in red in spaces specially left vacant, and though there 
is no numerical pagination, the right-hand page throughout has both chapter 
number and chapter title, while the left is headed with the author’s initial, L. 
On the first of four blank pages following the colophon and preceding the later 
index, there occurs in Latin a personal inscription in two colours of ink, and 
apparently in two hands, begging the reader “of this little [!] book, to say ‘farewell 
for ever, Prythercho.’”’ 

As compared with this, the St Albans fragment of 1481 totally lacks page- 
headings, while all the rectangular spaces (ten in number) left vacant for the addition 
of initial capitals remain vacant. So far as we know, the only other copies of this 
book are in the Bodleian and York Minster Libraries. 

The otherwise undated Louvain Regimen Sanitatis must, however, have been 
bound at Oxford c. 1482. Here again there is no sort of page heading, and the 
spaces left for initial capitals are either left vacant or, as on the first and quasi-title- 
page, crudely and vaguely sketched in. 

We may next mention Kk. 7.8, a volume containing, between its Siberch- boil 
boards with their gay grotesque of dancing figures, three books, a comparison 
between the pages of which will reinforce the evolutionary tenor of our treatment. 
The first of these, Georgiz Valle Commentationes, has both colophon giving place 
and date (Venice, 1502) of printing, and on its first page, in bold letters, the book’s 
author and title, but here without date or place of printing. Here we have an 
example of the earliest title-page, growing out of the transposition from the end to’ 
the beginning of a volume of all or some of the information at first confined 
exclusively to the colophon. The second book in this volume has no colophon, 
while on its first page the colophon-style title is reduced to the four words Casti- 
gationes Plinit Hermola: Barbart. At the bottom of its first fully printed page, — 
however, there occurs the date 1492, and type-styles prompt an attribution to the 
same press, that of Simon Bevilaqua at Venice, as that from which the ‘G. Valle’ 
issued. In this case the page headings give a minimum of information, but the 
third and last, though earliest printed, book in the volume, Tzbulli Carmina, has 
neither page headings nor even the briefest kind of colophon-style title. In the 
colophon, however, we learn that it was published at Brescia (Brixiae) in 1486, at 
the press of Boninius de Boninis. , 

On the other hand, all three books in this volume hav’ the space left for the 
painted or illuminated initial letter occupied by a printed “director” or small 
letter, devised to indicate to the illuminator the initial he was expected to 
supply. 
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WOODCOUTS IN INCUNABULA: TWO GIFTS 


To go back a few years earlier, to the Bouchery Cicero (Epistolae), with colophon 
ascribing its origin to Venice in 1480. Here the fourth printed page ushers in the 
first Epistle with the only genuinely illuminated initial letter in any of our printed 
books—a great gold E on a blue ground 1 inches square and patterned with white, 
from the marginal corners of which two nightshade blossoms put forth three suc- 
cessive gold-leaf roundels. Plain blue initials fill, elsewhere, much smaller spaces 
left for their addition. 

Turning, now, to our only Belgian “incunable,” Angelus de Clauasio: summa 
angelica., Fo., printed by Thierry Martens at Alost in 1490. Here we have colophon 
and colophon-style brief title, while not only are letters coloured yellow as well as 
red and blue, but small capitals in the body of the letterpress are touched throughout 
the book in yellow. The initial spaces are without directors, but the book, alone 
of our incunables, is numerically paginated, with numbers, however, recording the 
sequence of leaves and not of pages. This book was given to the College by 
T. McKenny Hughes in 1887, and is bound in brown calf. The design consists, 
on either board, of twenty-four small oblong stamps between lozenges of double 
incised lines. The stamps are of two subjects, twelve of them, representing a 
wyvern, being horizontally arranged around twelve others which, vertically 
disposed, show a Paschal Lamb with banner and star. On the back of the last 
page an ink inscription states “‘Iste liber pertinet. Domui Carthusiensium 
vallis sancte Aldegondis prope sanctum audomarum.” There is in Trinity 
College Library, Cambridge, a similarly bound book (No. VI g. 3. 8) with similar 
inscription, and it is probable that both bindings were executed by monks at 
St Omer. 

We come, finally, to four incunabula which contain woodcuts. Two of these are 
German, and since they date from the 1490’s and exhibit features of degeneracy, 
more especially from the standards of the first stage of German book-illustration, 
we may couple them together. These books are—Hartman Schedel’s Liber Chront- 
carum (the famous ‘‘Niirnberg Chronicle’’), published at Niirnberg in 1493, and the 
Hortus Sanitatis, printed at Mainz by Jacob Meydenbach in 1491. Both volumes, 
in their bid for popularity, were profusely supplied with cuts. It is for its portraits 
and its maps that the Chronicle is chiefly notable. The portraits (we quote from 
Mr Pollard) “‘are, of course, entirely imaginary, and the invention of the ‘artist’ was 
not equal to devising a fresh head for every person mentioned in the text!, a 


1 Pollard (pp. 15-16 of Early Illustrated Books) gives another instance of such economy. By printing woodcut 
miniatures and overlaying them with colour “production could be simplified,” and the miniatures are 
sometimes “so thickly painted that an underlying woodcut, on quite a different subject, was sometimes 
utilised to furnish the artist with an idea for the grouping of the figures. Thus a cut from Ovid’s Meta- 
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pardonable economy considering that there are sometimes more than twenty of 
these heads scattered over a single page and connected together by the branches of 
a quasi-genealogical Tree.” As to the maps, “for Ninive, for “Athene vel Minerva,’ 
for Troy . . . the requisite imagination was forthcoming; while the maps of Venice, 
of Florence, and of other cities of Italy, France and Germany appear to give a fair 
idea of the chief features of the places represented.” As the Library is unusually 
well stocked, for its size, with old volumes containing maps, we may be pardoned 
for so far remarking the earliest of these. On the whole the attractions of this 
portentous folio (600 pages of 65-66 lines to a page) are at once genuine and crude. 
The huge topical woodcuts resemble posters for some primitive tube railway, and 
the burly type and pages pander robustly about the threshold of the transition 
between the superstitious and the realistic phases of cosmopolitanism. 

It is a relief to turn to the much smaller Hortus Sanitatis, with its red initials, 
and small typescript capitals everywhere diagonally crossed with a red line which 
imparts a sprightly accentuation to amply-spaced, double-column pages in a more 
comely size of type. The Hortus is best known, however, for its unstinted supply of 
woodcuts, whose primitive naiveté is not trammelled, as is that of the Nirnberg 
Chronicle, with a stuffy and insensitive elaboration, while their disposition and scale 
is in a far sweeter and neater relation to the columns of type. This book is a larger 
and Latin edition of Schoeffer’s Gart der Gesundheyt of 1485, which contained 
between three and four hundred cuts of plants and animals, and a frontispiece of 
“botanists in Council.” Our Hortus wants its main frontispiece and is otherwise 
imperfect, but the section De Piscibus has a delightful prelusive view of sages in 
orange and claret-coloured gowns, haranguing each other from the grassy tops of 
two cliffs, also claret-coloured, which appear to beetle so formidably forward that 
a stride in either direction would change the standpoint of the disputants: of these 
steeps the otherwise incalculable height can only be gauged by the doughty effort 
of an orange-coloured shark to attain the platform from which the smaller of 
the lecturers expounds. The mixed audience consists of a flaxen-haired mermaid, 
a tonsured merman monk, a crab, a sort of sturgeon, and other fishes, all raptly 
attentive in their several wavy strata of perspective. In a second frontispiece that 
precedes the generous index, two medicos harangue amidst assorted invalids. 
All the book’s woodcuts are coloured, as was the usual custom in popular German 
works. 

Although both works may be classed as popular, the contrast between the 


morphoses, representing Saturn devouring his children, and a very unpleasant figure of Venus rising from the 
sea was converted into a Holy Family by painting out the Venus and reducing Saturn’s cannibal embrace 
to an affectionate fondling... .” 
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Chronicle and the Hortus should make it clear that popularity and vulgarity are 
not necessarily synonymous. The Chronicle is, when all’s said and done, a vulgar 
volume, and not a fine book. But the dimensions and spatial setting of its double 
columns, and the subservient disposition of its cuts to these, do make of the Hortus 
an artistic book, and class it as such with the two works we now approach. Its kind 
of woodcut also ranges it with these, and with the delightful first stage, in Germany, 
of woodcut illustration, epitomised by Mr Pollard in terms which invite us, once more, 
to quote. The secret of the earliest illustrated book’s artistic integrity depends on 
this—that it was always: 

planned and carried out under the immediate direction of the printers themselves, each of whom 
seems to have had one or more wood-engravers attached to his office, who drew their own designs 
upon the wood and cut them themselves. There is a maximum of outline work, a minimum of 
shading, and no cross hatching. Every line is as direct and simple as possible. At times the effect 
is inconceivably rude, at times it is delightful in its child-like originality; and the craftsman’s efforts 
to give expression to the faces are sometimes almost ludicrously successful. These simple woodcuts... 
are in keeping with the books they decorate, in keeping with the massive black types and the stiff 
white paper. After 1500, we may almost say after 1490, we shall find that the printing and illustrating 


of books are no longer closely allied trades....Everything was sacrificed to cheapness, and the 
result was as dull as cheap work usually is. 


We conclude with specimens from two—the oldest but one and the latest—of our 
incunabula: namely the Dizalogus Creatu- 
rarum Moralisatus printed by Gerard Leeu 
at Gouda in Holland in 1481, and the 
Astronomici Veteres, produced by the Aldine 
Press at Venice in 1499. The best period 
of Dutch illustration centres on the 
presses of Leeu at Gouda and Antwerp, | 





and is exemplified in the inspired and Andzagoza dicit auguitinus fuyze fee hie 
: : . : : mielt-zbde hor genere pomi opinari guetta firit fe fis 
child-like sonar of the cuts in the Dia- ret p accepta in efcam feviligus Recabditatt gazit sp- 


logus, “whose creatures, about whom the terhirnictuté quam pollidet venus denadultera g wethier 
text tells its wonderful stories, are drawn, vENUs CHIDED BY THE MANDRAGORA TREE 
so as to be easily recognisable, with a hid a Vans ae mooie ire 
minimum of strokes,” nor have we any reason ‘‘to suppose that the humour which 
pervades them was otherwise than intentional.” Of the four cuts now reproduced, 
the first, of sun and moon, forms the piéce de résistance of a quasi-title page that 
contains, by the side of the first dialogue de sole et luna, a puissant initial S, and a 
broad and freely handled foliage border, both also in woodcut—the whole being 
uncoloured. Above the colophon a shield of arms is held by lions whose handsome 
carriage and grinning complacency are a trifle discrepant. Here and there some 
old-time reader has made marginal copies of animals depicted. In the cut of 
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crowned lion and legally-mantled hare (p. 329) the “almost ludicrously successful” 
_ facial expressions suggest an appetite and an apprehension that the actual dialogue 
belies. The representation (p. 325) of a : 

massacre of bird-innocents is also from this 
book, as is that in which a wolf cajoles an 
ass into a feat of carpentry whose logical 
conclusion of bringing the ass to earth, an 
easy prey, was in the event distressingly | 
marred by the latter’s crushing of the 
plotter in its asinine descent. 

The remaining four incunable woodcuts 
are all from the Aldine Astronomici, our 
copy of which is bound in roll-stamped 
calf, and has on its first (¢.e. contents) page { 
a MS. ink inscription, “Franciscus Rassins | 
Noéus Chirurgus Parisiensis1 548.” Though 
the latest, this is, we think, the handsomest | 
of all our zncunabula, the type, for once, 
being Roman—of a fine fount amply set 
out—and not black-letter. The pages pre- } 
senting poetry are particularly pleasing, | 
but do not include woodcuts. The two | 
specimen pages we reproduce, accordingly, § BES sal 
show woodcuts that well illustrate (p. 325) | tae age stand Wssty 
Mr Pollard’s above-quoted appraisal, both 
in themselves, and in their relation to the white surround and margins of the page 
and to the blocks of printed matter they surmount. The male figure with fiery head- 
dress (a half-size reduction) stands out, artistically, in a class apart. 
The poise of the figure and the extreme simplicity with which the 
volumes of torso and thigh are conveyed are only the most obvious 
features of a cut that is worthy of all praise. kee 

It may seem paradoxical so to admire the one book amongst our 
incunabula that stands on the verge, chronologically, of the slope of the 
watershed towards degeneration. But the Aldine standards formed a 
tradition of their own, and one which did not admit of a proliferation 
of woodcuts commercially produced and poorly printed. Other presses AN IDEAL 
were not, alas, so particular, and the decline of Venetian printing uaa an egy 


From the Astronomici 


was so rapid that, all too shortly after the close of the fifteenth century, — Veteres, 1499. 
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“its glories had disappeared.”? Almost an “‘incunable”’ is our other earliest 
“Aldus,” Kk.8.5, Le Terza Rime di Danie, 1502. Printed in a charming italic, this 
little work is the earliest book in which the anchor of the Aldi appears. 





I Eonem beneficio iunonis inter aftra collocatii dici¢’, co ¢ uir- 
tute cxteras pracellat. Periandrus R hodiusrefert ett ob primos 
labores Herculismemorizcaufahonorifice aftrisillata . Nigi+ 

dius refert hunc leonem nutritum apud lunam iuffu iunonis & in ter 
taarchadia in regione nemez in {peluncamihdimon nomine fuerit, 
quam.qdam aphrifo dicunt, &iuflu Iunonisad Herculisexitium di- 
miffum qué Herculesiuffu Eurifthei interfecit cum Molocho hofpite 
{uo,cuius clanam pro uiribus tributam principio eftadepruscum qua 
feoné interfecit,itag; poftea claua pro gladio ote pro {cuto reliquo té 
Pore uti coepit &apud omnesmortales gratusob uirtutem haber coe 
pitiuno porro magis odio efle , Quaproptcr leonem calefti memoria 
dignatum uoluntate Iunonisnos arbitramur.Hic notabilis & maxi 
musinter figna ft. Plerig, uolunt nemez gymnicosludosob hunc leo 
nem infticutos. hic totus figuratur. Haber ftellas in capitetres,i collodu 
as,in peCtoreclaram unam, in fpina tres,in cauda media unam,in ulti? 
macauda claram unam,in iets uétre unam,fub pectoreduas,i pno 
re pedeclaram unam,fub uentreunam claramjin medio uentrisunam, 
in poftcriore pedeclard und, in genutpofteriori clara unam. fiit omnes 
decem & noué. Videnf aliz ftellz Chars feptem iuxtacaudam cius, 
ae uocant crinesberenices,& funteage uirginum quz le{bo pierit. 
illa auté magna & clara quz in pectore ciuseftappellatur tyberone. 
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Entaurusdicitur Saturni & phillyre filius.nd Saturnus caio 
¢ _ uem filid Greret in Thracia cumPhillyra occani filiaieqaum 
uerlusdicinur concubuiffe,&exea Chironé centauy natum artismedi 
cing inuentoré,ipfaginarborem giavpashoceft Tiliam uerfam effe & 
habiraffeChironem in pelio monte iter homines 2qffimum,a quo Ae- 
fculapius medicina, Achilles cithara.iaftrologiaHercules lfisinfyudt: 
far,cutushofpitio ca Herculesuiteret ficut Antifthenesdicite pharetra 
fagitta lap Ga di pedé ciusuulneraffe acceptog uulnereillum animam 
exhalaffe,& ab loueaftrisillatum .cft auréfignum ad afpectum facrarii. 
Vade&ad idem facrarium facrificare uf. Haber ftellasin capiteobfcu-~ 
rastres.i fingulis humeris{ingulasclaras.i dextro cubito unam. in eadé 
manu .inam.in medio pettore unam.in {pina duas.in vétre fplendidas 
duas.idextro litbo clara und.in caudatres.in fingulis genibus retrorfus 
duas.iutrogs harmo und.i utrifq pedibusanterioribusfingulas.fiit o€s 
-xxxiii.Quiddarbitrant tenere i finiftra manuarma& leporem.in de-- 
xtra.uero beftiolam quz tep/ey appellat’ & éveors ideft utrem uint 
plenii,i quo libabardiisi facrario. Habctaiit ftellasbeftiola icapite una 
in fpinaclaram un3.in caudaduas.i fummo pede pofteriore clara und. 
in anteriori pede unam claram.in thyrfo tres.Sunt omnes. xxxili. 


Facsimile reductions from the Astronomici Veteres (Aldus, 1499). 





AN UGLY FINIS. From the Dialogus Creaturarum, 1481. 


One last, the ugliest but perhaps the only unique book amongst our incunabula, 
we have reserved for final mention—Ephemerides sive Almanach perpetuus of Joh. 
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Regiomontanus, printed by Peter Lichtenstein at Venice in 1498. That all the 
238 quarto pages of such an ephemeris should have survived, complete between its 
colophon and almost alarmingly assertive title-page, is most unusual. 

This ‘title’ shows Ruggle’s name inscribed. 

So far we have said nothing of France, for the Library has no French “incunables” 
—tegrettably enough, if we reflect that in France even 
more perhaps than in Italy early printers or publishing 
entrepreneurs, such as the eminent Antoine Vérard in the 
1490's, made a special habit of catering for wealthy book- 
lovers, who expected a magnificence in the printed book 
comparable to that of its predecessor, the manuscript. 

However, our earliest French printed book, Heures dl’usaige 
de Romme, printed on vellum by Gillet Hardouin? at Paris in ae A 
¢. 1510, is not less interesting than any of our incunabula. iia tes Aves Pacer ae 
On the contrary, we can stay with this Horae as long as 
with any book in the Library, and though the fine line, design, and grouping 
of its cuts have certainly suffered, and sometimes lamentably, from a careless super- 
imposition of colour, the colouring is by no means always utterly deplorable, since 
here and there it does seem to add an element of volume to a marked feeling of the 
artist for amplitude and distinction of scale. 

It was in the fourteenth century that the Hours of the Blessed Virgin began to 
be “the Lay-Folk’s Prayer Book,” and whether as manuscripts throughout the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or as printed books with over-painted cuts in the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, the French Horae play a very prominent 
part in the history of book decoration. “Each of the Hours had its mystical reference 
to some event in the lives of the Blessed Virgin and our Lord,” which, with the 
subsidiary Hours of the Passion, usually suggested the subjects for nine pictures, one of 
which (the plighting, presumably, of Mary and Joseph) we reproduce (Plate III, 
Fig. 2). The “wonderful career” of the printed Horae began about 1487, and continued 
for more than fifty years. While Italy produced but few books of Hours, German 
devotional books did not compare with their French contemporaries, and in England 
“where the Wars of the Roses had checked the development of a very promising 
native school of illuminators,” any use of colour in printed booksisrarein the extreme. 

A “typical Book of Hours” would contain between six and a maximum of 
twenty-two ‘large’ pictures, the normal varying between nine and fourteen, selected 
from some twenty-five conventional subjects. 

Our volume contains, besides twenty ‘large’ illustrations, a coloured title, mainly 





1 Spelt also Hardouyn. 
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occupied by the device of Hardouin—a representation of Hercules rescuing Deianeira 
from the centaur Nessus—and at the end, above the colophon, another large but 
uncoloured device of angels holding a crowned shield studded with castles, etc., 
above an armillary sphere marked “‘M.R.O.E.” on its diagonal band. The colophon 
relates that the “imprimeur” lived ‘au bout du pont nostre Dame,” etc.—so that the 
edition must have appeared before the destruction of that bridge. On the verso of 
the title, and before the Kalendar (which wontedly gave poetical advice as to the 
preservation of health), there is, as usual, a skeleton figure in drastic reminder, “‘the 
Anatomical Man.” In Books of Hours section II usually began with the first chapter 
of St John, whose martyrdom at the Latin Gate was accordingly the conventional 
illustration. We reproduce (Plate III, Fig. 1) this subject as rendered in our Heures. 

Throughout the book small uncoloured cuts, many times repeated, occupy panels 
in the outside (two cuts) and bottom (one cut) borders, while the thirty pages taken 
up by the Litany of the Saints contain twenty-three tiny cuts of coloured miniatures 
appropriate to the saints invoked. One of the panel cuts, in which a corpse is about 
to be cast into a pit already almost brimming with corpses, is profoundly graphic 
and ghastly. 

Before taking up once again the subject of English printed books, we must 
mention one. more sixteenth-century French one—Hector Boece’s Historia Sco- 
torum, fo. Paris 1525-6, a book which was sold recently for some £50. The 
pleasant title-page has a cut of printers at work, the title-description being red, but 
the effect is much spoilt by the College book-plate having been crudely pasted over 
the lower panel of the design. This book was given us by Clement Gregory in 1640. 

Of our early sixteenth-century books, the two smallest, only 54 inches long by 
2 inches broad, must first be mentioned—the Rosarium et Horae beate Marie 
Virgins ad usum... Sarum, 1513-4, and the Magna Charta et alia Statuta Antiqua, 
1514, both from the press of Pynson. Both books are preceded by Kalendars, 
printed red and black, but while rubric printing is confined to the Kalendar 
in the Statuta, it continues throughout the Horae, which further contains some 
dozen cuts, of which the most piquant represents the discovery by King David of 
Bathsheba bathing. Unlike the French specimens, this Horae is quite without 
paint or borders. The poverty of the fifteenth-century English presses in borders 
and ornamental letters is remarkable. Pynson used them in a Horae of 1496, 
and Mr Pollard holds that almost the only fine specimens of English printing with 
borders are to be found in Pynson’s Sarum Missal, known as the Morton Missal 
and printed in 1500. 

While still in the neighbourhood of the Heures d l’usaige, we must record our 
possession of a book which, because it was printed on vellum for presentation to 
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royalty, is probably on that account unique. This is John Leland’s Genethliacon 
illustrissimt Eduard: Princopis Cambriae, printed at London by R. Wolfe in 1543, 
and bound in a dark green smooth morocco binding which shows, stamped in 
gold, the Tudor rose surmounted by a royal crown, within a frame to either side of 
which appear the initials “H.R.” It is suggested that this is a presentation copy 
to King Henry VIII. On the last fly-leaf occurs the MS. inscription “Rolandi 
Kendrick et amicorum, 1568.” (Cf. also p. 331.) 

All three books next to be mentioned have interesting MS. inscriptions—indeed, 
such more or less casual writings in our and other libraries would probably justify 
special research, collection, and collation. 

G.4.16 is a large folio Pliny (Paris, 1530), the gift of Ruggle, with an amusing 
title-page that borders on indecency. This title bears above Ruggle’s MS. signature 
and that of a previous owner “ex dono nicolai” the interesting autograph “Sum 
Nicolai Udalli ex dono Gulielmi Horr[...?] 1533.’ 

K.1.7 is the first complete edition of the works of Chaucer, a large folio printed 
at London by Thomas Godfray in 1532, and edited (the first edition) by William 
Thynne, who was Clerk to the Kitchen of Henry VIII. The preface, which is in the 
form of a dedicatory letter apparently composed by Thynne, was really written by 
Sir Bryan Tuke “While waiting for the tide at Greenwich,” as an ancient MS. note 
(his own, it seems) on the top of the first page declares. 

The volume is bound in a contemporary (but repaired) binding by an unknown 
binder, whose initials ‘“G.W.” are stamped on the eagle- and wyvern-infested cover. 
The woodcut illustrations of various pilgrims bear close resemblance to those in 
Pynson’s first illustrated book, The Canterbury Tales (2nd edition), printed before 
1492. Woodcuts first appeared in an English book in 1480. 

Last of these three books is M. 4.5, a Basle Sallust of 1564, notable for its having 
been owned by Ben Jonson, whose two typical autographs of ownership occur on 
the title-page (cf. Plate VIII, Fig. 1)?. Lord Pembroke habitually every New Year’s 
day gave Jonson the sum of £20 with which to purchase books, so that Jonson’s 
library became an “arsenal of learning.” 

A fire which damaged Jonson’s library was commemorated by him with spirit 
and humour in “An Execration upon Vulcan.”’ But a type of vicissitude more likely, 
death apart, to scatter his books effectively is disclosed in the confession retailed by 


1 This must surely be Wm. Horman, Vice-Provost of Eton (f 1535). Udal was Headmaster of Eton in 1534. 

2 It was Jonson’s habit to inscribe his books with his motto and his name. The motto was “Tan- 
quam Explorator,”’ in reference to his habits of reading. He took it from Seneca’s Epistles (u. 5), “Soleo 
enim et in aliena castra transire, non tanquam transfuga, sed tanquam explorator.”” This he wrote at the 
top of the title-page. Below, at a clear space in the margin—usually just above the imprint—he wrote “Si 
Ben: Jonsonij,’’ or, if the book [as in our case] was large and the margin correspondingly ampler, ‘Si Ben: 
Jonsonij liber.”’ Cf. The Life and Works of Ben Jonson, ed. G. C. H. Herford and P. Simpson (Oxford, 1925—). 
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Drummond: ‘Sundry tymes he hath devoured his bookes j. (i.e.) sold y™ all for 
Necessity.”’ However the books were dispersed, Mr Simpson, who recently visited our 
Library, has numbered as still existing 118 volumes once owned by Jonson, of which 
Cambridge has 28 (16 in the University Library) and Oxford 11. The British 
Museum has 15 volumes; St John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, 3 apiece; 
St John’s, Oxford, and Emmanuel Colleges 2 each; and two Oxford and three 
Cambridge colleges one apiece?. 

_ Of these three books we think one, the Chaucer, merits special treasuring in the 
College of which he may have been the first outstanding alumnus. M. 4.15 contains 
two fo. black-letter books by the Chaucerian poet, Lydgate, viz.: 

1. His verse translation of The Auncient Historie and onely trewe and Syncere (sic) 
Cronicle of the warres betwixte the Grecians and the Trojans, printed at London by 
Thomas Marshe in 1555. 

2. Hisverse translation of Boccaccio’s Tragedies of Princes (London, John Wayland, 
1554): 

The Cronicle has an ingenious title-page, mainly occupied by a woodcut de- 
picting the descent or, rather, rising of a genealogical tree of the ancestors of King 
Henry VIII from the sleeping persons of John, Duke of Lancaster, and Edmund, 
Duke of York and “Erle” of Cambridge. York and Lancaster face each other in the 
bifurcation of the tree, across the typescript of the title whose subject is the warring 
of Greece and Troy, but are eventually reconciled in the persons of Henry VII and 
his Queen, Elizabeth, who shake hands beneath the culminating, richly upholstered, 
and expansive half-figure of Henry VIII. A MS. inscription in margin above 





AN INTERVIEW WITH ROYALTY 
From the Dialogus Creaturarum, 1481 (vide pp. 323-4). 


1 If Mr Wardale in his (Clare) College history is correct, our Library possesses not one volume but six. 
Mr Simpson only knew of one, so that his figures for the University may have to be increased to 33, and for 
Clare to 6. The discrepancy will shortly be investigated. 
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Two or three of the books we have already mentioned have been remarkable for 
their bindings as well as for what lies between them, and there is no doubt that 
the Library possesses, for its size, an unusual number of early, and especially of 
‘roll,’ bindings, both English and Continental—several of them ina state of preserva- 
tion that is also quite unusual. 

Of these the earliest is the late fifteenth-century binding, already mentioned, by 
Rood and Hunt of Oxford (Plate II, Fig. 1), a binding rare in any case, but when 
in such condition as is ours, virtually unique. The covers are adorned with a series 
made up from a stamp consisting of an encircled rose, the repetitions of which are 
separated from each other by a small circular fillet. The three grouped roundels 
between the roses afford a ready clue to a very early Oxford attribution. In the 
centre are six horizontal rows, or ‘rolls,’ each of three stamps, representing two- 
headed quadrupeds, birds, and imperial eagles, within a floral border. 

Next in importance are the examples of the work of two of the three best-known 
early Cambridge stationer-binders of the first half of the sixteenth century—Garrett 
Godfrey (or Garret van Graten, a Dutchman probably from Limburg province); 
Nicholas Speryng or Spierinck (also a Dutchman, who, after migrating from 
Antwerp to Lille, finally settled at Cambridge shortly after 1500); and John 
Siberch (or John Lair of Siegburg, of whom least—that is, very little—is known). 
“Siberchs” are specially sought after by collectors of bindings, not only for their 
great rarity but also because John Siberch was without question the first of all 
Cambridge printers, whether in connection with the University or not. 

Siberch printed at Cambridge from early in 1521 to late in 1522, and in these 
two years produced but nine works. 

“Only afew specimensof Siberch’s bindings are known,” writes George G. Gray, who 
catalogues but six, and of these illustrates four. One of the many happy outcomes, 
however, of the expert recataloguing of our Library has been to add another specimen 
to this number, and to the only copy (G. Valle Commentationes, Venet. 1502. Fo.) 
recorded by Gray for Clare—viz. In Carum Lucretium poetam commentarii, a J. B. Pio 
editi. Fo. Parisiis, 1514 (formerly class-marked G. 5. 8). 

Siberch used three rolls, one of which occurs in most of his bindings and 
later came into the possession of Nicholas Spierinck. This Roll I is of four com- 
partments, containing three fleur-de-lis with binder’s initials, a rose, a gateway 
with portcullis, and a pomegranate, each surmounted by a royal crown in a 
canopied compartment. Our Lucretius binding is made up of six series of this 
roll, four of them vertically and two horizontally disposed. To this in the G. Valle 
example a second roll is added, and Roll I forms a border enclosing:a panel of 
two rows and a portion of a third row of Roll II, which consists of seven dancing 
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figures—four men, two women and a piper—the stamp being similar to a Nether- 
landish stamp of four dancing figures, illustrated in Weale’s Bookbindings, p. 196. 
The colophon of this book being dated November 1522, our copy was probably 
bound in 1523 or ? later, but hardly after 1525, when Siberch had gone from 
Cambridge. The binding is in brown calf. The binder’s initials, J. S., should be 
noted. Siberch lived at the sign of the “Arma Regia,” which occupied ground that 
now lies between the Gates of Humility and of Virtue within the precincts of 
Gonville and Caius College. This probably accounts for his frequent use of Roll I, 
consisting as it does of the Tudor Royal Arms, and for the prominence given, by 
the use of this wide roll in repetition, to these heraldic insignia. 

Almost nothing more is known about Siberch personally, except that in a letter 
from Erasmus to Dr Robert Aldrich (of King’s College) dated Christmas Day, 1525, 
Erasmus sent greetings to his “‘Veteres sodales ..Gerardum, Nicolaum, et 
Joannem Sibergum bibliopolas,”’ i.e. to Garrett Godfrey, Nicholas Spierinck, and 
Siberch. This connection with Erasmus—for whom he had printed when that 
pre-eminent humanist was in residence in Cambridge (at Queens’) and publicly 
lecturing on St Jerome—reminds us, in conclusion, that Siberch was not only the 
first of all Cambridge printers, but that he was—if we are to believe, at any rate, his 
own emphatic claims—the first printer of Greek in England. We may well con- 
gratulate ourselves on the ownership, and in such good condition, of two out of 
the seven known Siberch bindings. 

Passing now to Spierinck, we are again fortunate in being able to record posses- 
sions till quite recently not known at all, and till now not made known publicly. 
Of Spierinck personally very little more is known than of Siberch. He appears to 
have settled in Cambridge about 1510, and his probable habitat in High Street 
(now King’s Parade) is located only by a single reference to the paving of the 
street “on the church side towards the goodman Sperynge’s.” In 1534 he became 
one of the three privileged stationers allowed to the University by royal Letters 
Patent, without which appointment he and the other stationers and bookbinders 
_ would have had, being foreigners, to depart the realm. Spierinck died in 1545; 
his known bindings were probably executed between 1503 and 1533 or 1540. In 
all, Gray lists fifty-three bindings by Spierinck, these being distributed amongst the 
Cambridge colleges as follows: Corpus Christi 6, Queens’ 4, Caius and St John’s 
2 apiece, Trinity 1. Clare is not mentioned in this list, but our Library possesses 
four Spierincks. Compared with the Siberchs these are, however, in poor condition. 
We reproduce the best and most interesting of them—Opus Pandectorum Matthet 
Silvatic?, or briefly “‘Silvaticus’” (Plate V, Fig. 2). Spierinck used six rolls, six 
stamps, and two panel blocks, of which three are so similar to ones used by Godfrey 
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that “‘a minute comparative examination is required to see the variations noted.” 
Roll I, evidently this binder’s principal roll, consists of three figures of animals, 
a wyvern, a lion, and a griffin, facing to the right and separated from each other 
by branches of foliage, with the binder’s mark and initials under the griffin (cf. 
Plate V, Fig. 2). This binding of the Szlvaticus is in calf, coloured a pinkish 
shade that may almost be described as a speciality of Spierinck. Besides these early 
English and Cambridge bindings, the Library contains a considerable number of 
early continental roll-stamp specimens, some of them in unusual preservation. 
Medallions and arabesque designs of stilted character abound, but the tasteless 
overcrowding of the narrow ribbon-type rolls too often gives a barren defiance to 
the sense of design, with its instinct for undecorated areas of repose. Little more 
than pedantry is balked, accordingly, by reason of the inadequate synthesis that 
has so far attended research on the subject of continental bindings. 

We have now to consider a number of small books or pamphlets which from their 
rarity, either extreme or relatively to a special demand, may be said to be the 
most valuable we possess. As fine books these works have little if any intrinsic 
value—indeed the crudeness of their appearance could hardly, in certain cases, be 
excelled. Such perverse eventuality is a way of the world—and above all of the 
New World, for four of these works are rare ‘Americana,’ and behind their market 
values there are, as we shall see, associations of such interest as to countervail 
uncouthness. Indeed this may become, as in the case especially of Eliot’s Bible, 
a chief ‘expressive’ virtue, the context being one in which distinction of form may 
be felt, even, as a criterion altogether alien. 

About fifteen years ago, Mr F. G. M. Beck, the late Librarian, discovered in a 
stubby quarto volume, among other scarce sixteenth-century pamphlets, two short 
pieces printed by one John Oswen, temporarily of Ipswich, who moved to Worcester 
in 1548, after printing in Ipswich only for about nine months. He was one of three 
printers at work there in 1547-8 (“English Provincial Presses” by W. H. Allnutt, 
section VIII in Brbliographica, vol. 1), and only nine such Oswen-printed works | 
are recorded. A copy of one of these is the second of the two pamphlets in our 
quarto, viz.: 

A fhort treatyfe of certayne thinges abufed, 

In the Popyfh Church, longe ufed: 

But now abolyfhed to our confolation, 

And God’s word auaunced, the lyght of our faluation. 
Of the first, however, Allnutt knew nothing, and so far as we know no other copy 
of this first pamphlet, A Plaister for a Galled Horse, has turned up to challenge its 
claim to be our only ‘absolutely unique’ possession. The whole tract consists only 
of four quarto leaves (of 62 by 5 inches), the letterpress comprising six pages 
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containing 23 stanzas, printed, as in A /hort treatyfe, in a bold black-letter. These 
two works are by Peter Moone and John Ramsay respectively, and their 11 leaves 
of 22 pages might well fetch in the sale room between £500 and £1000. 
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FRONTISPIECE OF A PLAISTER FOR A GALLED HORSE 


This Quarto contains six other pamphlets, all of them devoted to the mentally 
internecine struggle between Roman Catholic and Protestant or Puritan, and fraught 
with such titles, so pleasing to the chilly onlooker, as: “A DIRECT ANSWER 
UNTO THE SCANDALOUS EXCEPTIONS, which Theophilus Higgons [sic] 
hath lately objected against D. Morton” etc., or “A BOOKE OF THE SEVEN 
PLANETS or Seven Wandering Motiues, of William Alablafters wit [to turn 
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Papist] retrograded or removed by John. Rac/ter.”’ A perusal of such ebullitions 
imparts much piquant intensity to one’s sense of the sixteenth-century background 
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of Clare and Cambridge, for many were then engaged in the mutual bandying, or 
brandishing, of such altruistic personalities as this, from the end of Sir Edward 
Hoby’s Answer to Mr T(heophilus) H(iggins) in this same little volume—“‘not that 
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we feare the venome of your poifonous pen, which will be foone beaten backe into 
your owne bowels; but that your foule may not perifh in the day of the Lord”... 
etc. 

The contents of Dd.5.30, our other most valuable pamphlet-volume, may be 
briefly described as “foreign and geographical,” since five of its eight pamphlets 
are connected with cartography and expeditioneering. Of these the two earliest, 
both printed at London in 1589, will appeal very strongly to those who have at 
heart the genius Epocht. They are— 

1. A BRIEFE DESCRIPTION OF UNIVERSAL MAPPES AND CARDES, 
AND OF THEIR VSE: AND ALSO THE VSE OF PTHOLEMY his tables 
Neceflarie for thofe that DELIGHT IN READING OF Hiftories: and alfo for 
trauelers by Land or Sea. 

Newly set foorth by THOMAS BLUNDEVILLE, of Newton Flotman in the 
Countie of Norffolke, Gent.” 

2. ““Ephemeris expeditionis Norreyfij Draki in Lufitantam. LONDINI Impentfis 
Thomae Woodcocke, apud fignum Urfi nigri.”,—a 34-page pamphlet printed in 
Latin. 


To the last two pamphlets we shall mention, allusion is made in the part of our 
chapter on Nicholas Ferrar that relates his connection with America through the 
Virginia Company—viz. 

3. AN ASTRONOMICALL DESCRIPTION of the late Comet . . . ‘or blazing- 
{tar’ of 1618-19. 

4. The pamphlet about Florida, brief-titled Virginia Richly Valued, an 
‘Americanum’ of an importance that justifies our giving (in Chapter Ix) a facsimile 
of its title-page. 

This description of the country south of Virginia was issued on April 15th, 1609, 
under the auspices of the Virginia Company—transformed in 1609 into a body 
politic, by letters patent which transferred the source of power from the crown to 
_ the council of the Company. In her admirable Introduction to the Records of the 
Virginia Company, Miss Susan Kingsbury divides the records of the reconstituted 
Company into six groups, of which the fifth consists of ‘‘advertisements, broadsides 
of its shipping investments, declarations, pamphlets and sermons” issued by the 
Company “for the purpose of inspiring confidence, securing adventurers, and 
maintaining the interest and support of its members as well as of defending itself 
against the accusations of its enemies.”’ In this class of ‘Publication’ Virginia Richly 
Valued was, with Nova Britannia (also 1609), the earliest. It was translated, from 
De Soto’s account (1557) of his Floridan expedition, by Hakluyt (being almost 
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the latest and among the rarest! of his works) with a view to persuading settlers to 
go out to the new colony. 

A 3rd quarto volume, Dd.g.31, contains five more uncommon seventeenth- 
century pieces, amongst them a second scarce early American pamphlet: the NEW 
ENGLISH CANAAN or Abstract of New England, by ‘Thomas Morton of Clifford’s 
Inne Gent., printed at Amsterdam in 1637 [cf. Vol. 1, pp. 187-9]. 

One last ‘Americanum’—or rather two—remains for emphasis, The Library is 
fortunate in owning two copies of the second edition of John Eliot’s famous 
Massachusetts Bible, the title-page of which we reproduce. Eliot (1604-1690, and 
cf. Chapter Iv), ““The Apostle of the Indians,” matriculated as pensioner at Jesus 
College, 1618-19, but his real career began when he went, from Holland, to 
America, “having been ten weeks at sea,” in 1630, with the colonizing expedition 
of John Winthrop (1606-76), son of the leader of the great Puritan emigration to 
Massachusetts and founder of the city of Boston. Eliot died at the ripe old age of 
86 in 1690, having been minister of Roxburgh, Mass., since 1632. He never re- 
turned to England, having become, like our Ferrars, “imbued with the missionary 
enthusiasm of the time.” In 1640 he and two others produced the Bay Psalm Book, 
the first book printed in the English colonies of America, shortly after which, having 
decided to devote himself entirely to the mission field, he began to study, about 
1643, the local Red Indian dialect?, in which, by 1646, he was able to preach. At 
the end of his Indian Grammar (Cambridge, Mass. 1666) he explains how he 
acquired the language, and closes his account with the memorable words—‘‘And 
thus I came at it. We must not sit still and look for miracles. Up, and be doing, 
and the Lord will be with thee.” The interest excited in England by the published 
accounts of Eliot’s missionary labours found issue in the institution, by act of 
Parliament in 1649, of a “Corporation for the Promoting and Propagating the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in New England,” and this body, generally known as the 
New England Company, was the earliest missionary society established in England. 

As early as 1638 a press had been established at Cambridge, Mass., under the charge 
of one Samuel Green, from which there issued various books prepared by Eliot 
with the help of an Indian named Job Nesutan. It was the combination of this 
support, to hand and from overseas, that enabled Eliot to consummate his labours 
by translating the entire Bible into the ‘Algonquian’ tongue, and publishing his 


1 On May 20 two years ago (1926) A Briefe and True Relation of the Discouerie of the North Part of Virginia 
(24 pp.) was sold at Sotheby’s for £2,200. Nine copies of this pamphlet are known to exist. There are 
only seven known copies of Virginia Richly Valued, a considerably larger work. 

2 Massachusetts belongs to the Algonquian family of languages, and was formerly spoken by a large 
tribe, now quite extinct, who dwelt in Massachusetts. The name “ Virginian,” given to the language by 
many writers from the seventeenth century downwards, is incorrect. 
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translation completed, in 1658, upon the spot. Through the advocacy of John 
Endicot, Governor of New England, he persuaded the Corporation to undertake 
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the costs involved, and to send out a supply of paper, a new printing-press, and a 
specially engaged assistant printer, Marmaduke Johnson, who arrived in 1660. 
At the Restoration the Corporation’s charter lapsed, and the Commissioners 
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considered it politic to prepare a dedicatory epistle to Charles II. Accordingly 40 
special copies of the New Testament, with an English title and dedication inset, were 
despatched to England, one of them for the King. The whole edition of 1661 seems 
to have consisted of 1500 copies, of which about 1000 were reserved for incorporation 
in the entire Bible, still to be made up in one book. This book was the first edition 
of the New Testament to be printed, in any language, on the Continent of America. 

Two years later came Eliot’s second great publication, the Holy Bible of 1663— 
the earliest example in history of the translation and printing of the entire Bible 
into a new language as a means of evangelisation. 

We now come—at last, as it may seem to some—to the point. Many copies of the 
first edition having perished in the Indian War of 1675-6, a second edition was 
undertaken. Of this second and “much corrected and amended” edition, 2000 
copies, it appears from Eliot’s letters to Boyle, were printed, each copy containing 
608 numbered leaves (i.e. 1216.pp.), and two blank leaves, with title-pages in Indian 
only. In the copies sent to England, a dedication was added as in 1661, but this 
time to Robert Boyle—printed on a single leaf inserted after the title. In the 
copies intended for the Indians this leaf was, of course, omitted. Since both our 
copies are without it, the inference is obvious, but the writer finds it difficult to 
avoid philandering with the little problem how did our two copies get to England, 
and can Algonquian fingers have clutched their pages during desperate bouts of 
concentration? We have searched, in vain, for thumb-prints, and on the whole 
the matter would seem to be one for the police, who might, however, make some- 
thing of the following information. Of our two copies, that given in 1696 by Joseph 
Maryon, latelya Fellow, has clearly been rebound; instead of one leaf two blank leaves 
intervene, at either end, between binding boards and title-page and finis respectively, 
the distance between their water mark parallels is less than in the other copy, and 
the first and last blank sheets are spread over the inside of the binding boards, to 
which they are pasted down. The outside leather cover is clearly of later date, 
though the boards themselves may be original. The other copy, whose title-page 
with donor’s inscription of Lionel Coles we illustrate (p. 337), has several outside 
leaves considerably discoloured, as by damp, while its lower edge has been cut at 
an unusually rakish angle. On the other hand this copy bears every mark of com- 
plete integrity, there being but one blank leaf at beginning and end. The binding is, 
without, of true seventeenth-century type, faintly incised upon the sides and stamped 
with five palmette-type lozenge ornaments between the ribs, while, within, its 
leather overlaps the rugged cardboard sides, with no attempt at a trim finish. 
Clearly if either copy (and one of them, as a spare copy, is probably unique) were 
ever sold, it should not be this one, ‘“‘ex dono Lionelli Coles.” 
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Of Eliot’s Bible it was proposed, about 1710, to print a grd edition, but the 
scheme was discouraged by the Commissioners on the ingenious grounds that the 
time and expense involved would be better employed in Anglicising the Indians 
so that they might read in English. These unfortunates had actually asserted, 
it appears, that there were many words of Mr Eliot’s forming which they never 
understood, though it is not quite clear whether the criticism is linguistic or typo- 
graphical. A few Indians still did use his Bible in the mid-eighteenth century, but the 
ability to read and understand it probably did not continue for many years beyond 
that date. The tribe of Indians for whom the version was originally made rapidly 
dwindled, the survivors became absorbed into neighbouring tribes, and the original 
community is now utterly extinct. 

Amongst other quasi-‘Americana’ two charming little books are the Tabacologia 
Medico-Cheirurgico-Pharmaceutica printed by Isaac Elzevir at Cologne in 1622, and, 
another pamphlet (by W. Stallenge) of 1609, the little 20-page INSTRUCTIONS 

for the increasing of Mulberrie Trees and the breeding of Silke-worms, etc., printed by 
E. A. for Eleazar Edgar, and are to be folde at his Shop in Paules-Churchyard, at the 
Signe of the Winde-Mill. Though it was intended to promote a British cultivation 
of the raw material to compete with French production, the project was soon taken 
up in a more constructive spirit by the Virginia Company, and especially, a dozen 
years later, by Nicholas Ferrar,1 who was not slow to perceive that the stability of 
the colony must rest on the creation of more useful staple industries than that of 
tobacco. The two pamphlets must be regarded, therefore, in this context, as 
unfriendly to each other. In spite, however, of his disapproval of the insensate 
‘rage,’ in a spirit of get rich quickly, for the commercial culture of the leaf, Nicholas 
Ferrar was being forced, in the very year of the Tabacologza’s publication, to waste 
all too much of his fine energy on a defence of the Company’s tobacco monopoly 
against King James. Both pamphlets may well have come to us, either directly or 
indirectly, through a Ferrar, but no MS. inscriptions, or scribbles, occur in either 
of them. One special niece of Nicholas lived up to her Christian name, Virginia, 

_ by becoming a demure monomaniac for the Colony, whose prosperity she ardently 
espoused. Born, writes Skipton, “fon Christmas Eve, the year after the family 
settled at Gidding (1627),”’ Virginia was so christened by her father, John Ferrar, 
“when still smarting under the downfall of their schemes for Virginia . . . ‘so that 
speaking to her, looking upon her, or hearing others call her by her name, he 
might think upon both at once’ while ‘both grandmother and uncle’, John Ferrar 
adds, ‘liked her much the better for her name.’ ”’ 

As in this ardour she grew up, Virginia’s knowledge of the colony and its con- 

1 Cf. Chapter rx. 
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ditions became expert. “She was as well known to the people of Virginia as if she 
lived there; she conducted her father’s correspondence with the settlers, and after 
his death (in 1650) kept on the good work till her own death thirty years later.” 
A chief interest of this young lady was Virginian cartography, all the more thrilling 
because of her charming persistence in the faith of the ingenuous Jacobean notion 
that some north-westish passage to the older Indies was yawning nearby—an open 
door, heaven knows how felicitously close to the far side of the Alleghanies. In P. Lee 
Phillips’ bibliographical description of Virginia Cartography we read, under the 
year 1651—“To a woman, Virginia Farrar (sic), we are indebted for a map of 
Virginia which is a curious combination of fact and fiction, and strikingly shows 
the ignorance of the mother country in regard to the geographical position of the 
new colony in connection with ‘the sea of China and the Indies’ which is placed 
west of ‘ould Virginia and new’... at the top of the map is a medallion portrait 
of Sir Francis Drake, and underneath the text: 


Sir Francis Drake was on this sea and landed An° 1577 in 37 deg. where hee tooke Possession in 
the name of Q, Eliza: calling it new Albion. Whose happy shoers (in ten dayes march with 50 foote 
and go horsemen from the head of Jeames River, over those hills and through the rich adjacent 
Vallyes beautyfied with proffitable rivers which necéssarily must run to peacefull Indian say), may 
be discovered to the exceeding benefit of Great Brittain, and joye of all true English.” 


Much more is said by Phillips about “the Ferrar maps” of Virginia, but we 
must be content to unite Virginia Ferrar’s two leading interests by quoting “a third 
title” to the book in which the map of Virginia was published—viz. Virginia in 
America, Richly valued: more especially the southerne Parts. With the tendure of the 
Vine and silk-worms, etc., etc. 1651. The genesis of the title from the Virginia 
Richly Valued pamphlet of 1609 is proved by our discovery of an emphatic reference 
to that work (in a Ms. letter of 1649 urging the addition of a map to a forthcoming 
treatise advertising Virginia) at one end of the Ferrar Account Book of 1618-1649 
in the Ferrar Mss. collection at Magdalene College. 

In our immediate context, however (or to return to it), it is Virginia Ferrar’s even 
greater enthusiasm for silk-worms than for maps that is the point of relevance. “Her 
writings on this subject,” says Phillips, “‘are embodied in a compilation of Samuel 
Hartlib, entitled The reformed [sic] Virginia silk worm, or, a rare and New Discovery 
of A speedy way, and easie means found out by a young lady in England, she having made 
full proof thereof in May Anno 1652 for the feeding of silk-worms in the Woods, on The 
Mulberry-Tree-leaves in Virginia: who after fourty dayes time, present their most rich 
golden-coloured silken Fleece, to the instant wonderful enriching of all the Planters there, 
requiring from them neither cost, labour or hindrance in any of their other employments 


whatsoever.” 
* A double sheet from this book is reproduced in Chapter rx. 
* Cf. also Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 186. 
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So much for the title! 

“Within the tract shewrites,” adds Skipton “with equal spirit”... and intermittent 
eddyings to gurgle marginalia—as, e.g., ““The Lady hath of these Silk bottoms 
in her Cabinet as Jewels to convince the incredulous, as they are ten times bigger 
than any in Europe to admiration, and of infinite encouragement to the work.” __ 

Finding book-rules “suspect of futility, she [had] proceeded to violate them boldly 
by exposing the young silkworms to the weather, when they grew ‘greater and 
greater to the singular delight and content of their mistriss.’ ‘A gallant silken 
white-winged fly’ is the marginal note to the passage which follows: 


About 45 dayes thus feeding upon the leaves, they began that rare and glorious work of spining 
their silk-bottomes upon the leaves and branches of the tree: such a gallant sight to behold, it ravished 
the Spectators and their mistris’ joy was crouned with excess of happiness herein and hereby, ap- 
parently finding the incomparable felicity this would prove to her beloved Virginia (for so you must 
give her leave to call it).”’ (Skipton, p. 188.) 


With this “‘so proper an employment for the lasie Indians,” and with a return to 
that other theme, we must leave the rapturous ingenue of scientific commerce. 
For the other “way to speedy wealth” was “‘by some hundreds of you [her audience, 
the colonists] to remove some sixty miles south by land to attempt the discovery 
of the Westerly Sea, on the border of Virginia, and both two very easily achieved.” 
Adrift in whimsical acquiescence between day-dream and dream one has a vague 
perception of exquisitely hopeful de la Mare-faced pioneers also drifting, down the 
Mississippi, amid shoals of silk-worms that expire unnoticed, in the hourly expecta- 
tion of China luminously crystallizing on the starboard bow. 

Over against these charming little quasi-‘Americana’ we must mention two 
others whose illustrations are always remarkably graphic and generally un- 
speakably revolting. The first of these, a smallish quarto, devotes some 140 pages 
of text and 15 insurpassably frightful illustrations to Spanish outrages in the 
American Indies. This Crudelitates Hispanorum in Indiis patratae was published 
at Frankfort in 1598, the pictures being the work of the famous engraver Theodore 
de Bry. Far better known are ‘his’ four! great folio volumes which give an 
- account of the peoples, etc., of the new world and the history of the various ex- 
peditions of discovery: these are illustrated with many noble engravings by de Bry, 
some of them reproduced in our chapter (Ix) on Nicholas Ferrar. 

All these ‘Americana’ form a fitting background for the connection between the 
College, through the Ferrars especially, and the earliest days of the premier American 

1 Published during the decade 1590-1600. The original sketches (from which de Bry worked) for the 
English section were executed on the spot in America, by a first-rate English artist named John White, who 
accompanied, ad hoc, Raleigh’s famous attempts at colonisation in the 1580’s. White’s wonderful paintings 


have found their way, romantically, to the British Museum; an appreciation appeared in a recent annual 
of the Walpole Society. 
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Colony. For our equally special connection with the last years of the Colonies, 
one enormous volume in the Library may here stand. B. 21, The North American 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE WELSH NEW TESTAMENT, 1567 (vide p. 344) 


Atlas selected from the most authentic maps, charts, plans, etc., was printed for William 
Faden, London, in 1777, and has the following donor’s inscription—Societati Aul: 
Cla?: D.D. Vir praenob: Thomas Pelham, A.M. Fil: Natu ma: Honoratif3: Thomae, 
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Dom: Pelham, Baronis Angliae, MDCCLXXVIII. This work contains 21 great maps, 
most of them folding, of the North American colonies. Parts of two of these maps 
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FIRST PAGE OF THE WELSH NEW TESTAMENT, 1567 (vide p. 344) 


are reproduced in Chapters Iv and Ix, and it will be understood from the home- 
stead nature and intimate verbal descriptiveness of many of their place-names why 
those members of the United States Army who were fleeting students at Clare in 
1919 waxed so enthusiastic during perusal of this book. 

So much for America, but, @ propos cartography, one more great folio must be 
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mentioned. One of our end-papers is taken from the view of Cambridge given in 
the Civitates Orbis Terrarum of Georgius Braun. Of this tremendous undertaking, 
whose preface is dated Cologne, 1572, the Library possesses an exhaustively 
coloured copy in good condition. Most of the seemingly countless plates show 
double-page bird’s-eye views of all the leading English and European cities, with 
London to lead off. The Cambridge “map,” dated 1575, occurs about a third of 
the way through, and is accompanied by the usual crammed page of descriptive 
text. This is one of the two or three dozen books in the Library which are pre- 
eminently calculated to alter one’s attitude to libraries for good and all. In an 
ideal undergraduates’ library such works should be freely accessible. Not only their 
special appeal but the number of interests liable to take life from its romantic 
quality come soon, somehow, to appear inexhaustible. 

On the return from America to “‘Albion’s shores,” we may arrange to meet, most 
aptly, two sixteenth-century quarto volumes bearing upon Wales, the first of them 
being a copy of another early, rare, and valuable Biblical translation from the 
English. The Te/lament Newydd ein Arglwydd JESV CHRIST was printed at London 
by Henry Denham, at the coftes and charges of Humfrey Loy, dwelling in Paules 
Churchyarde, at the figne of the Helmet, in 1567. This is the first edition of 
the New Testament in Welsh, and fifty copies have been recorded. The title- 
page, printed in red and black ink, is followed by the dedication, which is signed 
by one of the translators, William Salesbury. 

The second book is The Hijftorie of Cambria, now called Wales, a part of the most 
famous Yland of Brytaine, written [by Carodoc of Llancarfan] in the Brytish Language 
aboue two hundreth yeares paft: Transflated into English by H. Lhoyd, Gentleman; it was 
printed at London by “Rafe Newberie and Henrie Denham” in 1584. This work is 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, and contains amusing small square woodcuts of 
Welsh princes and their espoused, and several pages of highly dubious genealogy of 
the Sissylt (Cecil) family, together with, inevitably, a great deal of mention of the 
de Clare and kindred ilks. Readers of Peacock’s Misfortunes of Elphin might wish 
for an edition of that book with this book’s cuts as illustration. 


Last to be mentioned of our printed books are some quarto volumes of Civil War 
publications. The six tracts contained in the volume Dd.g.29 appear to have 
belonged to “Humfry” Byng, whose signature or initials occur on all of them. The 
fourth in order, An Abandoning of the Scotish Covenant, London, 1662, was written 
by Matthew (Wren), Bishop of Ely, who about this time occasioned the design by 
his more famous nephew of Pembroke Chapel. Dd.g.32 contains no less than 
65 diplomatic or martial news-sheet “Letters” and declarations, under titles 
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such as A true and fuller relation of the Battell fought at Stow in the Would etc., or 
The King’s Forces totally ROUTED by etc.... Of the six items in Dd.9. 34, 
the first, though printed in 1641, is an interloper, and probably a rare one—Frag- 
menta Regalia, or Observations on the late Queen Elizabeth her Times and Favorits. 
Dd. 9.35 contains 15 more war pamphlets, etc., dating 1643-8, and all devoted to 
connections and negotiations with the Scottish Commissioners. On the first fly-leaf 
the list of contents is written in a hand that might well be Oley’s. The/list of 
13 entries in Dd.g. 36 is in the same hand. In Dd.g. 74 there are no less than 
74 items, the first of them, The List of the Army under... Robert, Earl of Effex, etc. 
(1642), having as frontispiece a good square-shaped engraving of “‘his Excellence.” 
Several of these highly fugitive publications are probably unique or extremely rare, 
e.g., perhaps, No. 11, a broad-sheet announcement of the Battle of Kineton. 

Aa.8.35, a quarto containing 5 tracts, is marked by the hand that listed them 
“Price 6s.” Its value may well be, now, at least ten times that sum in sovereigns. 
All its seventeenth-century contents are either pro- or anti-Roman Catholic and 
_ Jesuit, with the exception of a narrative-compound of travel and love ingredients 
called The Pilgrim of Casteele, written in Spanish and translated into English (both 
anonymously) and printed at London in 1623. The last pamphlet in the book, 
Looke about you, The Plot of Contren, the Moguntine Fesuite, to cheate a Church of the 
Religion established therein, and to serve in Popery by Art, without noise or tumult, lacks 
titular attribution either to place or person, having merely the information 
“Imprinted in the yeere, 1641.” Copies of this work and of The Pilgrim (which 
also belonged to Humfry Byng) are very rare. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Perhaps the manuscripts, after all our earliest books, should have been taken first, 
but to do so would have tempted us to give too much space to matter which has been 
compendiously dealt with by Dr M. R. James in his Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Western Manuscripts in the Library of Clare College, published by the University Press in 
1905 as one of the series of such treatises describing the various college collections. 

The number, 31, of our manuscripts is no more imposing than that of our 
“incunables,”’ but, as Dr James emphatically states, this has not always been so. In 
the case of most of the smaller collections in Cambridge colleges, Dr James deplores, 
“the burden is the same. “This and that college,’ one has to say, ‘once possessed 
a large and interesting library which has now entirely disappeared; and its present 
possessions in the way of manuscripts are lamentably scanty.’ Of Clare College this 
is undoubtedly true. The Library was quite large and remarkable. We have a partial 
catalogue of it, never yet published, and we have also notes made by Leland [d. 1552] 
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and Bale [d. 1563] upon books which they saw there—many of which are not 
mentioned in the catalogue.” 

John Leland, “the earliest of modern English antiquaries,” we have already 
mentioned as the author, and probable donor to Henry VIII, of our unique (?) 
vellum copy of his very rare quarto Genethliacon (vide p. 328). Born in ? 1506, Leland 
had become, before 1530, library-keeper to King Henry, to whom he was in the 
habit of making presents of books. In 1533 he became ‘‘King’s antiquary”’ (having, 
like Melchizedek, neither for- nor post-bears in this title) and was commissioned in 
the same year, under the broad seal, to make a search for English antiquities in the 
libraries of all cathedrals, abbeys, priories, and colleges, etc. For six or eight years 
thenceforward he was occupied in his famous Itinerary of England and Wales, during 
which “‘he claims,” as the Dictionary of National Biography has put it, “to have visited 
almost every bay, river, lake, mountain, valley, moor, heath, wood, city, castle, 
manor-house, monastery, and college in the land... .The havoc made among the 
monastic manuscripts at the dissolution of the monasteries caused Leland infinite 
distress, and in 1536 he entreated Cromwell to extend his commission so as to 
enable him to collect the manuscripts for the king’s library. ‘It would be a great 
profit to students and honour to this realm,’ he wrote: ‘whereas now the Germans, 
perceiving [not for the last time] our desidiousness and negligence, do send daily 
young scholars hither that spoileth them and cutteth them out of libraries, returning 
home and putting them abroad as monuments of their own country.’”’ 

By 1545 Leland had prepared an account of early English writers, on which Bale, 
his antiquarian satellite, drew extensively for his history of English Literature, 
published soon afterwards in 1548, and “deserving of independent consideration, 
as it was founded on an examination of manuscripts in monastic libraries, many of 
which have since been lost.’’? 

To focus, now, these antiquarian luminaries on our Tudor Library. In his 
Collectanea (Iv, 19) Leland enumerates in bibliotheca collegii de Clare no less than 
91 manuscripts that are no longer there. Bale’s Index scriptorum, amongst its 
18 entries, adds 10 to these. At least 40 manuscript volumes once owned by the 
College must therefore be reported, we fear, for ever “missing.” The following from 
Clark’s The Care of Books (p. 245) accounts, no doubt, for the main losses in the 
Tudor epoch. 


The Universities, though untouched by the suppression [of the Monasteries], were not allowed to 
remain long at peace. In 1549, commissioners were sent by Edward VI to Oxford and Cambridge. 
They considered that it fell within their province to reform the libraries as well as those who used 
them and they did their work with a thoroughness which, had it been directed to other objects, would 
have been worthy of commendation. Antony Wood has told us in eloquent periods [giving the facts 
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1 Cf. the articles on Leland and Bale in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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as ‘‘credibly reported from antient men and they while young from scholars of great standing’’], where 
sorrow struggles with indignation, how the college libraries were treated; how manuscripts which had 
nothing superstitious about them except a few rubricated initials were carried through the city on 
biers to the market-place and there consumed. 


Clark’s dolorousness, however, is nothing to that of Bale, who, though a protestant 
so polemically acid that he earned the appellation “bilious Bale,” was first and 
foremost a lover of noble books. 


If there had bene in every shyre but one solempne lybrary, to the preseruacyon of those noble 
workes, it had bene yet sumwhat. But to destroy all without consydyracion is and wyll be vnto 
Englande for euer a moste horryble infamy amonge the graue senyours of other nacyons. A greate 
nombre of them whych purchased those superstycyouse mansyons, reserued of those bokes some to... 
scoure theyr candel-styckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootes. Some they sold to the grossers and 
sopesellers, and some they sent ouer see to the boke bynders, not in small nombre, but at times whole 
shyppes full, to the wonderynge of the foren nacyons. I know a merchaunt man which shall at this 
tyme be namelesse, that boughte the contentes of two noble lybraryes for .xl. shillynges pryce, a shame 
it is to be spoken. This stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede of graye paper by the space of more than 
these .X. yeares, and yet he hath store ynough for many yeares to come. 


Ynough sayde. 


Of our Library’s 31 manuscripts, the very great majority, then, are seventeenth 
century and later acquisitions that long post-date the centuries when the books 
were made. Six of the better specimens were given by Dr John Heaver, who was 
admitted sizar at Clare in 1635, and died, in 1670, a Fellow of Eton College and 
Canon of Windsor. Besides manuscripts, Heaver gave £740 towards the rebuilding 
of the College. 

The collection is, as Dr James declares, “of so miscellaneous a character that 
general remarks upon it are hardly possible.’ We may best, perhaps, begin by stating 
the number of works belonging to the successive centuries between the tenth and the 
fifteenth, and giving attention as we proceed to such of them as call for it. 

S. AUGUSTINI QUAEDAM (Kk. 4.6) is the only tenth-century work. Its hand is 
a good Carolingian minuscule, and on the fly-leaf occurs the name of Clement 
Gregory, and date 1640. Gregory was admitted to Clare the year before Heaver, 
in 1634, and died symmetrically a year before him, in 16609. 

S. GREGORII DIALOGI, etc. (Kk. 5.6) is eleventh-century, in a fine hand. The 
title of this work is in red, blue and green capitals, and includes a ‘“‘remarkably 
fine initial Q with dragon forms in outline.”’ This and another fine initial, six pages 
on, are in purple, red, green, and white; yet another arresting dragon initial begins 
Book III. Some adolescent vandal has drawn crude figures in several margins, in 
costumes suggestive of the time of Henry VIII. Can this manuscript have been 
given by Barnabas Oley? He was a prebend of Worcester, whence the Ms. derived, 
and presented Kk . 4..7—a late fifteenth-century Dictionarium Morale consisting of a 
number of pictures of trees roughly drawn with large leaves or circular fruits. On 
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the root of each tree is inscribed its main subject, and on the leaves and stems and 
fruits the rest of the text is written. There is no text apart from these diagrams. 

SMARAGDI DIADEMA MONACHORUM (Kk. 4.4) is of the eleventh ortwelfth century, 
“in a clear hand, not unlike that of the Christ Church, Canterbury, MSS. of the 
period.” One of its initials shows a “King with sword and shield sheltering 
_a dragon under his cloak.” 

Eight of the volumes are of the thirteenth century, four of them early thirteenth. 
Two are Sermones, one Medica, one Stronomica, this last (Kk. 4.2), c. 1280, having 
stylish initials and a binding of wooden boards covered with brown leather, “with 
blind cross-hatchings.” 

The Medica (Kk. 3.13) was one of Heaver’s gifts. At each end four early thirteenth- 
century fly-leaves contain fragments in French verse of a Life of Thomas a Becket, 
identified by Dr James as being part of the metrical life by Benedict the Monk. The 
book has one fine initial in gold, blue, and red. 

The four other thirteenth-century Mss. are a Biblia Sacra and a Psalter, both 
written in England; Libri Salomonis etc. expositz, in several hands; and a classical 
volume given by Heaver and containing Quintilianus and Aulus Gellius. Of these 
the second (Kk. 3.6) is described by Dr James as “an interesting Psalter from the 
neighbourhood of Peterborough.” It is bound in original wooden boards, covered 
with brown leather of the sixteenth century, from which the clasps are missing. 
Amongst the saints of the Kalendar a fifteenth-century hand has added “Oct. 21. 
11,000 Virgins.”? However, “the presence of S. Kineburga in the Kalendar shows 
the neighbourhood of Peterborough unequivocally,” and interesting marginal 
personalia of the early fourteenth century give further local support to this 
conviction. 

There are only two fourteenth-century Mss., both early in that century, and both 
the gift of Heaver. Kk. 5.3, Historia Turpini, Historia Britonum, etc., is attributed 
by Dr James, on the strength of fly-leaf place-names, to the St Albans library. The 
History of Turpin is the first of the volume’s five separate items of content. Turpin 
was Archbishop of Reims (Remensis) in the time of Charlemagne, and his romance 
is described in full by H. L. D. Ward in his Catalogue of Prose Romances in the 
British Museum. Our ‘Turpinus’ has an excellent initial showing Turpin as Arch- 
bishop of Reims, throned full-face in mitre and blue cope, with cross, staff and 
book. 

The fifth and last item, Galfridt Monumetensis Historia Britonum, has a fine prologue- 
initial representing a king with crown and sceptre, seated full-face, in red mantle 
over blue. 

A note on the duration of reigns of English kings from Arthur to Henry III 
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leaves blank the latter’s length of reign, which gives a terminus ad quem for dating. 
A couplet (added later) 


Vxores trine domut sunt causa ruine 
Tollantur bine sunt ad mala mox resupine 


is followed by another, unfortunately erased. 

Of 11 fifteenth-century Mss. only one is attributed by Dr James to the early part 
of the century. This (Kk. 3.3) is a little Horae, with pages less than 3 inches by 4, 
“written in the Low Countries for English use.” Amongst its contents are The 
Fifteen Oos (or O’es) in Latin—15 prayers, all commencing with the letter O. There 
are ten rude and much rubbed pictures, of which the last, the commendation of 
souls, is the least usual. Two angels (truncated, on blue cloudlets, at the thigh) hold 
in a white cloth a very substantial, and it must be said mawkish, soul, truncated 
at the waist. Below, a stone coffin lid lies beside a square earth grave resembling 
a trap-door. 

The two other of our four fifteenth-century Horae are much more interesting 
books, and both have charming sixteenth-seventeenth century bindings. Kk.3.1, 
given by Thomas Hardman, of Manchester, in 1855, has on the binding two oval 
stamps, in gold, of the Crucifixion and the Annunciation. The page is 74 by 5 
inches, and Dr James describes the book as being well written, with bad pictures. 
Of these, 14 in number, we are reproducing three (Plate VII) which make up, 
once more, in simple freshness of handling for what they may lack in skill—or in 
the artistic sophistication which is too often referred to by this word. That the 
artist would seem to have had a penchant for coupling, all three pictures show—less 
obviously in his pairs of trees, most amusingly in the arrangement of heads and 
hands in the Judgment subject, and in the paired-off sheep, who seem almost to be 
swimming the grass on which they jubilantly caper (Plate VII, Fig. 3). Whatever 
may be thought of his drawing, the artist’s sense of colour is sometimes not unsubtle. 
Dr James’s description of the Judgment (Plate VII, Fig. 1) runs: “Christ throned in 
air on rainbow shows His wounds. Two blue cherubs with trumpets. The Virgin 
and John Evangelist kneel on the earth, from which peep out heads and hands of 
the rising dead. Red ground with gold flourishes.”” Though the rainbow is, or has 
become, a preternaturally horrid shade of brown, the beauty of the gold on the 
rose-vermilion ground is not suggested by the mere word “red.” 

Kk. 3.2 is a Horae from the province of Lyons. The (probably) late sixteenth- 
century binding is of brown morocco, with gold tooling. Each of the two covers 
has a central medallion, one showing the Crucifixion with the Virgin and St John, 
with initials “‘G.M.P.T.” to either side of it, the other the Annunciation, and initials 
“D.L.B.T.”” Both covers have foliated corners, and each is copiously semé with gold 
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tears between these and the medallions. On the 34 pictures two artists have been em- 
ployed, whose work Dr James holds to be “very distinctly above the average.” This is 
certainly true of the last three, by the hand of the second and later artist, who has 
a peculiar feeling for dramatic pose and situation against a rather milkily tender and 
atmospheric landscape background. Especially is this so of picture No. 33—“St 
Francis in purple habit kneeling in a wild landscape. He receives the stigmata 
from a red seraph-figure in air. Under a rock on L. another brother sits asleep.” 
The preceding picture shows “St Michael in plate-armour and crimson mantle 
standing on a many coloured devil who is bleeding’’—rather horribly in half-a-dozen 
Stuesome places. In the lower border a peacock struts beneath wild strawberries 
grouped pendantly above him like Chinese lanterns. To one side an opportunist 
owl has perched on one flaring floriation, while above a butterfly is taking off from 
the curved tip of another into a little world of wild heartsease. Good pictures by 
the earlier artist are, e.g., No. 22, David, crowned, kneeling in a Japanese-style 
landscape studded with clumps of trees on mountainous knolls, a gold harp at his 
feet; and No. 21, Christ crucified, against a distant sky that deepens to rich star- 
spangled blue from an eerily white horizon. The backgrounds of other pictures 
consist of diaper-pattern, admirably varied and executed. The Kalendar is illus- 
trated by 24 medallions, one to each page and no more than an inch in diameter. 
Among their subjects we may note “Barefoot warming himself at a fire”; “riding 
among trees, hawk on hand” (the horse grandly handled); “Gemini nude: one 
body, two heads, four arms, and four legs’’; “‘beating oaks, gold pigs below”; and, 
very sinister, a huge “cancer,” asprawl on a menacing sea. 

Kk.3.5, 84 by 5% inches, is a Liber Precum, “well written, with good English 
ornament.” At the end of the book, “in a large set hand,” is written: 


Thesus est amor meus. 

ho that lust for to loke 

or for to rede on this boke, 

Be he of cyte toun or thrope 

Pray he for my lady scrope. 

And thinke 3e neuir to done amys 

But penke on hym that gaf 3ow this. 
For ihesu loue haue hym in mynde 
that this sette on 3owre boke be hynde. 


Dr James suggests from this and other internal evidence that this book was “oiven 
by Lady Scrope to a monastery, probably in Yorkshire, where St Honoratus of 
Lerins was held in veneration, and that it belonged once to a man called Edward.” 
There are no pictures, but the initial letters and their reticent floriations could 
hardly be bettered. 
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Till the thirteenth century “gold had been applied in a liquid state; afterwards 
it is laid on in leaf, and highly burnished, a process which gives a brilliant effect 
to initial and miniature” (Enc. Brit.). A glance at the pages of Kk. 3.14, T. Gregori 
Homiliae, will bring this statement home. For the rest, we need only note the 
doggerel couplet in a margin of this book: 


A Jake Juggelar that guggyll wt a cake 
Etyng vp fleche blode bonse I besh(r)ew your pate. 


“There are also a few other marginal notes of a more pertinent character,”’ 
Dr James curtly comments. 

Although our collection of illuminated Mss. is but meagrely representative, the 
actual handling and adequate scrutiny of several of its books, especially in connec- 
tion with so exhaustive a hand-list as Dr James’s, will do far more than acquaint- 
ance with a host of normally illustrated surveys of the subject of illuminated Mss. 
to put one au fait with the matter, and especially to savour the bouquet of its ethos. 
So reinforced, such excellent surveys as are to be found in The Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (“Illuminated mss.” by E. M. T.) gain a substantial hold within the mind, 
and one realises yet again that intimate interest, like charity, begins—prefers to 
begin—at home. In college libraries, for instance, we can leisurely test and realise 
such generalisations as those of E. M. T. on the transitions of the written book; 
while in the case of the printed volume developments—and degeneracies—come 
still more convincingly home. 

Only three or four more MSS. require brief mention. Kk.5.5, in a very large 
hand of the fifteenth (perhaps sixteenth) century, has “‘initials of red and black, filled 
in with elaborate panelled penwork,”’ the execution being Spanish. 

Kk.3.12 is a sixteenth-century (1579) MS. copy of Thomas Legge’s drama 
Richardus II. Legge, who is described in the Alumni Cantabrigienses as ““Latin 
Dramatist. Much interested in witnessing and writing plays,’ was an arch- 
migrator, with a gravitation towards Caius (he is described on title of our MS. as 
Caiogoneviliensis). Matriculated at Corpus, he migrated to Trinity, and thence to 
Jesus, finally becoming Master, in 1573, of Caius, and in 1586 an incorporatee at 
Oxford. Rzchardus III was produced at St John’s. There are four other MS. copies: 
in Caius, in Emmanuel, in the University Library, and in the British Museum. 

Our having a MS. copy of Ruggle’s Jgnoramus is some consolation for the only 
known MS. of his Club Law being at St John’s. More recent MSs. are An Abstract 
of Chronology by Sir Isaac Newton; an Exposition of ye Church Catechism by Richard 
Laughton; and the original Ms. of the famous mock Tryall of William Whiston, 
Clerk, for Defaming and Denying the Hor TRINITY before the Lord Chief Justice Reason, 
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which ran through three editions (a copy of the third edition, Ff. 4.5, being in the 
Library). The handwriting has not been identified. 


Between the fourteenth and, shall we say, the eighteenth centuries, college 
libraries were an absolute sine qua non. When books were manuscripts and 
college rooms hardly more than rugged dormitories, the chamber where books, 
with elaborate precautions, were kept, was also the place where they were read, i.e. 
memorially assimilated rather than consulted. 

Now, printing, the vast increase and more widespread distribution of wealth, 
and scientific comfort, have changed all that—but not without creating situations 
which make their own demands for an effective community-library. College 
libraries are no longer of absolute pivotal significance: they are no longer sine 
qua non, it is true, but it does not follow from this that they are not sine qua pejus. 
The proliferation of subjects in the sciences may not have given rise to an equiva- 
lent imperative necessity for each individual student of a personal library so large 
as to strain impossibly the terms of his allowance, and in these most ‘progressive’ 
of the departments of knowledge, rapid obsolescence does in some sort balance up 
against proliferation, especially for the student. But in the case of the humanistic 
studies, creative work increases apace without, in the nature of things, or rather 
of persons, becoming equivalently obsolete, while histories and criticisms contribute 
relatively far more to the more comprehensive syntheses involved, than in the case 
of studies, in present handling, at any rate, more objective and more delimited. 

Moreover, in medieval times the student was predisposed to subordinate him- 
self to rigid concepts of status and doctrine, and would settle down, in anything 
but a naturally speculative and fluently curious spirit, to assimilate, with the object 
of learning to transmit, a very limited number of disparate syntheses that were 
essentially both static and doctrinaire. If books were objets de vertu and hard to 
come by, he needed but few of them, whether or no there were comparatively few 
to need. 

But to-day the living logic of the humanistic studies—and of all studies, humanely 
handled—must insist, with Whitman, on the output of “fluid and attaching 
characters,” and where our Foundress stipulated a “docile” we should never cease 
rather to foster a fertile ideal student. 

If this is the ideal, we must seriously enquire whether the conditions governing 
the University Library and the various Faculty libraries can ever fulfil ideal re- 
quirements, and, since space forbids a marshalling pro and con, the writer must 


here record his emphatic conviction that they can not. 
What then is needed? 
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- Surely it is, in every college, an up-to-date and intimately accessible students’ 
library, for easy loan and ready reference—where (or whence), ¢.g., essays could be 
excogitated or arguments, papers, speeches, etc., prepared—no longer in terms of 
such narrow and tedious recapitulation as the too usual paucity of books, possessed 
or available, foredooms, but in the spirit of comprehensive initiative which every 
genuine teacher must hope, and should expect, to develop in the majority of 
worth-while pupzllares. 

In most Cambridge colleges such libraries exist, and are, for we have been 
investigating, in constant and effective use. Clare lags ignobly, and does not deserve 
the treasures we can hardly house or care for decently. May we hope to say, 
before 1930, nous avons changés tout cela? We trust this chapter will have given 
some reasons why. 
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GREAT GRANSDEN AND BARNABAS OLEY 


The connection of Great Gransden with Clare is long and intimate. Its advowson 
was made over to the College in 1347 by the Foundress herself. But long after her 
great surname had disappeared by her death in 1360, descendants differently 
entitled continued to be connected with the parish, and one of them apparently 
promoted, a century later, the building of the present church. 

But perhaps the most important link between Great Gransden and Clare is the 
fact that the greatest of its Vicars, Barnabas Oley, was responsible for the effective 
replanning and rebuilding of the present Old Court, the design of whose east and 
south blocks he may even have closely influenced, if not actually inspired. For his 
sake, and because it possesses an exemplary village history, compiled with lively 
clarity and completeness by another Clare-bred Vicar, the Rev. A. J. Edmonds, 
Great Gransden may be singled out from among Clare advowsons for more ample 
treatment than the rest. 

Mr Edmonds’ History of Great Gransden is of more than purely local interest 
in that it affords an excellent and early model of the locally-produced village 
history; and, to quote from a recent leader in Country Life (Jan. 30, 1926): 


We are all of us agreed that histories of our English villages ought to be compiled without delay. 
Some of us merely dislike to see large quantities of historical material going begging—perhaps for 
ever. Others realise the social value to the village community itself of a knowledge of those events 
and forces which in the process of time have made it, however remote and secluded it may seem 
_ to-day, a replica in miniature of the nation itself. We wish our villages to recover their lost self- 
consciousness, to take an intelligent interest in the story of their families, their churches, their farms 
and systems of land tenure, and a thousand other matters of the present day whose roots are embedded 
deep in the past. Like an individual, a community which lives only in the present, and forgets or 
ignores the past, has no future. 


But the work needs co-ordinating and, in a measure, standardising, and such 
useful pamphlets as that recently published by the Historical Association, on the 
English parish church, cannot suffice: 

“The work is urgent. Village populations have been changing, and are still 
changing, rapidly, which means that oral traditions and family records are being 
lost,”’ etc., till we come to the chief head and occasion of the ‘‘leader,’’ which should 
fire every Cambridge bosom with a sympathetic glow. For “‘the best scheme so 
far put into practice is, undoubtedly, that of the Cambridgeshire County Council,” 
its ‘soundness being based on the assumption that the best plan is to concentrate 
on and to work through the village schools and teachers.” But clearly two other 
professions have exceptional opportunities here, the local doctor?, if such there be, 


1 E.g. Dr W. M. Palmer, of Linton, and of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, adviser to the School of 
Village History recently instituted at Foxton, Cambs. 
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and the local clergyman, and there is no doubt that in Mr Edmonds’ book we have 
a perspicuous as well as a pioneer instance of what a village history should be; and 
not only for such intrinsic qualities as range of subject and simple lucidity of style 
but, more practicably, because it was published under the very circumstances which 


we now find Country Life, some thirty-five years later, emphatically advocating: 


Whatever system is adopted, there will remain the difficulties of publication... .At present the 
alternatives usually appear to be to produce handsome volumes by subscription, or very cheap 
pamphlets by local subsidy. Neither plan is entirely satisfactory, and in many villages. ..both are 
out of the question. We venture, therefore, to repeat the suggestion. . . that the help should be sought 
of. . .local weekly newspapers. If. ..it could be arranged that the records compiled by our village 
historians should be published week by week in the columns of these local papers, the cost of com- 
position would be covered, and the subsequent cost of printing in slip or page form would be 
comparatively small. And, apart altogether from the cheapness of such production in permanent 
form, the actual serial publication would stimulate local interest and prepare the country folk to 
understand and enjoy their village history when it was finally complete. 


A History of Great Gransden in the county of Huntingdon from the earliest times 
to the present day was finally published in book form in 189g, through the 
Advertiser office in St Neots, and after serial issue in that paper in twenty-four 
monthly parts. The book is one of the only two complete books ever produced, 
we are informed by Mr Edmonds’ son (a Fellow of Jesus), at St Neots!, The thirty- 
two illustrations consist of “real,” and excellent, photographs (several of them! by 
Mr le Grice, a Fellow of Clare, and Vicar, like Barnabas Oley, for over half a 
century, from 1832-1884): these are pasted on twenty-four stiff cardboard plates; 
the total cost of production for 200 copies being about £110, divided almost equally 
between printing and photographs. The College Library contains both the part- 
form and the book-form issues, and the first of these has been submitted to the 
Director of County Education for Cambridgeshire, whose scheme for the institution 
of village colleges holds out so much of promise for the future of rural Britain. 

The genial author himself thus made a considerable chapter of history for the 
village he loved so well before going to his rest at the ripe age of 71, in June of 1914, 
after an incumbency of 30 years. Earlier years had been spent as a master at 
Wakefield and Uppingham Schools, and he came to parochial work active and 
light-hearted, bringing with him a number of interests from outside. But from the 
first he put his heart into the work and life of Gransden, and a “vestry book’’ 
which he left, as well as his History, testify how satisfying may be the life of a rural 
community to one who can be naturally obedient to Chaucer’s “Law of Kind.” 
Such obedience has been, in fact, the outstanding characteristic, for at least three 


centuries, of the Gransden-Clare tradition—of a vicarship so conscientious, intelli- 


* Ina long article on St Neots Printers preserved in a recent vestry book the writer, H. E. Norris, describes 
Edmonds’ Gransden as, at any rate, the best book printed in St Neots. From a statement of accounts in the 
same book we gather that the total cost of production was about £110, made up in the main as follows: 
Printing 200 copies of 24 Parts at £2, £48. Photography, 6400 real photographs, 32 to a part, £47. 
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gent, and above all tolerant and humane, that we think it would be hard to find 
a parallel. We may now proceed to the History, and shall preserve, as far as may be, 
_ the simple spirit of its presentation. 


Great Gransden is a small parish on the Cambridgeshire borders of the county of 
Huntingdon (Chapter 11, Plate XXI), about ten miles south of Huntingdon and 
fifteen west of Cambridge. Its 600 inhabitants occupy some 3000 acres. The village 
lies very picturesquely in a hollow or “‘dene,” through which a small stream flows 
westward towards St Neots, the market town, which is seven miles distant. The houses, 
numbering over 100, are mostly very old and many of them thatched; they form five 
irregular streets, three running nearly parallel north and south, the other two crossing 
them at the north and south ends of the village respectively. The south end still bears 
the ancient name of “‘Crowtree Street.” Within the last century, naturally, the 
village has changed a good deal. It was long surrounded for many miles by open 
fields, and the only approach by carriage road was through Waresley. When in 
1832 the Rev. F. le Grice, a Fellow of Clare Hall, was on his way to be inducted 
to the living, he was told at Caxton that “Great Gransden is at the end of the world, 
and Little Gransden a quarter of a mile beyond.”’ In order to reach his destination 
he had to go round by Caxton Gibbet, Eltisley and Waresley, a distance of nine 
miles, though the actual distance is only three. Several old buildings have now 
disappeared, among them the ‘Plow Inn,” where a recent landlord used to say with 
a Shakespearean persistence in facetiousness that he sold his beer “‘by the pound” — 
alluding of course to the neighbouring pound for stray cattle. A little north of 
where the smithy now stands was the “Cage” or Village Lock-up, and near-by 
stood the stocks for the correction of drunken and disorderly persons, one of its 
posts serving, economically, for a whipping-post. 

The history of the village goes back to Domesday Book. There the name is 
written GRANTESDENE, but before the present form is reached we pass through 
a number of strange metamorphoses, from GRATISDENE (1314) and GATISD’N 
(1333) to GRUNDYSON (1461) and BRAUNSEDEN (1536). According to Isaac 
Taylor the “Den” refers to an ancient forest that covered Hertford, Bedford and 
Huntingdon, where in the glades or “‘dens’”’ swine were kept and fed on acorns. 
“Gran” may be derived from the (Huntingdonshire) river Granta or, more likely, is 
a personal namel. 

1 Edmonds’ conjecture—“ our particular dene may have taken its name from a certain Graunt or Grant” 
etc.—is borne out by Prof. Mawer’s expert opinion, that the twofold early type-variants which give the first 
element of the name as Grantes—or as Granten—are due to the use of strong and weak forms of the same 


personal name. This is O.E. Granite, and, though not on record in the Old English period itself, is found 
in early M.E. as a personal name in the Croyland cartulary. 
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The Domesday Book entry runs as follows: 


In Grantesdene hb Algarus comes [Toleslund hund] viij hidas tre ad gld. Tra XV car Ibi nc in 
dmo VII cars & xxxiiij vill & VIII bord hntes VIII cars Ibi ptr & eccla & L ac pra & silve min 
XII ac de pastura V sol & iiij den exeut T.R.E. val XL lib nc XXX lib. Rannulf custod. 

Which may be translated: 


In the manor of Gransden [Toleslund Hundred] Earl Algar had (habebat) eight hides of land 
paying geld. (There is) land (terra) for 15 ploughs (Carrucarum). Here now (nunc) are in the 
demesne (demesno) 7 ploughs (carrucae) and 24 villanes and 8 borderers (bordarii) having (habentas) 
8 ploughs. Here is a priest (presbyter) and a church and 50 acres of meadow (pasturae) and 
of coppice wood (silvae minoris) 12 acres. From the pasture a rent arises of 5 shillings (solidi) and 
4 pence (denarii). In the time (Tempore) of King Edward it was assessed at 40 pounds, now at 
30 pounds. Rannulf has it in charge. 

Arable land at this time was divided into strips of acres and sometimes half 
acres, and it is interesting to note that the old term “‘Habbaker” (half acre) is still 
in use at Gransden. Indeed the Open-field system did not cease till 1843, when 
Dr Webb, Master of Clare, and his son were the chief promoters of enclosure and 
new distribution. Meadow land was divided into “Doles,” and this name, too, is 
retained in ‘““Holmdole,” the field which separates Great from Little Gransden. 

Our Domesday entry shows that the village had belonged to the family of Mercia, 
‘the Earl Algar in the entry being the son of Earl Leofric of Mercia and the famous 
Lady Godiva, and brother to the no less famous Hereward the Wake. At the 
Conquest it was forfeit to the crown, and Rannulf, one of the yeomen farming Great 
Gransden land, acted as agent on behalf of William the Conqueror. 

The parish belonged to the Diocese of Lincoln! until 1827, and from the diocesan 
registers it appears that the first Rector was presented by the Abbot and convent 
of St Augustine, Bristol, from whom afterwards the presentation passed into the 
hands of Gilbert de Clare, by exchange for a west country advowson—a great 
landlord being better able to do with scattered advowsons than a corporation of 
clerks. In 1301 the last “Bristol”? rector resigned, and Ralph, Earl of Gloucester 
and second husband of “the Lady Johan” (Joan of Acre) presented Thomas de 
Neusum, Capelanus (i.e. his chaplain?). His tombstone, a huge grey marble slab, 


1 Early entries of presentations in the List of Rectors of the Bisshops [sic] Register at Lincoln are: 


1301 VII kl Jun. At Bykeleswade [Biggleswade]. 
Thomas de Neusum, Capelanus, by Ralph de Monte Hermeii [or Monthermer] Earl of Gloucester 
on resignation of Thomas de Wycheford. 

1328 XV kl Oct. At Wysbech. 
William de Fulbourn, Priest, by Lady Eliz. de Burgo, Lady de Clare, on death of Magr. Thomas, 
last Rector. 

1328 VIII kl. Jan. At Worcester. 
John de London, by Isabella de Clare, Lady de Burguo on death of William. 

1333 VII kl. Aprilis. At Netelham. 
Thomas de Chedworth, Priest, by Lady Eliz. de Burgo, Lady de Clare, on death of Dominus John 
de London. 
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inscribed in Lombardic characters, still legible, lies outside the east window of the 
chancel. The patronage thus passed to the earldom of Gloucester, and after the last 
Earl Gilbert’s death, at Bannockburn, to our Foundress, the youngest of his three 
sisters, and we arrive, now, at the circumstances in which she handed it over to 
the College. 

These throw an interesting light upon the possibilities attaching to the exercise 
of church patronage in the hands of a great noble. We have seen Earl Ralph using 
Great Gransden, apparently, to reward personal services. It appears that on the 
other hand Lady Elizabeth marked this living to be devoted to the rendering of 
some public service. In 1337 she obtained a licence from King Edward III to 
bestow it on the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s. But for some reason the scheme 
fell through, and in 1344 a fresh licence was granted, this time for Great Gransden 
to go to the Minoresses of Denney (it may have been the desire to claim the 
patronage of St Clare, Foundress of the Minoresses, that prompted this step). 
But once more the Lady Elizabeth was not satisfied with her scheme. There is 
a suggestion of increasingly liberal outlook, as we pass from the idea of a chantry 
at “Seint Poules’’ to the endowment of the new Order of Poor Clares, and then 
finally, in 1347, to the scheme which she actually carried through, the support of 
poor scholars in a house devoted to learning. The living was finally given to the 


College in the following manner: 


Patent Rolls, 20 Edward III (1347). 

**For the Master and Scholars of the Hall of Clare, in Cambridge. The King to whom all, &c., 
greeting. Reciting the license to Elib- de Burgo, to assign the advowson of Grantesden, to the Dean 
and Chapter of St Paul’s. And now she has prayed us that since the said business has not hitherto 
taken effect, we may wish to grant her that she may give the advowson to the Master and Scholars 
of the Hall of Clarein Cambridge. To hold to them and their successors for ever. We willing to agree 
to her prayer have granted license to her to give the advowson to the Master and Scholars. To hold 
to them and their successors, of us and our heirs, for ever. Notwithstanding the Statute of Mortmain. 

“Witness the King at Porcestre (Porchester), 15th day of June.” 


The Bishops’ Register at Lincoln gives the following interesting details about the 
ordination of the Vicarage:— 


“Great Grantesden : 
Vicarage, \ Huntingdon. 
“On the ninth (before the) kalends of October, in the Year of Our Lord 1354, being the eighth year 
of the Consecration of the Venerable Father the Lord John, by the Grace of God, Bishop of Lincoln. 
“William de Withersfield, Priest; presented by the Master and Scholars of the House called Clare 
Hall in Cambridge in the Diocese of Ely to the Vicarage of the Church of Great Grantesden in the 
Diocese of Lincoln newly endowed (no Inquisition upon the vacancy thereof having been taken). . .is 


1 From the Inquisition then made into Earl Gilbert’s property at Great Gransden, we quote: 

“Robert le Moyne, Richard de la Mare, John le Clerk, &c., say also that the Earl held on the day of 
his death the advowson of the Church of Grantisden Magna, worth nearly twenty marks. And that Eleanor 
Despenser, Margaret de Gaveston, and Elizabeth de Burgo, sisters of the said Earl, are his next heirs. Eleanor 
is ee 23, Margaret is 22, and Elizabeth was twenty, at the Feast of St Michael last past (29th September, 
T3TS) a 
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admitted to the said Vicarage the Second Ides of January in the Year of Our Lord 13 54, at Buckden, 
and is canonically instituted perpetual vicar in the same, with the charge of administering (the 
Holy Offices) and of continually residing, under the obligation of the oath taken by him upon the 
Holy Evangelists, according to the form of the Constitution of the Lord Othobon! (heretofore Legate 
in England) in this case enacted: and the oath of canonical obedience (having been taken) in the 
usual form, the official of the Archdeacon of Huntingdon is commanded to induct (him). The 
Endowment of which said Vicarage, followeth in this form. 

“To all the Sons of Holy Mother Church, who shall inspect these present letters, John by Divine 
Permission, Bishop of Lincoln, Health in the Saviour of all men: Inasmuch as the Parish Church of 
Great Grantesden, in our Diocese, is by apostolical authority annexed incorporated together and 
united to the Master and Scholars of Clare Hall in the Diocese of Ely. . .we do with the consent of 
the said Master and Scholars, proceed to the limitation (or definition) . . .of the portion of the 
Vicarage aforesaid in this form. Therefore we. ..ordain that the Vicar of the said Church for the 
time being, shall have for his habitation a certain Mansion erected on the West side of the Church 
of Grantesden aforesaid, free from all secular Service, and exempt from all payment of any kinds 
of Tithe to be paid to the said Master and Scholars, which the said Master and Scholars within 
three years from the time of the date of these presents shall in the first instance cause to be erected 
at their own expenses, together with a convenient Hall, Chamber, Kitchen, Bake-House, Brew-House, 
and Stable—and in the meantime the same Master and Scholars shall find for the said Vicar suitable 
houses for the habitation of himself and family without any rent.” 


Two matters should be noted here: firstly, that vicarages, like monastic institu- 
tions, were often, at this period, built with a special view to hospitality, hence this 
unexpectedly commodious erection; secondly, that family is familia, or household, 
and would not, says Edmonds, include that indispensable person in a modern 
parish, the “Parson’s Wife. Mothers and sisters, perhaps, but not wives, for the 
pre-Reformation clergy were not allowed to marry.” 

The connection between the de Clares and Gransden did not cease when the 
advowson had been thus disposed of, but persisted, as has been said, through the 
ownership of local manorial rights by scion families of de Clare descent but different 
name (the Mortimers most notably)’, until it culminated in the erection of the 
church. The earliest date assigned to this building is 1460, and over the tower 
door are two shields of arms supported by roses; one those of de Clare, the other, 
hopelessly perished, perhaps the arms of Mortimer with the white rose of the 
House of York (Plate VI, Fig. 1). Probability would seem to point, therefore, to 


1 “Ottobone di Fresco, Cardinal of St Adrian. Held a Council in London, at which certain Constitutions 
were enacted which have always been regarded as a valuable addition to our Ecclesiastical Code.”? Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. m, p. 301. 

* The Calendar of Post Mortem Inquisitions thus records the property (here) of Edmund Mortimer, 
who married Philippa, the great-granddaughter of the Lady de Clare. f 
(1381). “Edmundus de Mortuo Mari [of the Dead Sea] Count of March and Ulster, and Philipa his wife, 

at Grauntesden Magna twenty Acres of Land, and six Shillings of Rent, and View of Frank pledge.” 
Their son Roger, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was killed there in 13098, leaving property at Gransden— 
“Roger de Mortuo Mari, Count of March, Advowson of the Church of Grantesden in the hands of the 
College of Clare.” 
Roger (one of whose sisters married the famous Hotspur) was succeeded by his son Edmund, legitimate 
heir to the throne, who died in 1424, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland—‘Edmundus de Mortuo Mari. 
Comes Marchiae. Grantenden Magna. [Court] Leet and Advowson of the Church.” 
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Cecily Neville!, Duchess of York, who by marriage and descent belonged to the 
families of de Clare and Mortimer. Her son later became King Edward IV}. 

The de Clare descent brought other great families into connection with Gransden, 
particularly the family of Arundel (Montgomery) and the Audleys (one of whom 
founded Magdalene College). Hence “Audley House,” one of Gransden’s half-dozen 
interesting minor mansions. 


To turn from great to small, the records of these early times are full of interest 
for their curious old names and survivals even to the present day. When the 
advowson of Gransden passed to Clare Hall, one of the conditions imposed at 
the Ordination of the Vicarage was that the Vicar should have a mansion erected 
and some 80 acres as his portion. At Docket’s Dole (or Dokesdole) were seven 
acres, at Flaxlonden (Flaxland Dean) one acre, and at Brownynge’s Butts eight 
acres. ‘““Dole’’ we have seen is the Anglo-Saxon division of meadow land. “Flax-” 
place-names, so common all over England, recall the often misguided attempts to 
force special crops upon the people. The ubiquitous “Butts,” of course, remind one 
of the enactment of Edward IV, by which every English man should have a bow 
of his own height, and shoot up and down every feast day under penalty of being 
mulcted a half penny. ‘Also at Hobbe(n)lond one acre”: a few years ago there 
was a bush on the Leccott Road called ‘“‘“Hoblond Bush,” and “‘Hoblin Dean” 
still remains. The shape of the strip at Le Gores, again, is self-evidently triangular 
(Old English gar—a spear), and a small field near “The Diggings Inn” is still 
known as “‘Goresland’s Patch.” 

Some of the surnames, too, that have survived to our own day have interesting 
origins. The paucity of real surnames is remarkable. Amongst those are Baudewyne 
(Clare College has only recently parted with Baldwin’s Manor) and Sanzaver 
(sans avotr, “without goods,” as sans terre, “‘lack land”). Le Cote is another surname 
which survives with the farm now called Leccott (not Leigh Court). Hopildod or 
Hobeldod, too, and the good old name of Jordan, that relic of Crusading days, 


1 In a catalogue of the property of this lady we find the following: 

**Patent Rolls. 1 Edw. IV [1461]. 

‘For the Duchess of York, Gransden. Office Copy of Letters Patent of Edward IV granting to his mother, 
Cecily, Duchess of York, as part of her jointure—The MANOR OF CLARE HALL, GRUNDYSON, 
County Hunts.” 

This record is remarkable, as there never has been a Manor known by that name; but whatever its real 
meaning may be, it is of great interest as showing the connection of our Parish and the mother of the first 
king of the House of York, and giving us some grounds for believing that this wealthy lady may have been 
the builder of our church, a belief supported by the date of the building and the coats of arms it bears. . .not 
to say, too, that the great house of Mortimer even claimed the advowson which was “‘in the hands of the 
College of Clare’—by which body the church was certainly not erected. 

2 Gore—a triangular piece let into a garment; a triangular slip of land, etc. 
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when pilgrims from the Holy Land brought back a bottle of Jordan water with 
which to christen their children, and particularly interesting to us as being perhaps 
the only surviving personal name that has come down to us from those ancient 
times. 

The other names may be arranged in classes denoting respectively: (1) the 
occupation, (2) locality, (3) origin, or (4) description of the bearer. Some spring 
obviously from occupations as Walter Reyner, the harnessmaker, or Roger the 
Parminter or tailor, Simon “‘ffaber” (the blacksmith), Richard the ‘‘Marechal” 
or horse-shoer, John the Madur or dyer, who dyed the cloth a dull red colour, 
now called madder, and John the man or serving-man, who has probably bequeathed 
his name in “‘Man-dean.”” Other names arise from localities, for instance, Geoffrey 
“at the Well,” and William Abouthetoun (above the town) reminding us of our 
Up-church and Towns-end. Many are patronymics, and several are descriptive 
names or nicknames. Thus we get, in addition to such obvious names as William 
le Brun, Simon le Rede, and Robert White, other names more particularising and 
picturesque—e.g. Catharine Egelin (of the eagle or aquiline nose), Mariota Curteys 
[either “the courteous” or “short stockings” (curthose)], Andrew Hot (the hot- 
tempered), William Waleys (the Welshman), Robert Reynold (the fox), and 
Galfred the cat. | 

Before taking our leave of medieval Gransden, we may revert, for more relevant 
minutiae, to the detailed conditions, in 1354, of the ordination of the Vicarage. In 


addition to the “tithes of Mills,” 

the said Vicar for the time being shall receive and have. . .all manner of small tithes, i.e. of Wool, 
Lambs, Milk, Cheese, Flax, Hemp, Eggs, Ducks, Geese, Hens, Calves, Pigeons, Honey!, Wax}, 
Wax for Candles, Pigs, Onions, Apples, and Fruit of Gardens, etc., etc... . But the said Master and 


Scholars shall have all things pertaining to the said Rectory beyond the portion of the Vicar above 
assigned freed and discharged from all payments of tithes to be maid to the said vicar. 


For the later history of Gransden we have recourse not only to the Bishops’ 
Register at Lincoln but also to the Parish Registers which go back to 1538, to 
Overseers’ Account Books which date from 1664, to the Constables’ books, and to 
King’s Briefs which lasted from the time of Elizabeth to 1828. From the old Clare 
Hall Register, too, we can glean curious information relating to dealings between 
College and tenants in days of yore. About 1470, for instance, “the Benefice of 


* Bees were much kept in ancient times, honey being used for sweetening, for the drink called mead or 
‘“‘metheglin,”’ and for wax candles, these last especially for church purposes. 

* Only 13 out of the 164 ancient churches of Cambridgeshire have registers dating from 1538, the year 
of Thomas Cromwell’s injunction for their keeping (Evelyn-White’s Cambridgeshire, p. vii, in the “County 
Churches” Series, Messrs B. T. Batsford). The only blank in this Register book is 1554, the year before 
Latimer’s martyrdom. 
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Grandesden ...is let in these days for xxiiili and one boar valued at VIs.,” 
[later writing] ‘‘but now for twenty-three pounds, without the boar.” The boar’s 
head soused was anciently the first dish on Christmas Day, and was carried up to 
the principal table in the Hall with great state and solemnity. The custom is still 
kept up at Queen’s College, Oxford, when a carol entitled “Brynging in the 
Boar’s head” is sung. The custom of sending the boar to Clare lasted probably 
to nearly the end of the tenure of Dr Webb, last Master but one of the College. 

By the terms of a lease of Gransden Parsonage for 70 years, in 1542, the tenant 
covenanted “‘to fynde strawe to the churche! and gyve to the parishioners .there 
yearly a whyte cake and money according to the old custome,” and “‘to bringe or 
send unto the said Colledge oon bore ayenst the Feast of Chrystmas yearlye duringe 
all the sayd terme.” 

In 1547 the Master and Fellows of Clare Hall grant Baldwin’s in lease to one 
Rauffe [szc] Claton, and “‘the sayd Rawfe [szc] shall not in no wise a medle with one 
Aker called the ‘Master’s Aker’ nor yet with the grove called ‘Baudewyne’s.’”’ 

In 1558, however, the tenant is to have “sufficient carte-boote and plough-boote 
in Baldwin’s Wood,”’ also to have “all ye profits of ye courtes with ye garsymes”— 
i.e. he is to have wood for the bettering (boot—profit, advantage) or repair of carts 
and ploughs; in return, too, for entertaining the College representative who comes 
to hold the manorial courts, he is to have the net returns of the fines, etc., levied, 
which were probably very small. 

From a valuation made in 1536, when King Henry VIII was on the throne, we 
learn that the stipend of the Vicar, including “altarage and offerings,’ was £5. 75. 2d. 
The Vicar appointed in 1603, Nathaniel Brabin, M.A., was presented by King 
James, a very unusual proceeding it would seem. His being a married man was 
also unusual. The greatest of all the Vicars, Barnabas Oley, appointed 1633, 
ejected 1644, restored 1660, must be treated by himself. Oley was, so fat as we 
know, the first incumbent of any literary distinction. Other Vicars, however, have 
been responsible for literary effusions. John Jennings, M.A. (Vicar 1708-1742), 
published a sermon which is still extant, entitled The case of King CHARLES 
before the regicides at Westminster, Parallel to ST PAUL’S before Felix at Caesarea. It 
contains a vigorous defence of “Their Rightful King before this Bloody Juncto.” 
A letter written to his watchmaker at St Neots by the Rev. John Bigg, M.A. (1760- 
1795) is perhaps worth reprinting: 


1 Persons covenanted or left endowments to provide at certain festivals (Christmas e.g.) for strewing the 
church with rushes, or occasionally straw, and on these occasions cakes and ale were frequently provided... . 
“Whyte Cake” is probably nothing more than a loaf of wheaten bread, which not many years ago was a 
luxury with the poor. Cf. Rushbearing, by Alfred Burton, 1891. 
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Friend John, 

I have sent thee my Watch, she is obstinate and refractory, and refuses all obedience. Clap 
thy glass to thy Natural Optics and inspect her inwards well. Purge her from deadliness, and give 
life and motion to her; and as Confirmation is now going on in your place, let her be thoroughly 
confirmed, and made fit for use; and if you cannot return it by the bearer, the Rev. John Jackson, 
Vicar of Waresley, keep her under thy roof until some future opportunity. 

Yours in haste, 


John Bigg. 

It is curious to note how Nonconformity has also a Clare connection in Gransden. 
The Baptist Chapel was originated by Francis Holcroft, a famous independent 
minister (cf. Chaps. 11 and Iv), who was imprisoned for nine years at Cambridge 
Castle, and again in Fleet Prison, London, and when he died in 1692 left money 
for the provision of a Baptist Church at Great Gransden. A Gransden “Author- 
Vicar” is James Plumptre (1812-1832, cf: Chap. v), a vigorous man who carried 
out extensive alterations at the Vicarage, particularly in its basement where recently 
pigs had been kept. 

A vivid light on village life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is cast by 
the Parish Register of Great Gransden, many of whose entries are little dramas. 


1603. There was a straunger a Scotchman whose name could not be learned buried the XXIth 
day of November. 

1604. A vagrant mayden was buryed November ye 25th. 

1652. Robert Man and Elizabeth Basse makinge up seaven score and seaventene years betwixt 
them weare married December the gth. 

1667. Old widdow Burder was Buryed February roth. 
Good widdow Webster was Buryed February 21. 

1678. Elizabeth Read widdow Buryed in wollen (so appears by affidavit) September 22. 


How sympathetic Crabbe would have been about the two widows! 
The last entry has reference to the Act of Parliament of 1678, which sought to 
encourage woollen manufacture by ordaining that the dead should be buried in 


woollen stuff without the least needleful of silk. The cap, the gloves, and the 
cravat round the neck had all to be woollen?. 


1685. The Reverend Barnabas Oley, B.D. Vicar of Great Gransden was buried on ffeb. 22nd, 1685 
in wollen as was sworn before Charles Caesar Esquire and certified according to the Act of 
Parliament made on yt behalfe. 

1689. A stranger, a Welshman suppos’d a Drover, Died in Goodman Tassell’s Barn. Octobt 2, and 
was Buried ye 34 of ye same month. 

1691. Mgr Robertus Smyth obijt Febrii 6to Rite et Legaliter sepultus fuit 8vo die mensis ejusdem. 


Robert Smith, a Clare man and a great friend of Willis Atkins, Fellow of Clare 
and Vicar of Great Gransden, became Master of Stamford Grammar School. 
During his time 1681-1691 no less than 30 of his pupils were admitted to St John’s 


1 Much Ado About Nothing, Act u, Sc. 1: “Lord! I could not endure a husband with a beard on his face; 
I had rather lie in the woollen’? (i.e. be dead and buried, but with the quaint suggestion that the idea of a 
woollen shroud next the skin much offended the sensibilities of dainty Elizabethan ladies). 
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College alone, and under his successor the School was considered second only to 
Westminster. 

From the Marriage Register 1813-1827 we get some insight into the restricted 
scale of village life. During this period there were 94 marriages, an average of 
nearly 4 per annum: 52 of the bridegrooms and 55 of the brides had to affix their 
mark, being unable to write their names. 


The Overseers’ Account Books date from 1664, and contain much interesting 
matter, particularly relating to the maintenance of the poor. The overseers were 
important men in those days. They had a good deal of social work to do, and we 
find them meeting in church after the afternoon service to render an account of 
their duties to the vicar, churchwardens, and other principal parishioners. 

In 1680, ¢.g., an old beggar man was found dead in a haycock at Leccott. The 
coroner’s verdict was 


Ye man died with Cold and Hunger and want of necessaryes, which he would not allow Himselfe, 
although he had money and Cloths sufficient in his Pack yet he had not ye Heart or good minde to 
make the Best Use of them. 

He was buried decently, and it was hoped that some money might be left over 
for the poor, for three pounds and eightpence farthing had been found on the old 
man, but 


y® Jurymen and those that went to Leccott demanded pay for their Pains!, and spent all their money 
at y© Ale House, so ye Beggers money was all spent in two days Time, wch was likely He Begged 
many Years for, and Denied himselfe Necessaryes for his Life. 

Amongst the disorders in the Diocese of Lincoln mentioned in a letter from the 
Bishop of Lincoln dated “Bugden Mar. 26, 1736” there figures “‘the temerary 
Entertainment of adventitious unapproved unqualified Assistants.” 


“King’s Briefs’’ also help us to reconstruct the life of bygone times. They came 
into use in the reign of Elizabeth, and were not abolished till 1828. They authorised 
collections in churches for charitable purposes. A hundred and ten exist in 
Gransden archives, extending from 1686 to 1708, and the sums raised vary from 
£11. 55. od. to 8d. They were issued for reliefs of all kinds, particularly of distresses 
arising from fires, which seem to have been of startling frequency and caused 
enormous damage. These briefs bring the village into touch with the world of 
outside affairs, and far-off echoes of wars and tumults can be heard through their 
terse phraseology. 


1 Cf. also: 
- More charges Upon Jno Gaskins Paied unto Widow Ells for beare and 
Death and Buriall Bread for ye watchers os rod. 


Here is a reference to the old custom of Likewake, or sitting up with the dead. 
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March 29, 1621. Collected in this Parish by vertue of a Brief granted to ye towns of Teignmouth 
and Shaldon (damage done by ye French landing amounting to 11,000 li, etc.) y© Sume of 
eleven shillings and sixpence. 

June y¢ roth, 1700. Collected in this p’ish upon a Brief granted fer ye Redemption of 300 Captive 
Slaves in Machaney under ye Emperor of FEZ and MOROCCO y® sume of twelve 
shillings. 

March ye 15th 1703. Collected in this p’ish for ye French Refugees of ye Principality of orange, to 
y® Number of 3000 persons (forc’d by ye Fr. King’s Order [Louis XIV]) to quit their country 
and estates ye sume of 10s. 


The village, however, was a little cosmos by itself, and as such had its worthies, 
held long in memory. A half-witted old man, Joseph West, once sang so vigorously 
in church as to receive a reprimand from the Reading Desk. “Don’t sing so loud, 
Mr West.” “I must, Sir, I must, Sir, my heart is so full.” 

The same old man after the death of his wife went to the churchyard to dig 
her up. One night, as a man called James Hunt was walking home, he stumbled 
over something lying on the road, and found it was Joseph West. He asked him 
what he was doing there, and he said, “I’ve been lying down here and trying to 
die, but I can’t for the life of me!’ This same James Hunt used to tell that he was 
a boy when the change was made in the calendar? in 1752. He heard folk talking 
of the New Style, and came back from work thoroughly puzzled. “I never seed 
no new stile,” he said. 

Later there were the Miss Dealtries, who lived at the Hall in great seclusion 
from 1851 to 1879, and were very eccentric if very generous ladies. In latter days 
the carriage and pair were brought round daily to the front door—‘‘Would the 
ladies please to take a drive to-day?””—and as the answer was invariably “No,” the 
coach and horses returned to the stables. They burnt all their old things such as 
clothes, furniture, and even carriages, and never gave away what they had once 
used. Yet at Christmas the butler used to distribute £20 in shillings to any who 
chose to ask, and this liberality may account for the title the village acquired at 
that time of “Golden Gransden.” 

It is not surprising that many old customs should have survived here until 
comparatively recent times. A perambulation of the parish, for example, used to 
be held by the Vicar, the churchwardens, overseers and others, beating the bounds, 
and singing at certain corners the Old Hundredth Psalm. To impress the parish 
bounds the more strongly on the memories of the bystanders, it was customary to 
dig a hole at a certain spot, and, horribile dictu! [Edmonds], take up the Vicar 
bodily and put his head into it! 

Though this ingenious mnemonic has unhappily been forsaken, other even older, 

1 Cf, Ch. v, under George Parker, 2nd Earl of Macclesfield. 
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auguster customs still, thirty or forty years ago, if somewhat degradedly, persisted. 
Plough Monday}, for instance, kept on the first Monday after Twelfth or Old Christmas 
Day. A party of men and boys, decked with ribbons and other ornaments, would 
go round the village with a decorated plough, stopping at the principal houses 
and receiving small contributions, after repeating all together in a shrill monotone 
such lines as the following— 


Remember us poor plough boys; 
A ploughing we must go: 
Hail, rain, blow, or snow, 
A ploughing we must go. 


May Day was still kept with some ceremony, the street hung with flowers, while 
young folk went round with garlands, singing— 


Awake ye maidens all, and take your May-Bush in; 
For in the morn, should it be gone, 
They'll say we brought you none. 


A garland used also to be hung across the road from the smithy to the bakehouse— 
in happy, if perhaps fortuitous, symbolism. 

Easter Day observances, resembling those generally associated with May Day, 
had, however, lapsed into disuse. Children, for instance, after joining hands, 
would take a ribbon or string, and pass, as in country dances, underneath it, the 
two first becoming the two last, etc. And they would say, “Let’s go EKING 
to-night.” 


We have cited the Registers and the Overseers’ books, but even more intimately 
revivescent are those of the Constables, and Wills. 
The following is an interesting specimen of a sixteenth-century will— 


In the name of God, Amen. The VII day of July in the year of our Lord God MCCCCCXLI 
(1541-32nd year of Henry VIII), I Agnes Goodgaine, of Much Gransden, within the Diocese of 
Lincoln, Widowe, being sick in bodie.. .(but) in good remembrance laudide be all myghtie God, 
make and ordain this my testament and last Will. I bequeathe my soull to Christ my Redeemer, 
to his blessed Mother and Vergene our Lady Saynt Marye, and to all the holy companie of heavyn 
...and my bodye to be buried in the parish church of St. Bartholomew of Gransden aforesaid on 
the north side nighe unto the cross. It. I begueathe unto the hyghe aultere of the said Church at 
Gransden for my forgotten tithes iis. It. To the reparacion of the mother church of Lincoln xiid. 
It. I will that my vi silver spoonys be solde and with the money thereof ensuyinge be bought a 
Trone for the canopie of the blessed sacramente in Gransden aforesaid. It. I bequeathe towards 
the reparacion of the stepell and bells in Gransden before named xiiis. ivd. It. To the sepulchre 
light ther xiiis. ivd. It. I will that my crops that I have growinge be solde by my Executorys, the 
money thereof cominge to be bestowed at my buriall? vii daye and xxx daye by penny dole as far as 


1 Cf. the opening scene in David Garnett’s recently published novel, Go She Must, the scene of which is 
laid in our parts of the world. 

» 7 daye and 30 daye—i.e. perhaps it means that a penny was to be given to every poor person in the Parish 
every 7th day and goth day after her burial as long as the money held out. 
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it will extend. It. I bequeathe unto Thomas Kydman my cosyn ii of my best oxen, and to John 
Kydman mine other ii oxen the next unto them. It. To the same Thomas Kydman my best! shodde 
carte and fether bede with a Bolster... .It. To Alice Palmer my greate brasse potte. It. To William 
Kidman my greate brasse panne. It. To everie of my godchildren ii bushels of barlye. It. To everie 
poure woman within Gransden a pewtere platter or a pewtere dish as ffar fforth as my pewter 
platters and dishes will extend. It... .To William Cawthorp my joynede cupborde in the hall, and 
matrysse, and blankette. ..a brendede (brindled?) bullock, a little brasse potte and a quartere of 
barleye. It. I bequeathe towardes the reparacion of the hyghe waies within Gransden afd. wher 
is most nead xilis. ivd. It. To Clara Upton my violett kirtle. It. To John Underhed a bell candle- 
stick... .It. That an honest priest sing in the church of Much Gransden afd. for my soull, the soullis 
of John Kydman, my grandfather and Margrett his Wiff, Thomas Kydman my father, and Agnes 
his Wiff, John Goodgaine late my husbonde. . . the soulls of all my kinsfolk and all XXean ( Christian) 
soulls by the space of? 36 yeares next after my decease, he having yearlie for his salary and wages 
eight merks of lawfull money of England to be paid unto him as it shall growe of the hundred fourscore 
and twelve pounds which the said Thomas Kydman my cosin doth oowe unto me for my manor 
lands and tenements with the appurtenances in Herston (?) and Hawkgston (?) or elleswhere (else- 
where) in the Countie of Cambridge late by hym of me purchased and hade. It. I bequeathe to 
the reparacion of the Church of Wareslee vis. viiid., to Harston (?) vis. viiid. It. Towards the 
makinge of a broken Bell in Little Gransden vis. viiid. It. Towards the reparacion of the Church 
of Burne (Bourn) vis. viiid. It. To Alice Baron, Agnes Weavere, and Alice Benet, to every of them 
a flaxen sheate. It. To John Enals my bigge baye horse. The residue of my goods and catalls not 
bequeathed, my dettes paid, my funerall expenses allowed, theis my Legacies p’formed, I put to 
the disposal of myne executorys, they to dispose the same for the helthe of my soul, as they shall 
think most best. 


Though the date is 1541, this will is, virtually, pre-Reformation. We may quote, 
however, also from the will of John Graunte (father, or grandfather, of John the 
Chantry priest®), which was made a century earlier, in 1442: 


..-I, John Graunte, of Gransden mekyll...in an hayle & an hole mynde beyinge [etc.]... 
It. I bequeathe to the peynting of the Rode lofte of the same Church xs. It. To the bellys ii bs. 
malte. It. To the gylde of our blessed lady in the same Church iiii bs. malte. It. To the reparacion (?) 
of the torches in the same Church iiii bs. malte. It. To the reparacion of the pyx in the same Church 
vid... . It. I gyffe to ye reparacion of ye Hey waye goyng from my dwelling place to William Leggs (?) 
& so further down to the Church, v loods of stones. It. I geve to the reparacion of the way to 
Herdewicke xx loods of stones. . . .I will that my Wife occupye & kepe—horse & carte & all manner 
cattell unto ye time of vi yeres be full come & gone, & than to be departed betwhene them & my 
Wyff, ye oon halfe to J. G. my sonne, ye other halfe, except ye shodde carte, which I will shal remaine 
holl to ye aforesaid J. G. my sonne. It. I bequeathe to Simon Graunte my sonne a bullocke, iv shepe, 
& oon qrtr barleye. It. I bequeathe to Margrett my daughter oon bullock, iv shepe, 1 qrtr barlaye, 
oon cofer [chest]... .It. I bequeathe to William ffoxe 1 shepe, & to Margret ffox 1 shepe. It. I 
bequeathe to everyoon of my good chyleren (god-children) 1 shepe. . .etc. 


The rest of his goods are to be disposed in “‘charytabyll werks of merce & of 
pitye...for my soule, my fadres, moderes, & for all my good ffrynds sowlis,”’ 


1 Shod Cart—i.e. iron bound. 

* 36 years—This part of the will was never carried out, for obits were suppressed soon after. Augmentation 
office, 1550. “Item: remayneth in the handes of John Kydman CLXXXXII li (£192) which was geven 
by one Agnes Goodgain to thintent to have a priest to singe for her the space of XXXVI yeres next after 
her decese, and to have for his yerely stipend V li VIs. VIIId. (£5/6/8).” It must be borne in mind that the 
value of money at the time of this will was about 20 times what it is now. 

* Priest John was buried in the north aisle of the church, which was indebted to him for its remarkably 
carved oak seats and for the predecessor of the present, i.e. Oley’s, pulpit. 
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while a “prest” is to start singing for all their souls ‘‘att Whissondaye neyxte 
comynge after my decease.” 

This will was not proved (in the parish church of St Neots) till 148(?9)8; Edmonds 
comments and explains as follows in the parish magazine: 


During a great part of this time [interval] the Wars of the Roses were going on, but these did not 
much affect the country at large, which made great advances in prosperity and wealth: this is shown 
particularly by the great number of beautiful churches that were built then, amongst which was our 
own. So the church mentioned was not our present church, but an older building of which probably 
little now remains besides the Piscina.... 

This will was drawn up about 100 years before the Reformation: hence we notice the commending 
of souls to the Virgin Mary and the Saints; also a bequest is made to the “‘High Altar,” the other 
altars being probably in the north and south aisles, of which we know one was dedicated to St _ 
Catherine... . 

Torches were quite commonly used at funerals, as now in some cases candles are set about the 
body: they were carried by men in the funeral procession—they symbolised the lighting of the soul. 
Funerals, particularly of notable persons, such as Barnabas Oley [some two hundred and fifty years 
later], were conducted by night. 

We observe most of the bequests were made in kind, in barley or malt, for money was then very 
scarce, and worth perhaps 20 times as much as now. 

There were then two Guilds in the parish, St Mary’s and St Catherine’s. They would each have 
their chantry and chantry priest or chaplain, and in each chantry was an altar, and an image of the 
patron saint. Traces of these still remain at the east end of the north and south aisles in our church, 
the roof in each case being decorated, and in the north aisle the piscina being still extant. The 
Guilds were something like our Benefit Clubs. 

The ‘‘pyx,” towards which he gives vid., was the box containing the Host, or consecrated bread, 
reserved for administration to the sick or dying. 

The repairing of the highways was then considered an act of charity or even of piety, for there 
were no rates to make and maintain the roads, and unless kind people had given money for that 
purpose, there would have been no roads at all. Long after this, in 1685, Dr Buck gave £40 “‘to 
the Parish of Great Gransden to mend their Highwayes leading towards London.” 


Commenting, finally, on spelling, etc., Edmonds notes that 


99 66 


“moder and fader,” “‘modre and fadre”’ suggest that these words were pronounced negro fashion, 
unless the “d’’ sometimes stood for “th” ...we see also the old spelling “‘Whissondaye,” which 
favours the modern interpretation “‘fiftieth day,” the word being derived, it is said, from the German, 
thus; ‘“‘Pfingsten tag,” ‘‘Whingsten tag,” hence ‘“‘Whisson day.’ Another notable old word is 
*‘departed,” used here in the sense of separated or divided. It was so used originally in the marriage 
service. Where we now read ‘“‘till death us do part,”’ it used to be ‘‘till death us depart.” 


A third will, and the last from which we make excerpt, is that of John Ratchdale 
(also Rachdale or Rachedale), made in 1533: 


I Sir John Ratchdale, Vicar of Grantesden the more...fering the uncerfeyn [sic] of howre of 
death, make and ordeyn....It. I bequeathe to the mother Church of Lincoln xijd. It. To the 
reparasion of the Belles [sic] in Gransden xijd. It. To the torches xijd. It. I bequeathe unto oure 
Ladies Gilde ther xijd. It. To seynt Catheryne Gilde ther xijd.... 

I will that all the proffits and advantages that growe yearly and come of all my lands, pastures 
and meadows lying in the parish of Gransden aforesaide shall remaine and come to the use of the 
poure inhabitants of Gransden after this manner ensuing, that is to wit, that the pore people that 
have most neade shall borrowe by the space of every hole yeare (such?) sume of money as shall bye 
a horse or a copell of bullocks, and without any encrease or advantage to be taken for it; and that 
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ther be yearly disposed by the Supervisors at myn obite of the grass of the same lands at the beste 
(price?) to poure people of the same town... . 

To keep the yearly obit I will there be taken also of the profyttes and advantages of my said lands 
[etc.]. . .providing that whosoever shall fortune to hyre or farme the said lands or any part thereof, 
shall neyther fell nor sell nor take no manner of profyttes of any manner of woods, but alwaies suffer 
them to growe until a convenyente time, so that in space and time [a somewhat Einsteinesque 
specification] the saide wood may be fellede and solde, thereof ensuing to be converted and delyvyrod 
into a Box to the most advantage of the Inhabitants of the same Town as is before devysed, that is 
to say to be lente to them that shall have most neade with surety allways for repayment of the same... . 

It. I bequeath to every of my god-children on ewe and the lamb. It. I bequeath to the Master 
and Fellows of Clarehall in Cambridge my mazer. I bequeath to the high aulter of Gransden my 
Drap table cloth, and my beste poleyore tabull cloth. It. I bequeath to. ..Joane Granesden vijs. 
viijd. It. To Gudith Gybson my browne cowe. It. Sir John Tailer on ewe sheipe to praye for me... . 


We may select two of Edmonds’ comments: 

“First we notice the Vicar’s title of ‘Sir.’ This seems to have been the usual 
appellation of beneficed clergymen at that time, and not limited to knighthood. 
Thus we see lower down the Vicar’s friend Tailer, who was a clergyman [?Vicar of 
Gamlingay], is described as Sir John Tailer. 

“The item ‘To the torches’ needs some explanation. These, I think, were used 
for processions and other church services held late in the day, and particularly 
for funerals, which usually took place at night. Barnabas Oley, we know, was 
buried at night” [cf. p. 371]. | 


For enlightenment about Parish Constables we may turn to Fragments of Two 
Centuries by Alfred Kingston: 


To understand what the old parish Constable was in relation to the public peace, we have to 
consider him as embodying most of the functions of the present county policemen and a variety of 
other matters, some of which now fall upon the Relieving Officer, the Recruiting Serjeant, and 
Overseer. All this helped to place him in a position of some dignity and importance.... 

Appointed every year [Edmonds continues], the Constables went to St Neots to be sworn in at 
the Petty Sessions; and they had to “‘deliver to the Overseers a joint account in writing, entered in 
a book to be kept for that purpose, and signed by them, of all sums by them expended and received 
on account of the parish.” All such expenses were paid out of the Rates—hence the frequent entry 
“‘ffor wrighting our Rate.” 


A Constables’ account book of 1665-1712 turned up, in 1901, at Audley House, 
Great Gransden, its description being: 


Gransden Magna. The Disbursements of Robert Graves & Jno. Gray, Constables for ye Towne 
aforesaide begining ye 17th of October Instant Annog. Dom. 1665: 


lib sol den 

Dec. 3° giuen for foeing Heydeane pond! AR om is seg Sy 07; 00) ‘Oo 
Feb. 24th for poulder ye last yeare [powder was needed for field-keeping, and fed 

the “town-musket’’]... ats at ue fs Be 68 00 03 04 


* Great carewas then taken of the parish ponds. The word ‘foeing,’ for cleaning outa pond, is still in use here. 
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NHWOO 


lib sol den 
April ye 13th for fetchen ye comon plow whom! [home] ... oa ce hs ... 0O OI OO 
paid ye Marshall sies Money? 27) OO) (FF LOS 
October 12th To Mr Griffin ffor foure daies tray(n )ing & to ye ‘Muster Mast? ... 00 08 06 
Trayne-men 
1667 
March 1 To Henry Stiles for watching yé fier att Websters ee aA io: O07 OF. 100 
1668 
April ye 6h Herdman & Heyward & Hog heard earnest® she ad nat ..2 (00 -03) 00 
May ye 8th_ = To eight Egiptians or vagrants er e aay as as ve. 007 OF 00 
May 29th For watching ye bondfier fos ae Pad ae “a8 BA ..» 00 00 06 
1669 
March 16 Paid spent at James Halls for setting the tree*_..... Sl, 10 
Aprill 28 Paid John Read & Hen. Stiles for banking the trees! 6 Oo 
June 15 Paid for a man taken in his fitts and watching all night ... 3 6 
July 30 Paid to King’s Carriages® §. uss ¥ E2haO 
1672 
ees Paid to a Seaman for’s Bed & Supper o 10 
Feb. 14 Spent at the bonfire & Ringers when news came of Peace ‘with ye Dutch Bi 0 
1674 
Novembrt 23 P24 to seaven Cripples 18 & for a Cart to carry them unto Croxton... 3/ 6 
[Between Sept. 28th & March 25th 49 ‘“‘seamen” passed through the 
village and were assisted, besides 24 ‘‘Travellers” and 30 others] 
1675 
Ap. 25 PO. FOR eh, BLBCSIIAI Ss TOUIE isl) yk raed) | bay hi reyec le) kaos). Vices 4 
Pd, for lining ye Horne w't leather ... Patek ae AN ae thee 
Sept? 1st Spent y¢ night we watcht the man that was ; whipt _ So cas he I 
October 10 Paid to a Seaman that had Suffred shipwrack 
16 Spent at Huntingdon on ye men that went about the Papists Pi in con- 
nection with Titus Oates & his “‘Popish Plot”’] a En ae 10 O 
July 21 Pd, for ye whiping of Tho. Pedley ... ote 4 
Sept™1 16 —— Pd, for lodgeing of alittel [all one word] Boy ‘which came from Burne 
[Bourn] and one to guide him home Bis Are a 6 
Nouem: 27 _ Paid to aman with a Cettifecate Z 


1 The common ‘plow’ was a plough of vast dimensions used chiefly for tracing and cleaning out the 
dykes and ditches which formed the field boundaries. It is said to have been drawn by no less than 14 horses. 
Not this ‘plow,’ but a similar one belonging to Little Gransden, is now in the St Neots Museum. A small 
sum was paid yearly for finding it a ‘home.’ 

The Marshalsea was the name of the common prison in London to which all parishes had to contribute. 

2 Every parish had to contribute its quota of men to the national defence force. Each year accordingly 
the Constables had to send in a list of those liable to serve (i.e. every able-bodied man between 17 and 45), 
from which the apportioned number—in the case of Great Gransden, four—were chosen by ballot. During 
their severe training of “foure daies under Mr Griffin,” Gransden’s four perfunctory heroes drew 8s. 6d. 
each, their wives and families also receiving allowance from the parish. Sometimes the Overseers paid for 
a substitute (the maximum allowed being £6) to get a man off from service, and so avoid the expense of 
this family allowance. 

8 These three officers were appointed yearly. Their duties were to look after the herds, the hedges, and 
the hogs. 

4 Notice the care taken to plant trees in the village. Some of these, e.g. the corner trees, still, probably, 
exist. 

5 The parish had to contribute towards and otherwise assist in the conveyance of the king’s soldiers and 
war materials. 
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lib sol den 
Decem: p4. to aseaman with apasse and his wife and 3 small Children was Branded 
by ye turke as ay yates ; 10 
1677 (change of writing here, spelling remarkable) 
Apt ye 10 Charges for goen to ye pety sishons for to returne ye warrante and our 
Bill te btine ee OMA Gace ining Sea thi prota). fi wash PLO RS 2 ie 
18 p? for caren a huing crie! (hue & cry) to wasle (Waresley) _... ove 3 
May ye 2 p¢ unto henery Banes for mending ye weay in ye heay feelde for six dayes 
workes (at 1 op) [note by C. C.] ... wa se ue ss oa ee 
8 p¢ ye charges one Saman logenim (lodging him) .. 8 
16 for one huen crie! carenont? (carrying on it) as ay Ae, a 4 
June 28 giue unto two seamen w'h theare wiues and sumbe children wth apas... 00 OI 00 
Sept 10 p4 to Gorge Bruer for mende ye pound and for whipen Goodman Greene 
and ye Butshers boyes ays a ss ine bie vis (OO SiO aunas 
10 Pd Vnto Tho. Flinders for ye Jern worke of ye Toun gates? ... -» 00 02 O09 
for ye whipen Poste Jeren worke us HS = aS 00 03 00 
Other miscellaneous entries are: 
Pd to Amoide (a maid) with Alass & Aguide Bee lear te i \aiad ct wae GIO AIO) OES 
(1685-6) Pd for caren a compni criples to Abosley ...0 10.50 4. ase ass, 0003086 


Very ominous are: 


To a gentleman that was undon by fier... ae oe ian -» 00 OI 00 
To 2 Watchmen for watching of a woman that threatind to fire ye Town 00 02 00 
For bread & beer for ye watch and ye woman [our italics] A -. OO OI! 06 
For guiden of her out of Town ae eee ne ake oe -v-\ 00,0008 


These last items ‘suggest’ the frequency of fires and that here the Constables’ 
duties must have been peremptory—though they sometimes seem to have done no- 
more than pay a man “‘to watch.”’ On other occasions it was, no doubt, worth 
while being strenuous, and using, for instance, the two great iron thatch-hooks 
or “fire anchors” (424 and 27 inches long), still preserved, though without their 
immense poles*, within the church, and rudely marked “Gransden Makne: Robert 
Graves, Richard (Livett) Churchwardens 1670.” 


* Also spelt in this book “‘Ahewancry” and “a hueing cry.” This was a notice sent from parish to parish 
when a man was wanted for a crime. In Cornwall the watchman who, by blowing a horn, announces a 
shoal of pilchards is called the “Huer.” The word “Hue” in this sense seems only to be found in this 
connection; it has probably to do with “hoot” (the French equivalent is cri de haro). 

* These entries vie, e.g., with the following from the Churchwardens Book of ‘Much Paxton,’ Hunts, 1615: 

Item to theordormie pollumbee a grecian ... iby 55 fet aoe viijd 
Item to fiduckingham nigh the river Ryene in germanie ... sss wat Shei) 1 /EpS ev 

3 Tee. the gates of the common fields. 

4 There are some fine fire-hooks at Needingworth, near St Ives, with poles more than 20 feet long. 

The Gransden hooks were exhibited at Cambridge when the church congress met there in Septr. 1910, 
together with the Caesar plate and a churchwarden’s book showing the writing and signature of Barnabas 
Oley. A century earlier the poles must have existed, for in his church inventory of 1813 Vicar Plumptre 
notes “two fire-hooks 14 feet in length and 2 troughs to hold water for the same, 4 ft. 8 in. long by 2 ft. 2 in. 
wide and 13 in. deep.” 

The Gransden fire-hooks were last used in 1870, when the homestead belonging to Oley’s farm was burnt 
down, and in 1873, when ‘Middle Street’ of Gransden was almost utterly destroyed. 
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FIRE-HOOK AND HUMAN CAGE 


How such hooks were used is well described in an article by Mr G. E. Wherry 
in Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (vol. xu, No. 3). “Each” 
(we read, too, in a description of those at Banwell in Somme merotee The Seaboard of 
the Mendip) “isfurnished with 
a ponderous wrought iron 
head, like . . . one flake of an 
anchor. Near this head are 
four stout iron rings, and one 
of the poles has two more 
rings at its opposite extremity. 
To these ropes were fastened, 
so that when the thatch- == 
anchor had been hoisted on 
to a burning roof and its 
pointed end buried in the 
thatch, the blazing straw 
might be torn off by the 
united efforts of many men.” 

We may leave this tale of accounts with two, much later, bills: 





FIRE-HOOKS IN USE 


1804 Aprill 16 for Beer Woman that Nussed mre, F the IO sis A and 1 lant and 
half ihe 
Pintt gin 
Sakae 
Brandy .. 
Roa) 3. dhe wee aa 
Nov. 23, 1819 For carpenters Work don at the Kage to oke door HER ai] oat Era 


Pleo 


Wooo. 
Or MO OM 


That this Cage was used in modern times we gather, through Edmonds, from 
the reminiscences (eminently viva voce) of an old inhabitant: 


How I got put into the Cage (Pedley loquitur) : 

I was working for old Samuel Flinders. ..at the Tithe Farm. He and he’s (sic) brother took in 
a newspaper between them, and I was sent one Sunday night to Uncle Bill’s. ..and there were a 
lot of big boys, servants and such, making a row in the street, and Spring—‘King’ Spring, we 
called him, he was the Overseer and Churchwarden and everything then—he was passing along 
and he wanted to stop the row, but he dare not touch the big boys—some of them were horsekeepers— 
so he catches hold of me—he was a big man, as big as Crane—I told him I’d done nothing—he 
said he’d make an example of me—and then I kicked he’s shins—didn’t I make he’s old boots rattle!— 
he wore high boots. Then he called old Hall and I clattered and clawed his face, and then they put 
me in the cage and locked me up, then my father came and he said to Spring if you don’t let my 
boy out Ill take my mattick and peck ye down. Then old Drury got a plough-helve and snapt the 
lock and it fell in the ditch and I got out. 


This claustral reminiscence naturally inspired another: 
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The chained lunatics: Betty Caed (I remember her well) she used to be chained up in the room 
in the Almshouses where Mrs Caed now lives where the stairs are—put in three or four times a year. 
She’d be kept there three weeks or a month and then let out again when she was better. The farmers 
sent her food, one one day one another. Then there was Jo West he used to be chained up too. He 
used to say [intending Rhyme?] 


Jo West is in a pretty mess 
He has sold all his eggs... . 


But we must pass on to the church and to our life of Barnabas Oley. 


Great Gransden church is dedicated to St Bartholomew. It is stone built, in the 
perpendicular style, and has chancel, nave, aisles, N. and S. porches, and an high but 
rather ungainly western tower, of late fourteenth century date’, in four stages, with 
spirelet. A little below the battlements there are eight stout gargoyles quite worth 
the trouble of a neck-breaking scrutiny. Within, the dimensions are 120 by 45 feet 
over all, and the chief furnishings remaining? are the roof, the seats, and the pulpit. 
The roof of the nave, of 4 bays with 4 panels on each side, is of flat pitch and 
adorned with flatly projecting figures of prophets or saints (figures in albs holding 
shields or books) and two feathered angels holding viols and bows. These, from 
their great height aloft, escaped the zeal of the Puritans—similar figures in the 
aisle roofs have been defaced, etc. Their crudely hewn and massive uncouthness is 
impressive in a manner that smacks of the Easter Island monoliths. The nave and 
aisles are fitted with handsome open oak pews, many of them ancient, and several 
both finely and amusingly carved, their probable date being early sixteenth century’. 

To the Restoration of the church (as usual regrettably ‘thorough’) in 1873 the 
College contributed £400. 

The pulpit, which replaced John Graunte’s in 1633, was the gift of Barnabas 
Oley and is said to have been salved by him from the University Church. It is 


* Its fifteenth century W. doorway already referred to [and cf. Plate VI, Fig. 1] has “‘moulded jambs and 
two-centred arch in a square head with a moulded label, beast-head stops and traceried spandrels enclosing 
foliage, roses and shields; the shields bear (a) a cheveron between three eagles (?) and (b) three cheverons impaling 
a cross all within a border, probably for Clare Hall” (Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdonshire). 

* We say “remaining,” because Great Gransden cannot have escaped, in 1643, a visitation from the Puritan 
iconoclast, William Dowsing. His notebook, in the University Library, contains the following (uncon- 
sciously rhyming) entry: 

Gransden Parva. Mch. g (1643). “The sters (stairs to rood loft ?) and 48 cherubims, we gave order to take 
downe and 2 angells and 11 superstitious pictures to brake down.” These cherubims were the angels’ 
heads forming the supports to the roof beams. Edmonds calculates that not fewer than 60 or 70 must have 
been destroyed at Gransden ‘Magna.’ 

* These are described in the opportunely published (1926) Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdon- 
shire, 5 pages of which (pp. 118f.) are devoted to Great Gransden. In the succinctly comprehensive description 
of the church, we read: “‘backs of 5 seats and 5 front desks panelled and having trefoiled and subcusped heads 
(illustrated on Plate 51 of the Inventory] with points and spandrels carved with foliage, fishes, birds, animals 
and grotesque faces.” 
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CHAP. VIII. PLATE I 





THE VICARAGE, GREAT GRANSDEN 
Built by Barnabas Oley, chief contriver of the east and south blocks, Old Court of Clare 





OLD CORNER TREE, GREAT GRANSDEN 
At west entrance of the village, probably planted by Barnabas Oley 
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THE CAESAR CHURCH PLATE, 1634-5 


shown on Plate 153 of the Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdonshire, 
and is there described (on p. 120) as follows: 


Pulpit: of oak, hexagonal, each face with moulded entablature and skirting, the former with 
enriched and the latter with plain straps, shaped panels in sides, with carved cartouches, mid 
17th century [cf. Plate IV, Fig. 2]. 


At the church restoration in 1873, when the pulpit’s position was moved, its fine 
sounding-board and a female bust supporting the book-rest were, misguidedly, 
removed altogether. 

Oley, who gave so much, was the cause of giving in others. To him belongs the 
credit of obtaining the gift to the church by Sir Julius Caesar, in 1633, of its beautiful 
Communion Plate. The Caesars were of Italian (Paduan) origin, Julius being the 
eldest son of Caesar Aldemare, who settled in England in 1550 and became physician 
to Queens Mary and Elizabeth. Julius, an intimate friend of Lord Bacon, became 
Master of the Rolls in 1614, and died in 1636. His tomb-monument in St Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, is curious and elaborate, and there are several other interesting 
Caesar monuments in Bennington church, close to Stevenage and to the Clare 
advowson of Datchworth. Sir Charles, son of Sir Julius, paid £15,000 for the 
Mastership of the Rolls in 1639. The first of the family to settle at Gransden was 
Charles, one of Sir Charles’ 14 children. He was the contemporary and admiring 
friend of Barnabas Oley. The Caesar Communion Plate consists of a silver gilt 
paten and chalice, the latter of the typical contemporary form, of which the lines 
were, fortunately, so pleasing. Each piece bears the Caesar crest, a dolphin 
on waves, and is engraved with the words ‘Great Gransden.’’ Underneath the 
chalice is inscribed ‘“This com’union Cupp and Couer wayeth Ninetene Ounces 
three quarters, which is the correct weight.’ There is also a small silver alms dish 
from which the stand has been removed, also inscribed ‘‘Great Gransden.’’ These 
three vessels are kept in their original case, a curious old wooden box shaped for 
the purpose, and covered with leather (Plate IV, Fig 1). The date of the Caesar 
plate is 1634-5, according to Mr E. Alfred Jones, to whom rubbings of the date- 
stamps, etc. have been submitted. Sir Julius Caesar’s arms adorn his delightful 
miniature travelling library, to be seen in the British Museum. Those on the 
Gransden chalice Mr Jones describes as: “‘[Gu] three roses [arg.] on a chief [arg] as 
many roses [gu]. Crest—a dolphin embowed in the sea vert.” 

Though no Vicar was ever more deserving of a memorial, the precise spot in 
the chancel of his church where Barnabas Oley was buried is unknown. 


He sleeps in the aisle, but not a stone records 
His name or fame, his actions or his words. CRABBE. 
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But if there is no contemporarily’ inscribed or sculptured memorial to Oley, he 
has the distinction, unique in Huntingdonshire, of being commemorated by the 
only bell carillon now surviving in the county. Oley had so endeared himself to 
all by his modesty, liberality, and kindness, that at his death in 1686 it was stated 
by Charles Caesar, the Squire, that he had left his parish “in very good order and 
but one old silly woman that forbeares coming to Church who follows Holcroft 
and Bonion (Bunyan). All the rest very conformable.” There can be little doubt 
that the putting up of the new clock and chimes in 1683 was done to celebrate 
the grand old vicar’s jubilee. The chimes play day and night every three hours—at 
3, 6, 9, and 12, the same tune being repeated all the week. The six names of 
these tunes will be gathered from our reproduction (opposite) of their notation. 
To the pretty old air of “Nut Bells” the villagers have put these words— 

The leaves are green, the nuts are brown, 
They hang so high we can’t get them down. 

“Harvest Home” is one of the songs in Vicar Plumptre’s Song Book, written, it is 
said, by a Norfolk farmer. “‘(Malbrook’’? was added to the original set, probably about 
1820, when the chimes wererepaired. The other tunesmay befound in old hymn books. 

The machinery by which the chimes are worked is very curious (Plate! V, 
Fig. 2). It consists of a huge wooden cylinder or roller studded with iron pegs, 
just like the roller in a musical box on a very large scale. As this revolves, the bolts 
or pegs catch in wire loops connected with the bells in the loft above. The motive 
power is produced by a heavy weight, which is wound up every morning. The 
whole appears to have been devised by Thomas Power, of Wellingborough, 
Northants. That the chimes came from St Mary’s, Stamford, after having been 
refused by Stamfordians for being unable to play “God save the King,” is a legend 
we feel bound to describe as apocryphal. 


* A memorial was generously erected in 1910, by Mr F. Christmas, J.P., of the Rectory Farm, in the form 
of a wall-tablet of marble with alabaster frame, adorned with carved Gothic patera and bearing a commemo- 
rative inscription—the design of Mr S. Inskip Ladds, A.R.I.B.A., of Huntingdon. The tablet is set on the 
south wall of the Chancel, and was unveiled at a special service on Wednesday, 12th October 1910, when 
the College was represented by the Rev. (now Bishop) Philip Crick, then Dean, Dr Gardiner (Bursar), 
Mr J. R. Wardale and Mr G. H. A. Wilson (Tutors), and by Canon Beck, who delivered the address. 

* We cannot refrain from quoting the following cutting from the informative Vestry-Book made up from 
Edmonds’ miscellaneous papers in 1914: 

“When Napoleon’s army was in Egypt in 1899, the camp for a while was near the Pyramids. One afternoon, 
about sunset, the band was playing. The inhabitants of the desert had collected near, and were listening.... 
Nothing unusual happened until the band struck up a tune [that of Malbrook| which we now hear under 
the name of ‘We Wont Go Home till Morning.’ Instantly...the Bedouins embraced each other and 
shouted and danced in a delirium of pleasure. The reason was that they were listening to the favourite and 
oldest tune of their people. Prof. Ensel states that the tune had been taken to Europe from Africa in the 
11th century by the Crusaders, and had lived separately in both countries for 700 years....Its origin is 
more of a mystery than the source of the Nile.” 
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RIPPINGTON MANOR FARM, GREAT GRANSDEN 
Barn of the late 16th century, adjoining the churchyard 





from An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdonshire. 
By permission of H.M.S.O. 


GREAT GRANSDEN 


Pew-front midway in Nave, N. side; heads of panels, 
early 16th century 
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THE STATELIER HOMES OF GRANSDEN 


No village of its size and isolation contains, in the writer’s knowledge, so many 
interesting, if minor, domestic buildings as Gransden. In all, no less than 40 houses 
and cottages are classed as ‘monuments’ by the compilers of the Inventory of 
Huntingdonshire. The Priory or Manor house and the Rectory farm, both hard by 


Caine Tunes of Great GRAVSDEN Ciuc. 


: “MALBROOK:” 

















THE OLEY CHIMES 


the church, Audley House, Gransden Hall, and Oley’s own Vicarage itself are 
five houses of a distinction rarely reached by more than two or three examples in 
an average small village. The Baptist Meeting-house, built (1735) as a result of 
Holcroft’s energies and bequest, is an admirable little building (Plate VII, Fig. 2), 


1 In 1801 there were 85 houses in the parish. 
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and there are two unusually fine barns'. There remains, or, alas, remained, one 
building whose utter effacement, and by a Clare man, too, and the son of a Master 
of Clare, is as difficult to understand as to forgive—the old brick school-house 
built (and even, it appears, designed) by Oley himself (Plate V, Fig. 1)?. But 
first he built the Vicarage (Plate I, Fig. 1), and this apparently with a particular 
premeditation which requires our prior attention. 

The old Benefaction Board made special mention of Oley’s having built the 
Vicarage “‘strong and large,” and this, it appears from Charles Caesar’s letter 
announcing his death to the College, because Oley’s ulterior intention was to found 
a boarding school. 


I hope, sir, that you [the Master, Dr Blithe] and the Fellows of Clare Hall College have chosen 
such a worthy Vicar to be Mr Oley’s Successor, that he will not only resolve to live with us at 
Gransden, But will deserve our true Love and Kindness as well as his Predecessor, who may be a 
good Pattern fitt fora School-Master. I hope our little School may be as famous as any other. And 
that I am sure was Mr Oley’s design in making a large House to a poor Vicarage, that there might 
be accomodations for Scholars, the sons of the Gentry and others that were Boarders in Gransden. 
I hope yet to see it, if we are ever so happy to have a Vicar that will love a retired studious and 
Melancholy life at Gransden Better than the University and pleasant company of Cambridge. 


“It is worthy of notice,” writes Edmonds, “that the Vicarage, which practically 
remains much as it was in Barnabas Oley’s time, bears a striking resemblance to 
a Vicarage, built apparently about the same period, which did become the home 
of a flourishing school, namely that of North Walsham in Norfolk, where our great 
naval hero Nelson was educated. ... The similarity of these two buildings leaves 
little doubt in the writer’s mind that each was constructed for the same purpose, 
namely to serve as a Boarding School as well as a Vicarage House.” 

We may suppose that the ‘“‘School-House” which followed was to be used in 
connection with this Vicarage boarding-house, and to serve at the same time as 
a day school for the village children. Charles Caesar’s letter leads us to think 
that Oley, that “good Pattern fitt for a School-Master,” taught both his own boarders 
and the village children, of which latter twelve received their education gratis, 
and were called “Free Scholars” or “Charity Children,”’ so that the school became 

* We reproduce a view of the barn adjoining the Priory, old manor-house of the Caesars, a good example 
of the domestic architecture of the 15-16th centuries. The manor once belonged to the Priory of Rippington 
(now Repton) in Derbyshire, whence the alternative name. The offshoot institution probably consisted of 
a ‘cell’ or small monastic house, containing some two or three canons or monks, with a Prior at their head, 
as at the Augustinian settlement at Whittlesford bridge, already noticed under Duxford (Chap. m). The 
‘Brick and Tyl’d’ barn is of attractive texture, the disposition of the bricks along the gable margins being 
exceptionally pleasing (Plate III, Fig. 1). Of the four Gransden manors, two belong to Cambridge colleges 
—Great Gransden to Emmanuel, and Baldwin’s to Clare. 

* The Benefaction Board stated that “in 1664 Mr Oley was its first Contriver and chief benefactor,” 
meaning probably that he was his own architect and paid most of the expenses out of his own pocket. He 


evidently borrowed his plan from that of the Vicarage, for there is a marked similarity between the two 
buildings—the roof, the zig-zag ornament, and the originally rounded windows being particularly noticeable. 
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known as “Barnabas Oley’s Free School.”” It appears that the school was carried 
on so successfully during its founder’s lifetime as to raise a hope in Caesar’s mind 
that it “might become as famous as any other” (e.g. Oakham or Uppingham or 
Oley’s own old school of Wakefield—or, finally, Stamford, which sprung into such 
fame in Oley’s own days, as we have seen, under Robert Smith). But this was not 
to be, for Oley, by some strange inadvertence, did not, either in life or in his will, 
make any provision for endowment, and so the pious, and, we can hardly help 
thinking, rather pathetically ambitious venture never rose above the level of a 
little village school. 

It is some consolation to know that its small fortunes are well documented. We 
take the above from a seventy-page typescript MS. of Edmonds, as yet unpublished. 
From this toowe gather that Great Gransden School has been supported for upwards 
of 180 years by the Oley Trustees, and that they at first paid the schoolmaster no 
more than £5 annually for teaching 12 free scholars, with £1 added for every extra 
pupil. That this rate of salary had risen gradually we see from Vicar Plumptre’s* 
account of the state of the school on his coming into the parish: 

The Master is allowed £20 a year from the Trustees of Mr Oley’s charity, for which he teaches 
12 boys to read and write, called the free scholars...the Parish of Little Gransden also allows 
him £10 a year, for which he has to teach 12 reading only. If they learn writing, they pay for it 


extra... .His terms are od. a week for reading, writing and arithmetic—54d. for reading only—es. 
for firing for the winter. His hours are from half past 8 or 9g till 12, and from half past 1 to half 


past 4. 

The master was not particular, though, about hours, but shut up school when 
he wished. In 1851 we are told that a few girls came to learn writing, for which 
they paid 2d. a week. Girls were mostly taught at various little dame-schools 
in the village, where they learnt reading, sewing, and pillow-lace work; this last 
an accomplishment which still survived at Gransden in the 1890's. 

1858 was at once a fortunate and a fatal year, for it was then that Mr T. V. Webb, 
son of the Master of Clare (then just deceased), settled as Squire in Gransden. 
Mr Webb’s benefactions and his personal activities were unstinted. He first 
persuaded the Trustees to increase the master’s annual stipend to £40. His next 
step, the erection of a new school?, included, though one cannot see why it 
should have involved, the destruction of the old one. Such, we may muse 
ironically, was the celebration of a bi-centenary. And so there disappeared this 
time-honoured but not ruinous building, in which parish meetings had been held 


1 “One energetic Vicar, Mr Plumptre, in 1824 obtained a grant from the Trustees of £279 to build a 
house for the schoolmaster, and got his salary raised to £25” (The St Neots Advertiser, May 18, 1906). 

* But for £100, voted by the Oley Trustees, the whole expenses were borne by Mr Webb. This school-house 
was opened in 1866. 
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for over 200 years, in ten reigns, while fourteen successive masters? taught seven 
generations of Gransdenians, if not to shoot, at least to splutter mentally. 

But the school still remains “Barnabas Oley’s.” The buildings and the land on 
which they stand are Oley’s property, and the management is still in the hands 
of his Trustees}. 


After alluding so much to Oley, it is high time we settled down to a continuous 
biography. 

Barnabas Oley, son of the Rev. Francis Oley (who married Mary Mattersome, 
25 June 1600), was born in 1602, at Wakefield. He was educated at Wakefield 
School’, and came up to Clare in 1618. It would seem likely that he held one of 
the Cave exhibitions, then recently established, but we cannot find his name in the 
list of Cave exhibitioners of the time. He proceeded B.A. and M.A. in due course, 
but apparently never took any higher degree, and declined the D.D. by mandamus 
in 1663. He was elected a Fellow of the College in 1623, and was subsequently 
Tutor and President, the ablest of his pupils being Peter Gunning, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. 

In 1633 he was preferred by the College to the Vicarage of Great Gransden, 
a living which he held for 53 years, till his death in 1686. He still continued, 
however, at first, to live in Cambridge, where he was Taxor in 1634 and Proctor 
in 1635. 

The actual building of the new Clare Hall was not commenced till 1638, but 
Oley had been engaged for some time previously in collecting funds and making 
preparations for the work. The structure was much indebted, we are told, to his 
“benefaction, zeal, and inspections.’”® Fuller says of him that “he may truly be 
termed Master of the Fabric so industrious and judicious was he in overseeing the 
same. Nor was he like the foolish builder that could not but the unhappy that 
might not finish the work, being outed the College on account of the Covenant.” 
In the University his reputation stood so high that in August 1642 he was de- 
puted to head the party entrusted with the task of conveying, “at the imminent 


1 We have not ascertained from what source the earlier schoolmasters derived their income, nor whether 
they received any help from the Oley Trust. The accounts of the Trust date only from about 1730, and the 
first entry respecting Gransden School runs thus—‘To Cornelius Claridge for teaching 12 poor children of 
Gransden, 14 years toMarch 1741, £7. 10s. od.’”’; to which is added “ Here begins the school acct—a voluntary 
gift...” evidently intended to show that the Trustees were not bound by a will to advance any money for 
the upkeep of a schoolmaster. The vicar at that time was John Jennings; he was an active man, much 
interested in education, and doubtless used his influence with the Trustees to obtain a grant, particularly 
to enable the poor to be educated. 

* An account of Oley’s life is given in Lupton’s Wakefield Worthies (pp. 75-7). 

3 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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GRANSDEN AND OLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 


hazard of his life,” the plate which the colleges sent to Nottingham to help the 
royal causel. 

He, further, about the same time took charge of our gold communion plate, 
depositing £350 with the College as a pledge, and it is believed that Dr Butler’s 
three cups were also entrusted to him. 

Oley was ejected from his Fellowship, 8 April 1644, by the Earl of Manchester 
and the Association of Ministers, and forced, next, to quit his Vicarage, although, 
apparently, never actually deprived. 

Meanwhile it appears that his curate, Mr Nathaniel Jury, took the side of 
Parliament, and held the living until the Restoration as Presbyterian Minister. 
He appears as a member of the Cambridge Association of Ministers. And Great 
Gransden must have had a strict and sober time, witness the resolution of the 
Association excommunicating “‘Any person that shall upon the lords day use any 
dancing playing at dice or cards, or any other game, masking, wakes, shooting, 
bowling, playing at footeball, stoole ball, wrestling, or that shall make any resort to 
playes, interludes, fencing, bull baiting, beare baiting, or that shall use hawking, 
huntinge, or coursing, fishing or fowlinge. .. . ”? On the other hand, the list suggests 
that when left to themselves villagers were not lost for lack of amusements. 

Meanwhile, for seven years, and in great poverty, Oley wandered. In 1645 we 
find him preaching to the Royalist garrison besieged in Pontefract Castle, in 1648 
assisting the fugitive, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, after some weeks of hiding in a 
haystack, to escape to London in a clergyman’s costume supplied by Oley himself. 
In 1649 he is very ill, “but God strangely brought me back from the Gates of 
Death.” This part of his career is well brought out in John Inglesant, where Oley 
is introduced describing the siege of York and a service at the Minster, when he 
preached before 1000 people. It was not, indeed, till 1659 that Oley returned to 
Gransden, where, to use his own words, he had “nowhere to lay his head,” till 
befriended by Sir John Hewett of Waresley (to be identified, probably, with John 
Hewett admitted as Fellow-Commoner to Clare in 1637). He was restored to his 
Fellowship, 9 July 1660, by an order of the very Earl of Manchester under whose 
authority he had been ejected, and on 3 August was rewarded with a prebend in 
Worcester Cathedral. 

Many years later Peter Gunning, now Bishop of Ely, appointed Oley Archdeacon 
of Ely (8 Nov. 1679); he resigned, however, the following year, feeling himself 
unable satisfactorily to discharge the duties of the office. Much about this time 


1 Particulars of Oley’s skill in circumventing the Parliamentary troops en route, through his intimate 
knowledge of the country between Cambridge and Nottingham, are given, according to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, in the Life of John Barwick (pp. 23-7). 
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too he was, virtually, offered the Mastership of Clare. In a letter dated this same 
year he thanks the College, and explains that he had been away at Worcester at 
the time (of Dr Dillingham’s death, no doubt, in 1678). An answer could not, 
presumably, be waited for, as Dr Nathaniel Vincent was known to be trying to get 
a mandamus to the Mastership. In the absence of Oley, therefore, his colleagues 
hastened to elect Dr Blithe. Had Oley been present, the participants in a long series 
of Blithe Feasts might have had to content themselves with less carnal nurture. 

Oley’s letter shows with what sweetness he could air a sense of grievance, albeit 
less, perhaps, against persons than against the exasperating impersonality of 
contretemps— 

Gransden, 1680. 

I have been told by persons of good note that the College was so kind as to offer me the Mastership. 
I must desire their pardon for not returning thanks for it & they cannot well deny it. Because I 
never knew it till very few days since yt they did so. I never received eitht letter or message to yt 
effect. I must confess when I came home from Woster I heard there was a letter came the day or 
next day after I sett out from ye College which some said was to that intent, but from the Coll jointly 
or any one single Member of it, I heard nothing at all. But it is better in the Hands yt holds it. 
I pray for you & all the Universitie daily. I repent of my slack Government when I was President 
in better days than the present. Lord amend & preserve His Church, This poor persecuted maligned 
Church of England for his Xs sake in whom I am rev4 Sir your loving Brother & servant 

Barnabas Oley | 
To Doctor Blyth | 
revd & worthy Master 
of Clare Hall 

Oley died at Gransden on the goth February, and was buried there on February 
2end, 1685-6. 

Oley was a great builder: besides building the E. and S. ranges of our College, he 
erected at Great Gransden, as we have seen, a Vicarage house, with barns, stables, 
etc., a brick school-house, with a house for a schoolmaster, and, not yet mentioned, 
five (still existing) almshouses. The Parish Books show also that he took great 
care of the church fabric, and carried out extensive repairs, re-leading the roof in 
1674-8, glazing the windows, and more, alas, for—‘‘1680. Nov. 22. 14 pillars 
marbled. Pd ye painter for painting ye Church £7.” To this work of repair he 
refers in the letter to Dr Dillingham, which, in default of a portrait of Oley, we 
have reproduced from the College Letter Book! (Plate VI, F ig. 2). As our illus- 
tration is a little too much reduced, we may here? assist the would-be decipherer 


* The Book contains 14 original letters of Oley, and copies of two others—or rather, since Edmonds wrote, 
of three others, for a transcript has just been added of a letter from Oley to Ferrar preserved in the Ferrar 
collection at Magdalene College. t 

> “It shows him travelling (on horseback of course) from Worcester. . .where he would probably have to 
reside (as Prebend) part of every year; as he passes through Derby he buys lead to repair his dilapidated 
Church roof; arriving late on Saturday night weary with his long ride, he anticipates a busy week, for the 
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“Five Tenements. ..one chimney stack is original and has grouped diagonal shafts 
and pilasters. On the S. gable is a panel with the date 1676” 
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BARNABAS OLEY: HIS GENEROSITY 


by retailing Edmonds’ précis of a letter which gives, as he says, “‘a good idea of 
the active and useful life led by this worthy clergyman.” 

Oley never published any book of his own; he edited, however (with a preface), 
the Country Parson of George Herbert, who had been his great friend, and, shortly 
afterwards, the works in three volumes of Dr Thomas Jackson, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 

His generosity was unbounded?. Apart from his gifts to his parish above men- 
tioned, and others, he requested the College, on 16 Sept. 1656, to pay over £110 
(still owing to him of the original deposit of £350), viz. £10 to the “King’s College 
Grooms or the children of such grooms as suffered most losse by the grass of Butt 
Close* being taken from them and parted with to Clare Hall,” and £100 within 
seven years of his death to the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of King’s College, 
requesting their acceptance of it— 


as a Testimony of his good affection and due respecte to Kings Coll., and as a compensation for any 
Detriment that College sustained by parting with that part of Butt Close which Clarehall now holdeth 
of them by Lease and as a mean to perpetuate Love and amitie betwixt Kings Coll. and Clarehall. 


The £10 was paid in 1661, and early in 1675, Oley having expressed his wish 
to see the £100 paid before his death, the Master and Fellows agreed, and it was 


Parish Meeting is to be held, and the Communicants are to be prepared by the earnest Vicar for the Quarterly 
Communion which draws near (29th Sept.). After this hard work he desires rest; so he seeks the Greek 
Lectureship at his College, which will qualify him to be absent for a while from his parish, and enable him 
to enjoy the studious repose of Cambridge with a free conscience.” 

1 The Benefaction Boards at Gransden, now removed, recorded that he gave “‘the Pulpit, 1633, and the 
wainscoat seats in the chancel 1681: in 1664 Mr Oley was first contriver and chief benefactor of the Brick 
School house; he built 6 [sic] brick houses for the poor: he gave 1 acre of freehold land to enlarge the Herd 
Common, he gave 6 godly books named the Whole Duty of Man for the benefit of those people who can 
read English: he gave 6 leather buckets [now missing] to prevent casual fires....”” Oley is also said to have 
planted the old corner-trees in Gransden village. A rough pencil note found amongst Edmonds’ effects 
records these “lines by B(arnabas) O(ley) written on oval in wall of Sterne’s Bakery (now Harradine’s) : 


‘Oh what a happy World t’would be 
If each would do his part, 
If each would but his Brother love 
Sincerely from his heart.’”’ 


2 E.g. “Item. I give to the Revnd. Dean and Chapter of Worcester the summ of £200 to be expended 
in making Buttresses to support and hold up y® sides of the Quire of y° Cathedral Church, and the Chappel 
at the East-end of y® said Church... I am ashamed I have not given more to the Church. For I owe 
much more. It having been the onely supply of maintenance I have had from y® Church of England 
these 20 years...” He gave also £100 to St Paul’s (London). 

3 In the King’s Ledger, book vii, fol. 133, under date 30 May 1687, there is an acquittance from ‘the 
Provost and Scholars of the College and the Junior Fellows of the same to William Thursby, Esq. Executor 
of Barnabas Oley, Vicar of Great Gransden, Hunts, for the payment of a Legacy of £50 under the Will 
of the said B. Oley to the Junior Fellowes of King’s College in Cambr, the sume of Fifty pounds to be 
laid out in making convenient walkes in theire South part of Butt Close for theire healthfull recreation 
and Christian meditation to be laid out with the advice of the Le gebirtes Provost and some of the Seniors 
of the said Colledge.” 
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paid 17 May 1675, to be expended, as the Provost and Fellows of King’s desired, 
on stalls for the Choir of their Chapel. 
At his death he left 100 marks to the College for a Library, not then [yet] built, and 
to the children and grandchildren of John Westley, that good Workman who built the Colledge. . . 
the summ of £10, not as Restitution for any fraud done to him, But for my fear that my omission 


to state his accounts exactly before the Colledge (I mean the Fellowes) before I was forced away 
by the Warrs, was prejudicial to him, 


and, according to Cole (MS. 1, p. 97), £50 to the Junior Fellows of King’s “with 
which the Wall of the bowling green near the river was built.” 

After thus scrupulously remembering any persons who might be thought to have 
the slightest claim upon him, he left all the rest of his estate to charitable uses. 
In particular he left the perpetual advowson of his Vicarage of Warmfield, Yorks, 
with small properties in Great and Little Gransden, and the school-house, school- 
master’s house, and five almshouses which he built there, in Trust to the Master and 
eight senior Fellows of Clare, with the Vicars of Great Gransden and Everton for 
the time being, these persons constituting the Board of Oley Trustees, with which 
we have dealt above. 

That Oley’s modesty and his altruism were indissoluble may be betokened in 
this excerpt from the preface of his Life of Jackson— | 

As God, by convincing me of disability, hath taken away any hopes and desires of publishing 
any Work of mine own; So he hath given me an extraordinary delight of serving out the works of 
this Man. . .etc. 

And this, from the preface to the second edition (in 1673) of that Life, speaks, 
in addition, of the nervous strain of extreme conscientiousness— 

I have always sufficient reason to suspect the weakness of my judgement: and I do here very 
seriously reflect upon the feebleness of my Memory which hath sometimes been so nullified (but for 


a very little moment, I bless God) by the sudden Ingruence of a Lethargy, or Apoplexy, that I could 
not remember the name of any one in my Parish where I have been Vicar for forty years. 


In the preface (these prefaces appear to have been his only literary productions) 
to the first edition, in 1652, of George Herbert’s Priest to the Temple or the Country 
Life, Oley wrote— 

There were divers primitive (and are at this day, Blessed be God, the Lord make them 1000 
times more than they are) holy and heavenly souls, vessels chosen and fitted for the service of the 
Sanctuary, .., 
of whom he is “bold to instance in Three,” Thomas Jackson, George Herbert, and 
Nicholas Ferrar. 

If Oley was preternaturally modest himself, we need not be modest on his 
behalf, and prizing him even more than did Izaak Walton, in his famous Lives, 
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we may “instance” the humble preface-writer himself “in” a fourth inestimable 
vessel, Surrounded, whether here or at Gransden, with the stones, the bricks, and 
the mortar which he, above all, collected and ordered in complex and palatial or 
simple and homely forms, we may find that we are realising the connection between 
Picetas (a Roman, an éffective piety) and practice. 

We may close with one last, and clearly autobiographical sentence, this time 
from Oley’s preface to the second edition, in 1671, of Herbert’s Temple— 


An Holy man in a Poor Liueing, is in a kingdom, if there be a kingdom of Heaven upon Earth, as 
I believe, I know there is. 
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CHAPTER IX 
NICHOLAS FERRAR: AMERICA & LITTLE GIDDING 
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NICHOLAS FERRAR: AMERICA & LITTLE GIDDING 
PART I 


The life of Nicholas Ferrar may be appropriately divided into four periods: 
firstly, from his birth in 1592 to 1613; secondly, from 1613 to 1618; thirdly, from 
1618 to 1624-5; and lastly from 1625 to his death in 1637. The first period covers 
his early and undergraduate student life, and ends with his graduation as Master 
of Arts at Cambridge. During the second period he is student-traveller, and 
may best be considered as a post-graduate research student of most exemplary 
description. Strenuous as he was during these astonishing years, the energies put 
forward in his third period are even more amazing—proportionate, indeed, to a 
burden of selflessly undertaken responsibilities which might well have broken a 
(physically speaking) far stronger man. In this period we witness the complete, 
or completed, student in action, and realize, as we realize with, for instance, Goethe— 
or ‘might have’ realized had Hamlet passed naturally to the governance of 
Denmark—that the very great are almost invariably very versatile. Probably 
without Ferrar the drama of the Fall of the Virginia Company, lacking its Hamlet, 
would have degenerated, in spite of Sir Edwyn Sandys, into an incident of sabotage 
—though Ferrar was Hamlet, of course, only in perfect student-ideal practicality, 
and, in the last act of “Virginia poorly valued,” in being chief protagonist, 
since he never appears (at any rate) to have lacked decisiveness. In his fourth 
period, as in his first, Ferrar must be regarded, in governing tendency, as a religious 
mystic; yet he was still so marked a humanist in his effectiveness for others that his 
personal asceticism and private austerities must assume, by contrast, a certain 
fanatic sharpness of lineament which cuts obliquely into the harmonious design 
of a grand intelligence, and, even allowing for the peculiar devotion-complex of 
his age, must give pause to any who would claim for him supreme potentiality. 

In all three adult periods we would draw special attention to Ferrar’s consuming 
interest in the collegiate type of community institution. These were or were to be 
—to us, it seems, quite clearly—the instruments, for him par excellence, of practical 
idealism. It is our belief, though pressure of time has not enabled us to give it more 
than hypothetical substance, that Ferrar was, if not the inaugurator, at any rate 
the moving spirit, in an educational attempt of an unparalleled description—to 
set in practice in the North American continent a New World educational ideal of 
comprehensively full, school and university, primary and secondary, education 
for all, irrespective of class—and even perhaps, if such phantasy were manageable, 
of colour distinction. We are well aware that, historically speaking, this pious 
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belief is, as yet, almost impiously wanting in documentary foundation. But unless a 
thorough and long overdue ransacking of the relevant collections of private papers 
should give no further support to our contention, we must continue to consider that 
what we do know of the educational policy of the Virginia Company during the 
Ferrar-Sandys régime, and of the circumstances and character of the personal support 
accorded to it, do justify, at least, our claiming for our claim the epithet “healthy.” 
This claim should be related, in Ferrar’s second period, to his special study of the 
cultural aspects of community life, and, in his final period, to the educational 
welcome extended by Little Gidding to its neighbourhood!; it should be con- 
templated, finally, in the light of the devotion for Ferrar and trust reposed in him 
by that grand old practical idealist, Sir Edwyn Sandys. 


Nicholas Ferrar was born in London on February 22nd, 1593, his father, a wealthy 
and respected merchant of that city, being descended from a Yorkshire family that 
claimed to have entered England with William the Conqueror. Master of the Skinners’ 
Company, which has done so much for education, he was one of the Merchant 
Adventurers who traded to the East and West Indies, and to Spain, Flanders, 
Germany, etc. His “good, free table”? was resorted to by many ladies, lords, and 
knights, among them such “men of eminency” as Hawkins, Drake and Raleigh. 

Ferrar’s father and, more, his mother? were, even in their capacity as parents, 
people of mental note. The author of George Herbert and his Times® declares that 
“by all testimonies she was hardly less remarkable than the mother of Herbert 
himself, though of a more serious cast of mind (...she was computed to have heard 
twelve thousand sermons, being ‘addicted that way’).” “There were few women” 
(her son affirms) “that exceeded her in comeliness of her body, excellent beauty .. . 
fair, modest, and sober deportment; grave in her looks, humble in her carriage 
towards all people, superlative in discretion .., of few words.” Yet, like Magdalen 
Herbert, she “possessed the graces of speech,” and Lindsell, Ferrar’s tutor at 
Clare, was wont to say of her that he “knew no woman that passed her in eloquency, 
true judgement or wisdom...and that few were equal to her in charity towards 
man.” Her husband’s dying‘ testimony gives his measure as it does hers: “These 
forty-five years we have lived together, I must say of her, she never gave me cause 
to be angry with her; so wise and good is she. You all know I was by nature (which 

1 “The household [of Little Gidding] consisted of relatives of three generations, and its school...made a 
valuable experiment in education, in which also both boys and girls of the neighbourhood were treated as 
members of the large family.” Pitman’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education, p- 831. 

® Mary, the daughter of Laurence Woodnoth, of the ancient Cheshire family, Woodnoth of Shavington. 

® By A. G. Hyde, p. 198 (Methuen, 1906). 


“ He had been “written Esquire by Queen Elizabeth, and was buried in the parish church of St. Sythe, 
sweetly known as ‘St. Bennet Sherehog’,”’ 
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God forgive) both quick and cholerick and hasty, which she also will forgive.” 
Like Magdalen Herbert, too, Mary Ferrar was beautiful in old age, retaining at 
eighty the clear eyes and complexion of eighteen. 

Young Nicholas was baptized Feb. 28, in the little parish church of St Mary 
“called Stayning because it standeth at the north end of Stayning Lane”? (a little 
street once chiefly inhabited by paper-stainers, which turns out of Mark Lane)!. 

With such a parentage, we are not surprised to find that, besides the later com- 
munity at Little Gidding, the earlier household also, in St Sythe’s Lane, London, 
is cited as an outstanding example of “Household Education.”? “The family life 
was marked by daily practice in reading, in reciting from memory some portion 
of the scriptures, and parts of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs’”—the first story young 
Nicholas learnt by heart being that of the martyrdom in 1555 of Bishop Robert 
Ferrar, a connexion of the family. It was doubtless in earliest childhood, therefore, 
that the seed was set of his ultimate devotion to Devotion. But just as the Puritan 
is always apt unduly to overbear the humanist in Milton, so we must be on guard 
against receiving in the case of Ferrar, and especially from the relatively too 
famous episode of Little Gidding, a theological overtone that may unduly, by 
contrast, attenuate the subtle contribution of the arts to the symphony the spirit 
plays upon the instruments of personality. In an age when England was famed 
throughout Europe for musical feeling and proficiency, the most inveterate sermon- 
goer, unless a Puritan, could hardly overlook its values. So all the children were 
instructed 
in performing on the organ, viol, and lute, and in the theory and practice of singing; in the learned 
and modern languages; in curious needle-works and all the accomplishments of that time. They 
were also made acquainted with such passages of history as were suited to their tender years. 

The young men, when arrived at years of discretion, had permission each to choose his profession, 
and then no expense was spared to bring him to a distinguished excellence in it. For this was an 


invariable maxim with the parents, that having laid a firm foundation in religion and virtue, they 
would rather give them a good education without wealth, than wealth without a good education. 


Truly, wisdom has not begun with us, we realize with that paradoxically familiar 
shock of surprise. Clearly, too, the Ferrar standards were very far from parvenus. But 
especially we would emphasize the daily practice in reading. Good reading, as 
much as good speaking, is the life of grammar, made manifest; and without devotion 
to the art of reading we cannot realize that grammar is never really alive except 
in the creative sensibility, that knows how to vary intonation, pitch, and stress of 


1 Cf. Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Canon Carter (Longmans, Green and Co., 1892). 

2 Pitman’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education, Vol. u, p. 831. This article proceeds, however, to 
confuse the two Nicholases, in stating that it was Mrs Ferrar’s husband who organized the Little Gidding 
community. 
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voice in the desire to fulfil communication. At Little Gidding, Ferrar was later 
to establish, so to speak, his recognition of these living and neglected values, by 
the simple device of causing his charges, as in the monastic refectories of old, to 
take turns in reading aloud to those assembled during meals “‘some part of history 
... chronicles of nations, journeys by land, sea voyages and the like”, and always 
“of some easy and delightful matter” because the mind at meal-times “being in 
most men altogether intent upon the refreshment of their bodies, doth not willingly 
admit any serious speculation, ... whereby a particular benefit is hoped will arise 
to the whole and they shall by this means be brought to read any book well and 
gracefully ...’’ and, we are amused to hear, “‘in regard to their forbearance, shall 
always have the advantage of some more than their fellows had.” After the meal, 
the boy whose turn it was repeated without book a story compiled by Ferrar 
himself to be “short, pleasant and profitable; good language and no less good in 
matter ...teaching them something of worth, exciting to virtue and the hatred of 
vice: and by this the young ones learned to speak gracefully and courageously.”? + 

In passing, we may note that a similar outstanding example of household education 
was set, after the Restoration, by the Duchess of Newcastle2, which, with other 
instances, promoted the furtherance of such education in the villages by the better- 
hearted squires and clergymen. The following, in fact, might have been written 
specifically of Gransden, with its collaboration between squire Caesar and parson 
Oley*—“and when the population became too large for household education in the 
villages, charity schools were instituted under the direction of the squire and the 
clergyman. Great as were the defects of the system, the goodwill and even some- 
times sense of responsibility of the tie of a village faintly corresponds to the older 
and more direct household interest.” 

At Gransden we can observe the actual transition, though it seems clear enough 
that Oley had learnt from Ferrar the superiority, over the institutional, of the 
household spirit in school-life. To this, amusingly enough, our twentieth century 
advanced scholastics are reverting, with incalculable gain to the pre-pubertial 
“gang”’-stage of youthful growth.4 


To return to the childhood of Nicholas. In spite of “aguish distempers” and 
moral absorptions, he seems to have been, if not too vital for a prig,® at least a vital 
and a vivid prig. He was “noted for an active, nimble youth, and graceful in all 

* Cf. Jones MS. (J.J. 25-27) in Dr Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

2 Vide vol. 1, Chap. 1v, Pl. XXIV. 8 Vide Chap. vin, p. 380. 

4 Vide, e.g., Education for Liberty by Kenneth Richmond (W. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd., 1918). 

° He got himself for instance, in all seriousness, confirmed ‘twice running.’ After the first laying-on of hands 


“he contrived to slip away”? [from amongst his companions] “‘and again present himself to the bishop, who, 
naturally thinking that he saw before him a new candidate, confirmed him afresh.” 
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his motions’’; his historical anecdotes, however blended with virtuous intention, 
could “‘ draw off his school-fellows from their play,” and he was capable of a degree 
of spiritual anguish that is quite beyond the province of the prig. He was overcome, 
once, at the age of six—just as his slightly later, more delicately quietist contem- 
porary, Traherne, was overcome in early childhood—by that awful foreboding of 
nullity in Godlessness that bespeaks the temporarily disillusioned unanimist: 


In extreme grief he rose at midnight, cold and frosty, and went down to a grass plat in the garden, 
where he stood long time sad and pensive, musing, and thinking seriously upon the great doubt 
which thus extremely perplexed him. At length, throwing himself upon his face upon the ground, 
and spreading out his hands, he cried aloud “that God must be and He would teach him: and so 
had all his lifetime a more than ordinary fear of God in him.” 


Here indeed was a sermon that Mrs Ferrar might have taken to mind. That she 
took it to heart, and took it so, three centuries ago, quite wrongly, we do not doubt. 
To-day a psycho-analyst would be all anxiety to know whether it was as sleep-walker 
that the small boy groped his way into the garden. 

We have no record of further morbid incidents. Ferrar went to school, at Enborne,1 
that same year, and with plenty to do and plenty to do it with, probably regained 
his mental balance in manifold objectivation. Besides “‘being a great proficient in 
writing and arithmetic,” he was “well skilled in vocal and instrumental music,” 
“strengthened his memory by daily exercise,” and—here we would pause em- 
phatically—“ attained such excellence in shorthand as to be able to take accurately 
a sermon or speech on any occasion.” Already, by the time he was thirteen, the 
schoolmaster? decided “‘he loseth precious time, and is more fit for the university” 
and soon afterwards “he would needs carry him to Cambridge to Clare Hall” 
(then “famous,” says Jebb, “‘for a set of the most eminent men of their times in 
their several faculties”) giving “such a character of Nicholas Ferrar as they all 
admired, and all confessed afterwards was so. His parents thought it most fit to 
leave him the first year but a pensioner, and let his first year’s approbation and 
merit raise him up Fellow Commoner.” His tutor, for whom he during his whole 
life entertained the most affectionate regard, was Dr Augustine Lindsell, afterwards 
Bishop of Peterborough and later of Hereford, who declared that “he himself 
learnt more by teaching him than he could teach him.” Everything was done, in 
fact, to spoil him, and nothing did. “Soon after” his entry—though whether 


1 Near Newbury in Berkshire. 

2 Mr Brooke, who “‘seems to have been a born schoolmaster; he loved his work and ‘forsook the noise of 
a great city to preside over children in a country retirement, believing his charitable pains amply rewarded 
by the prayers of such happy innocents’.” (Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 12.) 

Nevertheless “himself was a very severe man, and with his very looks kept all his borders in exceeding 
great awe and reverence,”’ according to John Ferrar. 
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before the end of his first year and therefore against his parents’ wishes, or no, Jebb 
does not state— 

the fellows would needs have him their fellow-commoner, that he might be their companion, as they 
expressed themselves. His tutor would invite his learned friends to be present at hard trials of his 
memory and other extraordinary faculties... his good old tutor would often change his mind upon 
his advice, and then would tell others of the society pleasantly, that if his pupil took them to task, he 
would alter them too. 

Even greater liberties appear to have been allowed, for advice was proffered his 
elders by this amazing adolescent, as well as sought from him by them. In John 
Ferrar’s Life! of his brother Nicholas we read— 

it is true he loved and honoured his tutor exceedingly, and bore great reverence to him; yet it was 
well known that he never heard his tutor say or do amiss at any time, but he would before they parted, 
in some sweet good way let him know his mind, which was commonly in way of story. And he would 
beg of his tutor and friends to tell him also in what he did amiss at any times. 

Again we would pause to draw emphatic attention. If Ferrar could take, not 
merely anyone, but a tutor so miraculously to task, what might he not have done 
with King James’ sensitive successor, Charles I, God’s more or less genuine, if 
misguided, understudy—to take our cue in “Divine Right” parlance from the con- 
temptuous dismissal of the youthful James’ pretensions by that firm Scot Andrew 
Melville when he addressed the windbag monarch as “‘God’s silly vassal” and “not 
a King, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member”? of the Church of Christ. 

And here we must quote at length, to make good, and once for all, this exquisite, 
this superlative persuasiveness; which co-existed, we must also urge, in Ferrar with 
an equally superlative integrity of attitude to principles that were, the age and 
his spiritual conservatism considered, strangely broad. 

As he approaches the relation of his brother’s death, John Ferrar resumes?, with 
fine biographical sense, and in this most significant context, the youth of Nicholas in 
his maturity. 


He had great skill in physiognomy; he ever had a special regard of all men’s actions and dispositions, 
their tempers and affections. Insomuch that many of his friends and acquaintance that were intimate 
with him, would say of him, that he did know their tempers and their selves, inside and outside much better 
than themselves did: and it hath been proved, that if he did but converse some few days with men and 
that they did not know his intent, by what he heard from them and by such kind of discourse that he 
would put to them, he would tell, how those men were inclined, what ways and means would soon 
please or displease them, how they were to be dealt with in persuading or dissuading to this or that, and 
in brief, how most men were to be ruled and overcome and mastered by their counsellors or friends. 
And he so won the affections of most that he conversed with, as it was strange to all that knew him, 
how he could deal with all sorts of people for their good, and as some merry friends would say, make 
himself master of them. 


* P. gt, Nicholas Ferrar, Two Lives, by his brother Fohn and by Doctor Febb, now Sirst edited by J. E. B. Mayor 
(Cambridge University Press, 1855). 
2 Ibid. pp. 89-91. 
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He had this very art from his younger years, insomuch as it is well known, that when some differ- 
ences have been in the college amongst the fellows many times in some college affairs, he then but a 
young fellow, yet so won upon each side that he could draw them off many times from their resolu- 
tions, to leave their passions and hearken to reason, and what was as it ought to be; and that in such 
a winning way and sweet way, in knowing all their tempers of mind and applying his arguments to 
them, that often times in a little calm, some of the fellows having found that such and such had 
receded from their determinations and changed their minds, they would say in their passions, This 
young boy Nick Ferrar can do more with his tutor Linsell and others than we can; such an insinuating subtle boy 
he is....But for all these things, yet he never lost their love nor friendship one inch, but, having 
better considered of it, would merrily put it over and pass it off. He would never for love or fear, in 
a right matter and just thing, step one jot out of the way, to give way to a wrong business. 

His tutor Linsell would often say of him to the rest of the fellows, God keep Nick in a right mind and 
way; for tf he should turn schismatic or heretic he would make work for all the world; such a head and such a 
heart, such prevalent arguments he hath, and such a ready tongue and pen, such a memory, with that indefatigable 
pains (for, said he, I think he 1s made up of industry), that I know not who will be able to grapple with him. 


Many years afterwards, in a letter dated “Idibus Septembris 1654”, Dr Robert 
Byng,! a contemporary of Nicholas Ferrar, wrote to Barnabas Oley: 


I wish I were as able as I am willing to deliver y® choyce vertues of our dear & worthy freind 
Mr Nicholas ffarrar unto posterity; whom as I truly loved whilst he lived, so I am one yt shall ever 
honour his Blessed memory: As for the time of his admission into our Colledge of Clare Hall, he 
was (as I did then guess by his stature and dimensions) about thirteen years of age, when yet his 
deportment was such as spake him more a man than many are at foure & twenty: there was so 
sweet a mixture of gravity in him with affability, & modesty with civility. 

After y* commendable performance of his Acts in Scholis Publicis, it pleased y® University to grace 
him wth y®* Degree of Bachelour of Arts: & his worth was so well known in y® colledge as yt he 
was palteied to make the Oration upon y° Coronation day (as I remember) after his proceedinge; 
wch he performed wth great applause....And y* then master of y® Colledg, Dr Smith, was there- 
upon so taken wth him as he was then pleased to ask a near friend of his whether y° young Gentleman 
did intend to continue in y° life of a scholar, & receiving answer that it was his settled resolution, 
he was not nice to express his good opinion of him to be such as he thought him well worthy to be 


1 Our transcript is from the MSS. in Dr Williams’ Library, London. The Byngs (v./. Bing, Binge, Bynge) 
almost deserve, in a book about Clare, a chapterette to themselves. Between 1515 and 1682 there were 
18 Byngs at Clare Hall, most of them admitted in the 50 years covering the Ferrar epoch. Thomas Byng, 
matric. sizar from Peterhouse, 1552, was Public Orator, 1565-70, Master of Clare 1571-99, Vice-Chancellor 
1572-3 and 1578-9, Regius Professor of Civil Law, 1574-99, and finally Dean of the Arches, 1595, and 
Master in Chancery. D. 1599. 

Andrew Byng, later B.A. from and Fellow of Peterhouse, matric. pens. from Clare 1586-7, and became 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1608. He was Vicar of Everton (cf. Chap. m) in 1599, became Archdeacon of 
Norwich, 1618, and was one of the translators of the Authorized Version. At least four Byngs were buried 
at Grantchester, and several baptized there. A descendant of Thomas, Master of Clare, has been an under- 
graduate at the College since the War. 

With Andrew Byng, we may here opportunely notice John Richardson, who passed (vice versa Byng) from 
Clare (where he graduated B.A. in 1581) to Peterhouse, of which college he became Master in 1608-9, 
having become Regius Professor of Divinity in 1607. ‘‘An excellent hebraist,’’ Richardson was also a 
translator of the Authorized Version. ‘“‘On the occasion of James I’s first visit to Cambridge, an extraordinary 
act in divinity was kept. . .Richardson [being] one of the opposers. He argued for the excommunication of 
kings, vigorously pressing the practice of St Ambrose in excommunicating the Emperor Theodosius; and 
the king, with some passion, remarked, ‘Profecto fuit hoc Ambrosio insolentissime factum !’ Richardson 
rejoined, ‘Responsum veré regium, et Alexandro dignum! Hoc non est argumenta dissolvere, sed dissecare,’ 
and sitting down, desisted from any further dispute’? (Dictionary of National Biography). He was shortly 
exalted to the Mastership of Trinity, in the chapel of which college he was buried on his death in 1625. 
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elected into our Society, wherein he shewed himself to be most real, by making choyce of him at 
y® very next Election, with y® unanimous consent of all y° Co-electors then present at y¢ Meeting 
for yt purpose, & from yt time to y* taking of y° next degree, he was a constant Resident with us in 
our Colledg, during wch Space his comportment was such in all respects as yt it was exemplary, 
not only to his Puisnes and Compeers but to many y' were much his Antients, who were all so much 
pleased with his company as yt yey thought themselves happiest that most enjoyed it. 


Ferrar’s health had always been an anxiety to his friends and, as the air at 
Cambridge did not suit him, he frequently stayed with a married sister, Mrs Collet, 
at Bourn, a village about ten miles from Cambridge, and there he would help to 
teach “his divers young nieces” of whom we shall hear much—and especially of 
the eldest, Mary—later. The celebrated Dr Butler!, a fellow Clare collegian, 
suggested starvation for remedy: “you must thenceforth deal with this disorder 
when it comes to you, as men do with beggars when they have a mind to disuse 
them from their houses, give them nothing, but let them go as they came.” But 
it was all to no purpose, and as a last resource the old physician declared that 
“nothing but travel would preserve his life.” At this juncture the Princess Elizabeth, 
who had recently married the Palsgrave or Count Palatine, was to be conducted 
to the Palatinate, and Dr Scott, Master of Clare Hall and Sub-Almoner to the 
King, presented? Ferrar to the young bride and her courtiers, with the result that 
he left England in 161 in her train. ‘He took his leave of his beloved study in 
Clare Hall and put himself into the habit of a young gallant: not that he cared for 


1 Since our descriptions of Butler and of Ruggle (Chaps. rv and v of Vol. I) have gone to press, we have also 
come across the following (which may be expediently included here) in The Dictionary of National Biography. 

Of John Preston, D.D., Puritan Divine, 1 587-1628, we read that in 1615, during the visit of James I to 
Cambridge, Preston distinguished himself as a disputant—notably on the question “whether dogs could 
make syllogisms.”” Preston maintained that they could. James was delighted, and it “was easy to diserne 
that y© King’s hound had opened a way for Mr. Preston at y® court. ...”? However, his Puritan tendencies 
were against him, and the king’s suspicions were increased by an incident of his second visit to Cambridge. 
One Morgan, a pupil of Preston, was cast for a woman’s part in Jgnoramus. Preston objected. Morgan’s 
guardians overruled the objection, but Preston’s strictness greatly increased his reputation as a tutor with 
parents. 

So much for Preston’s connection, through Ignoramus, with Ruggle. Later, he suffered from insomnia. 
“Twice he applied for advice (once in disguise) to William Butler of Clare Hall. Butler only told him to 
take tobacco, and on so doing he found his remedy in ‘this hot copious fume’.” 

* Probably when “in the beginning of Lent, the bridegroom visited Cambridge, accompanied by Prince 
Charles and a ‘comely concourse’ of gentlemen, both English and German, and received a splendid welcome. 
...Bishop Hacket gives an amusing description of the public disputation which formed one of the most im- 
portant features of the entertainment. This academical tournament took place, according to the usual 
custom, in St Mary’s, which was scaffolded for the occasion, and filled with ‘the most judicious of the whole 
island,’ who listened...while Mr. Samuel Collins ‘stood in the gap, to maintain the truth in three theses 
against all assailants.’ ‘No flood,’ cries the bishop, rapturously, ‘can be compared to the springtide of his 
eloquence, but the milky river of Nilus with his Seven Mouths all at once disembogueing into the sea. Oh, 
how voluble, how quick, how facetious he was! What a Vertumnus when he pleased to argue on the right 
side or on the contrary.’...The combatants plied each other with ‘as many turns and twists of argument as 
ever greyhound following a hare on Newmarket Heath.’...‘These things will be living in the memory of the 
longest survivor that ever heard him’.”? (Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, pp. 22-3.) 
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a shining outside, but that he might gain access and admittance in princes’ courts; 
our Saviour Himself, where He describes John Baptist in his camel’s hair, not dis- 
allowing those that are in Kings’ Palaces to wear softer raiment,” writes Jebb. The 
voyage to Flushing was rough, and “ his being very seasick cured him, as Dr Butler 
foretold it would, of his aguish humours.” He had probably been in need of 
exercise, which no one requires more regularly than the over-conscientious; in 
need, too, no doubt, of the wanton gaiety of coeval friendships: 


there is indeed no trace of friendships formed by Ferrar at this time among his contemporaries. 
Perhaps the boy...was considered rather old-fashioned and sententious by his young companions. 
There was a precocious gravity about him... ““My soul hath been almost rent,” he writes; ‘‘I may 
truly say that from youth up Thy terrors have I suffered with a troubled mind.” His talents were of 
a sort to delight his teachers more than his equals. He was thoughtful rather than brilliant or 
original, and though he possessed in a high degree the magnetic influence which enables some men 
to draw their fellows round them and rule them as by right divine, the current was not so much an 
intellectual as a spiritual force, and acted mainly on those whose hearts were awake to spiritual 
influences. 

One whose name was afterwards closely linked with his own, George Herbert, came up to Trinity 
in 1608, but there is no sign that the two young men formed any acquaintance. Herbert was a year 
younger, and combined with his brilliant scholarship ‘‘a genteel humour for clothes and courtly 
company,” keeping out of the way of his inferiors, among whom he would probably have reckoned 
the merchant’s son at Clare.+ 


Like George Herbert, Ferrar had “too thoughtful a wit; a wit like a penknife in 
too narrow a sheath, too sharp for his body.” Wit, in those days, meant imagination, 
and, as a modern writer has put it, “imagination was the eagle that fed upon 
Prometheus.” William Blake identified imagination with “Christ suffering on 
behalf of humanity,” and a weak constitution doubtless combined with a life whose 
activity was mainly mental to disturb the intricate interplay for harmony of im- 
pulses that needed to be fulfilling themselves in philanthropic acts. We wish we 
knew more of Ferrar’s mental conflicts, but the sense of them would have been for 
him the sense of sin, and the age’s dominant premise could not tolerate, if indeed 
it could imagine, a modern scientific detachment for exhaustive self-scrutiny. 
At any rate it is with Ferrar as it was with Herbert, the success of whose 
Temple is rightly traced by his biographer to its having, “by declaring his own 
spiritual conflicts... comforted and raised many a dejected and discomposed soul, 
and charmed them into sweet and quiet thoughts.” The sense that a man has 
painfully reduced prevarication to a minimum, combined with a further intimation 
that the result is somehow beautiful, has often given power to persons of no parti- 
cular intelligence. But Ferrar, though speculatively unenterprising, was eagle in 
point of practical discerning and dove in self-effacement, resilient commixture of 


1 Nicholas Ferrar, ed, Carter, pp. 15-16. 
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discreet resolve and gallant humility; and when lion, eagle, lamb and dove insist 
themselves to symbolise the major attributes in personality, such cumulation is 
likely to create the kind of power that Blake has named with the single and 
sufficient epithet, “golden.” Small wonder Lindsell, allaying parental anxieties, 
could write with confidence: “We may hope comfortably to see him again not only 
improved in learning but grown in grace; a stock few of our young travellers 
increase abroad.” 





EN AVANT 
From the Astronomici Veteres (1 499). 


A TRAVELLING RESEARCH STUDENT 


PART IT 


The royal fleet having come to land in Holland, Ferrar accompanied the Princess 
to the Hague and Amsterdam; but wishing to be, above all things, his own master, 
he begged leave to desert her train, though offered preferment as, to all intents, her 
secretary, if he would but proceed to the court at Heidelberg. 

No sooner landed than his thirst for knowledge had, as Skipton! says, asserted 

itself. ‘They all took notice of him as a great observer,” and “he quickly got 
language enough for the despatch of common affairs, having ever his Dutch book 
with his English translation about him.” ‘Neglecting the stock sights, he applied 
himself to the economic and political aspects of the country, its industries and 
manufactures, its methods of providing for the poor and impotent—of everything 
in fact that is involved in efficient government.” On leaving Clare he had sensibly, 
as we have seen, responded to parental advice and “put himself into the habit of 
a young gallant... that he might gain access and admittance in princes’ courts’” or, 
as his brother puts it, ‘not now in the part of a scholar but as one of the gentlemen 
who belonged to her, his parents having thought fit so to apparel him, and that he 
might, according to the guise of the time, thereby amongst courtiers and servants 
have the more respect and admittance into all places and company”; and now in 
Holland he as sensibly took every advantage of membership of the royal train. 
The varieties of continental Protestantism proved especially interesting, though 
“greatly confirming himself in his own opinions.” 
But that which chiefly attracted his notice at Amsterdam was their guest or almshouses, where young 
children of both sexes are brought up to learn handicrafts. Here he got particular information of 
all their proceedings, and very liberally rewarded the attendants. He particularly admired the 
stateliness and neatness of the Dutch in these public edifices and the wonderful good orders and rules 
by which they are governed....He was also charmed with their cleanliness and the many good 
orders everywhere observed to that intent. And he observed that the whole nation kept their houses 
elegantly neat in all places. When he came to his lodgings he regularly entered all his observations 
in a book which he kept for that purpose.® 

From Holland, Ferrar made for Westphalia, and for the towns and cities of upper 
Germany: Bremen, Staad, Hamburg, Liineburg, Liibeck, and Leipzig. 

After he had travelled some days [towards Hamburg], it happened that he passed through a wood 
where two or three were gathered on a gibbet in chains. “Look yonder, sir,” (said the post that 


1 The Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, by (The Rev.) H. P. Kennedy Skipton (A. R. Mowbray & Co., 
Ltd. 1907). The book is now, unfortunately, out of print. 

2 Jebb’s Life (ed. Mayor). 

8 “One would give a good deal to see the Diary which he diligently kept during his years of travel. It 
does not appear that he was greatly attracted by the wonders of painting and architecture. He ‘did not 
make it all his business to see sights or measure the height of towers’...”? (Wicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 24). 
Evidently, from the uncouth design of Leighton Bromswold tower (if that was built to his design). 
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went along with him, a one-eyed fellow), “these villains so many years ago set upon my wagon, in 
which was a young English gentleman. Theystripped us all and rifled him to his shirt, where they found 
some gold was quilted. Then they drank up our wine and rode away, neighing at our nakedness 
in a cold frosty morning. But following the padding trade, they some time after assaulted another 
wagon, where meeting a stout resistance, they shot three of the passengers: for which they were 
pursued, taken and used as you see.” 

“That English youth,” said Mr Ferrar, ‘“‘whom these cut-throats used so barbarously, was my own 
brother, and when I first saw you I knew you by the story my brother told me of his unlucky adventure 
with the one-eyed post.”’...4 


Once more he took shorthand observations of anything noteworthy, and yet 
again his ‘uplift’ bias in conversation was artistically managed. The English 
merchant community soon left importuning him to share in their intemperance, 
acknowledging that “he was in the right way, though they (they said) could not 
hit it.” 


Even in these his younger days he understood the art of dialogue well [how dearly we wish Ferrar 
had had his Boswell], and without the pedantry of assuming and imposing upon the company he 
would lead the discourse to some useful consideration of virtue or vice, and would so delicately 
array the one and disrobe the other, that his conversation was no less pleasing than it was instructive, 
...ever interlacing some pertinent passages out of sacred and civil history; with which new way of 
conversation they were strangely taken.? 


At Leipzig, Ferrar: | 


being in his own element again, resolved to fix for some time and continue in that learned university. 
Presently he made inquiries for the ablest masters in every art, whom he would gain entirely, if gold 
and good words could gain them, to teach him their mystery. Among other curious arts which he 
learned, he was taught the skill of artificial memory’. 

The Germans are exquisite mechanics, and to every trade he would, if he could, serve an honour- 
able apprenticeship of a week or a fortnight to each. Their painters, weavers, dyers, and smiths were 
much at his lodgings, and at his service, which enabled him to treat with artisans on their proper 
terms: he could maintain a dialogue with an architect in his own phrases‘; he could talk with the 
mariners in their sea terms, knowing the word for almost every rope and every pin in a ship.... 

He took notes of all in short-hand, when he was by himself; though his memory was so tenacious 
and so strangely faithful that many times he could recall the circumstances of time and place with 
the very words he had heard many years ago. At Leipsig the learned professors courted him to their 
worthy acquaintance; but his reputation drawing too many visitants, he retired to a neighbour 
village, where he spent his time in reading the choicest writers on the German affairs. 

All men concluded he designed greatness and rising in the state by the vast pains he took and by 
husbanding his time with so scrupulous a care. 

His father, overjoyed at his happy progress, writ him an assurance that he should neither want 
money or time to perfect his intentions, and therefore charged him not to destroy himself by too much diligence. 


Ferrar’s next move was to Prague: here he stayed till he could speak the High 
Dutch tongue with fluency, and then, from these headquarters, visited Augsburg, 
Strasburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Spires, everywhere closely observing and studying a 

1 Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, pp. 183-4. 2 Ibid. p. 185. 


3 By, presumably, the associative principle. 
4 A craft—or bluff—which can be practised in Chapter mt of Vol. I. 
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wide range of important subjects. Next, after visiting Vienna, he passed the Alps! 
into Venetian territory, and “being forced to make his quarantine (as they call it), 
a custom on this occasion used to air the passengers for forty days,” he spent the 
best part of the time in meditation on ‘‘a neighbour mountain, where abundance 
of wild thyme and rosemary grew.”” From Padua to Venice, then Venice back to 
Padua, where the need of rest and the medical “genius of the place” dictated 
that the Physic Fellow of Clare Hall should make a lengthy stay. Again, however, 
by intense study, and a sudden proficiency, 


he soon became too well known and oppressed with too many visits (for it is the Englishman’s fault 
when he’s abroad, to lose his time in quest of his mother tongue). To remove this evil he retired ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty miles into the country, frequently changing his place of residence and then 
returning for three weeks or a month to Padua or Venice, where he was treated at a very obliging 
rate by the honourable sir Dudley Carleton the English Ambassador. 


Here Ferrar had various further triumphs—over an almost mortal sickness; over 
the suicidal melancholia of a countryman, one Garton, who had killed a man in a 
duel and was tortured, in exile, by remorse; and, once more without offence, over 
a society (this time of students, not merchants) to whose unbridled licence the 
diarist Evelyn was witness, and who would often, like the merchants, ‘‘ingenuously 
confess...that he was certainly in the right way, and that they would not but 
wish they could live as he lived.” Here also he became “a proficient in geometry,” 
a subject which Galileo had but four years previously advocated warmly to medical 
students. | 


By the physicians of the day the science was valued for another reason. It formed a needful intro- 
duction to the study of astrology, which was still considered an important branch of the medical art.... 
A manuscript book on astrology, “believed to have belonged to Nicholas Ferrar,” was, in 1892, in 


1 “Riding one-time over some narrow and dangerous passages of the Alps, his guide being but a little way 
before him, out comes an ass from the side of a hill between him and his guide, laden with a large piece of 
timber lying across her back, running upon him down the hill, where the way was extremely strait and narrow 
and steep, as having a wall on the one side and a dreadful descent on the other. His guide, not hearing the 
tread of his mule, looked behind him, and seeing the ass thus laden, and how near him, he cried out, ‘O 
Lord! O God! the man is lost if he had a hundred lives!? Overhearing the guide’s voice, he was amazed, and, looking 
up, he saw the ass coming down hastily upon him, so that, the wood lying athwart her, he thought it must 
tumble him and his mule headlong into the dismal valley beneath him; therefore he instantly called upon 
God to preserve him, and by His infinite mercy to find some means of delivering him. Just as the ass came 
upon him, she tripped, and with that bowing and sudden violent motion the timber swayed away from him 
and only gave him a brush on one side as the ass passed quickly by, while he and his mule stood still. Im- 
mediately alighting and falling on his face, he made his most humble acknowledgements to Almighty God 
for his preservation, while the guide and the owner of the ass—who, coming up, told how she broke away as 
they were loading her—stood crossing themselves, and crying, Miracolo.” This incident is described in 
equally chaotic terms and in older, more chaotic spelling in a MS. belonging to Edward Almack, the 

_transcript of which has come to hand, though all too belatedly to render here, through the kindness of 
Mr Skipton. 

The anonymous author of Nicholas Ferrar (ed. Carter) notes of Peckard’s 1790 biography of Ferrar its 
writer’s “obvious wish to tone down the peculiarities of his subject to suit the taste of his own day.” Peckard’s 
prim, grammatical réchauffé of such incidents as the above affords much delicate amusement. “The man’s 
exclamation caufed Mr. Ferrar to look up”’...etc. 
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possession of Mr. Bowes, of the firm of Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge....This ““wyse boke of 
fylosophy and astronomie” gives an account of the virtues of the seven planets and the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, each of which have their influence on different parts of the body...the transcribers (it 
is written in different hands) having apparently become weary of their task, it ends abruptly in an 
enumeration of the advantages of the ‘ouz’ (house) of the moon.! 


Skipton points out that Oley, in his Life of George Herbert, places at this juncture a 
determined attempt of some Roman Catholic acquaintance to win Ferrar over to 
their communion: 


I have seen in manuscript of Mr Ferrar’s, and heard by relation of his travels over the western parts 
of Christendom; in which his exquisite carriage, his rare parts and abilities of understanding and 
languages, his morals more perfect than the best, did tempt the adversaries to tempt him, and mark 
him for a prize, if they could compass him. 


Of the truth of this statement Peckard is sceptical, but Skipton, who deprecates 
his attitude, puts forward a suggestion that is certainly not beside the mark, when 
we reflect on Ferrar’s interest in community institutions: 


It is very certain that what he saw of such life upon the continent, and especially in Italy, must have 
impressed him with a sense of the loss to the Church in England involved in its wholesale abandon- 
ment. At Padua he would have had opportunities of observing that life in its genuine form in the 
congregation of the Oratory of St Philip Neri.... A contemporary account of this community sug- 
gests no small affinity between its rule and that subsequently practised in Little Gidding... .And we 
know, too, how strongly Roman Catholics, clerical and lay, were impressed by the practical working 
of his rule at Little Gidding. \ 


The University buildings of Padua cannot fail to have enhanced, too, his concern 
for the collegiate idea that gave them origin—“‘fairly built,” as Evelyn found them 
a generation later, “in quadrangle, with cloysters beneath and above with columns.” 

From Padua, Ferrar, refreshed, pushed southwards, traversing, says Peckard, all 
Italy (he even visited Malta), and becoming “intimately acquainted with every 
place of consequence, being perfect master of the Italian language, both for writing 
and discourse, having an accurate knowledge of all their laws, customs, manners, 
doctrines, and practices, civil and ecclesiastic’’; till finally he hazarded, at no little 
risk, a visit to Rome. He had been “‘well informed,” says Peckard, 


that since he came into Italy, there had been a particular account of him sent to Rome, of the college 
of which he was a fellow in Cambridge, of his degrees, and his acquisitions in learning, and particularly 
that his person had been described at all points to the college of Jesuits there. .. 


or, as Jebb more picturesquely puts it: 


the Jesuits had him in the wind already, and that those perfect intelligencers had a description of 
his person with such a character of his abilities and of his manners, that they concluded he came 
abroad with some great design. 


In Rome he spent ten furtive days, and 


every day changed his lodgings, coming in late and going out early: and as to his repast, such as it 
was, he took that also sometimes at one place, sometimes at another, and sometimes at none at all. 


1 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 35. 
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Yet even so, he was nearly betrayed, by mere inadvertence— 


one time he very unadvisedly pressed into a gallery, through which the pope passing in state, all 
the people fell on their knees to beg his indulgence before Easter, which Mr Ferrar was not aware of. 
Though he was too genteel a traveller to have scrupled at such compliments as were usually paid 
the pope as a temporal prince. ..yet this good Protestant was so surprised at this encounter, that 
one of the Switz guard, seeing him stand amazed and taking him for some Dutchman, came up to 
him as if on purpose to preserve him, and clapping his heavy hand upon his shoulder he pressed 
him down, whispering him softly in the ear dune Skellam, dune Skellam.1 When the pope was gone by, 
the fellow took off his hand from his neck. . . but he felt the great heavy paw of the brawny Switzer a 
week after. ... 

From Rome, Ferrar took ship to Marseilles, where he was stricken again by an 
illness worse even than that experienced at Padua. His perfect Italian, his learning 
in physic, and once more a well-nigh miraculous recovery, astonished his phy- 
sician. The grateful Garton arrived, and not only stayed out his convalescence, 
but returned with him to Venice, whence Ferrar took sail for Spain, after receiving 
as keepsake from Garton a costly rapier. The ship was a small English vessel of 
twelve guns, and? 


they had not sailed far before a Turkish pirate’ gave them chase and fetched them up amain....The 


Sailors began to tremble. . .the major part inclining to strike sail and yield immediately. Our traveller 


stood upon the deck and heard all, and said nothing till the master appealing to him asked his 
opinion. For, said he, this young gentleman has a life to lose as well as we.... Then this young Christian 
worthy animated them all with such words as David used; Let us fall into the hands of God and not into 
the hands of men; however, not into the hands of such men as have cast off all humanity. He persuaded them to 
fight manfully, terrifying the fearful with horrid representations of the chains and stripes they must 
endure together with slavery, and firing the most phlegmatic by recounting how our ancestors 
lorded it over the sea [etc.]. 

tg so wrought them, that they all prepared for an engagement, and hewas as active as any tarpaulin 
of them all... 


when “‘to their inexpressible joy’’4 


“the Turk fell off and steered away with all the sail he could make,” having ‘‘descried at a distance 
a much greater ship and so probably a better booty...and they saw him over the poop get apace 
upon her,” All, finally, “discerning his excellent skill in maritime affairs, would hardly believe but 
that he had been some sea captain in the Venetian fleets. ..and that he had seen hot service.” 


Next: 


Being landed well in Spain he travelled to the court at Madrid, and enquired among the English 
merchants there, whether or no any bills were come for a friend of his (for he would not be known) one 
Mr Ferrar? But his father not supposing he could reach Madrid so suddenly had returned him no 
money thither... but his countrymen were so taken with his winning behaviour and discourse. . . that 
they frankly offered him a very considerable sum, which he courteously refused4, 


By =a schelm, du schelm! (‘You rascal, you rascal!’”?), In Dr Turner’s Life the words are “Down, Simpleton, 
own!” . 

® Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, p. 195. 

8 “Evelyn was chased by a pirate in the Straits of Dover in 1649. Piracy was by no means confined to 
the Turks, and was not thought a disgraceful occupation. ‘Sir Henry Mayneweringe, that quondam famous 
pirate, my wyfe’s cosen germain, was then Surveyor of the Navy,’ writes Sir John Oglander, calmly, without 
the least expression of surprise....”” (Nicholas Ferrar, ed, Carter, p. 44). 4 Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, p. 196. 
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However, intending to make, on the homeward route, some survey of Spain, 
Ferrar suddenly? heard that his family was in distress, so gave up his other plans, 
resolved to get home as speedily as possible. He accordingly decided to make for 
San Sebastian, and from there to sail for England. To obtain means he sold his 
cloak and some jewels, and determined to travel on foot in doublet and breeches, 
carrying with him the rapier which his friend had given him. As he travelled he 
made constant enquiries about the war in Flanders, so that he was generally taken 
to be a young Italian gentleman travelling to Flanders to serve under his country- 
man Spinola. At one town the governor made repeated efforts to get him to give 
up “his curious rapier,” but being deluded, finally, by the Flanders myth, allowed 
him to proceed; some, indeed, “judged . . . that he was some extraordinary person 
incognito.”” One night he had a very strange adventure which, but for his coolness, 
might have ended fatally: 


One day, as he was forced to foot it alone and meeting nobody, he was obliged to guess his way by 
the landmarks they had given him where he had lodged the night before. Towards evening he per- 
ceived that his way (as he took it to be) led him to a very high hill, which climbing with great pains, 
he saw a vast circuit of ground flanked and bulwarked on every side with rocks, nor could he discern 
any path leading out of it. At this he was in a sad perplexity, suspecting he had wholly mistaken the 
hill that he was to ascend, and fearing he must take up his lodging all night in the open air; when, 
beseeching God to help and direct him and seconding his prayers with his endeavours, as he was 
looking up and down for some ways and means to help himself (since it was too late to turn back), 
he spied a great black hog running out from between two rocks. He ran to see what became of it, 
in hopes it might be a tame hog and some houses not far off. By and by he saw it run down at 
the farther end of the mountain, and coming to the place, he perceived it a place cut out of a rock 
with a window to give some light. He entered into a turning and winding passage, which grew more 
and more dark till he came to a glimmering of light again from such another window; then listening, 
he overheard the voices of some that were talking, and found it a venta (as they call it), or one of their 


+ From “‘ Two Remarkable Extracts out of the Life of N. Ferrar gent. of Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire 
—not printed” (MS. in Dr Williams’ Library), we take an eleventh-hour opportunity to transcribe the first: 


I. 

“During his stay at Madrid [about y® year 1618] being one Day in Sad Thoughts & his Mind much 
perplexed about his Return, [not able to determine whether he should return soon, or travel yet further 
and longer, & being also under great concern for his Disappointment of Bills of Exchange which he much 
expected & wanted] he fell into a Trance*, and heard as he thought (nay certain of it) a voyce saying 
unto him ‘Up and prepare homeward, for thou shalt be my Instrument to help & deliver two Branches 
of thy Family out of many Troubles, yt they are and will be involved in; & thou shalt be a Helper of 
them out of all.’ 

““At This he was much astonished, and after a while came to himself, & meditating upon it, he most 
humbly implored God to assist him with his Grace & to make him able to perform his Will in all Things, 
unto which he resolved to submit himself: and so collecting his Spirits, he determined to take his Journey 
home, & to leave his first Determination, which was to travel longer and further (having been already 
5 years from England). After his Return all this fell out accordingly, as is well known, his Brother John 
being entred deeply into y© Virginian Affairs &c. (a more particular Account whereof is given in y® 
Sequel of the History) and another Branch of his F amily also standing in great need of his Help, &c., to 
both wch he was next under God a miraculous Instrument made to save them after his Returne. 

“N. The foregoing Relation Mr Ferrar delivered once more particularly upon his Death-bed, having all 
his Senses most quick and perfect, as he had to the last Gasp and during all y© Time of his Sickness.” 


* Viz. after Prayer & Fasting wch was usual with him under any great troubles of Mind or cross 
outward Accidents. 
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paltry inns to harbour passengers. Coming in he saluted his host, who wondered how he could find 
the way thither without a guide. But here he saw very suspicious tokens and quickly perceived that 
he was fallen into very bad company, yet there was no retreating; therefore complaining (as he had 
reason), how weary and sleepy he was, he laid himself down on the bench to take some rest, still 
- grasping his rapier. But he had hardly composed himself before a brace of hectors with an impudent 
quean came roaring into the room. One of the ruffians affronted the woman, t’other protected her, 
so feigning a quarrel they flourished in the air with their swords, and the weaker called upon him on 
the bench to arise and help him, only to engage him into a brawl for a pretence to assassinate him 
with the law on their side: but having to deal with counterfeits, he feigned himself all the while in 
a deep sleep. At last the duel was at an end through the host’s mediation, and it pleased God he 
heard no more of them: so he got up before sunrise and stole away. 

There is much, in Jebb’s narration here, of the cadencing, and of the Bunyanesque 
romanticism, of Masefield; just as we are lulling to the spell of “the lost traveller’s 
dream under the hill,”’ pick-purse effrontery is flung upon the scene, the rhythm 
changes abruptly—only to return, with the pusillanimous oozing-out of brothel 
prowess, in a modulation akin to traveller’s reverie. 

Ferrar’s safe arrival at San Sebastian concluded a walking tour such as few 
students would care to undertake to-day, over five hundred miles of rugged and 
lawless country, in the heat of summer, by “‘one who had never wanted for money 
in his life, who was more student than adventurer, and whose health was far from 
strong.” Detained for long at San Sebastian by adverse winds, he brought himself 
to accept a loan of ten pounds, reflecting, with canny good sense, that “there was 
sometimes as much good nature in receiving handsomely as in doing a courtesy.” 
Let us waft him home before propitious gusts of Jebb: 


When the wind came about fair...within a few days he arrived at Dover, and leaping on shore he 
fell flat on his face on his mother earth, and rendered most humble thanks to God...[etc.]. So 
posting from Dover to London, and finding his father’s door open, he entered the house in his 
Spanish habit. His father seeing one in that garb kneeling and begging his blessing, demanded 
who he was? for he did not know him. He named himself, at which the good old man [then aged 
72 years, his mother 62, himself 26]...felt all the transports of an affectionate father. He would fain 
have settled himself in his cell at Clare Hall, but his aged parents enjoined him to fix with them in 
the city of London the great theatre of England, where he presently has a very good part and 
excellently well he performed it. 


All those who met him on the Continent had spoken in the highest terms of 
Ferrar to their respective friends, so that, according to Peckard, “‘his reputation 
became general on the Exchange, in the City, at Court, and all over the country 
he was universally known and universally admired.” Even if we discount his 
panegyrical biographers, it may well have been as Admirable Crichton that he 
returned to London, and this should not be forgotten when we come to speculate, in 
- his next and greatest period, and in the face of inadequate documentation, upon the 
probable possibility that Ferrar’s exceptional influence derived from exceptional, 
even immediate, deference to a spiritual distinction effectively enhanced by the 
combination of modesty, tact, and expedient discretion which seems to have marked 
his personality as early as his student days at Clare. 
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PART IIT 


Philip A. Bruce, the complete historian of Virginia during the seventeenth 
century, has divided? the first hundred years of the political history of that colony into 


at least 9 periods, some longer, some shorter than the others, but each different in character from the 
rest. 


First, there is the period extending from the Colony’s foundation in 1607 to the grant of the charter 
in 1609, the interval when a purely autocratic government, represented by the King in England and 
the President and Council in Virginia, prevailed; 

Secondly, the period, beginning with the grant of the charter of 1609 and ending in 1619, when 
martial law was enforced; 

Thirdly, the period lasting from 1619 to 1624, when the Colony’s affairs were administered in 
England by the wisest and most patriotic statesmen of that day and in Virginia by a General Assembly, 
elected in its most important branch by the people and animated by a desire to carry out the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Instructions of 1618, and the Constitution of 1621. 

Fourthly, the period extending from 1624, the date of the revocation of the letters patent, to 1651, 
during which time the Colony remained subject, not to a company, as formerly, but to the Crown 
itself [etc.]. 

Finally, the period beginning in 1688, the year of the Revolution in England, and continuing 
during the remainder of the century, an interval when the enlightened and rational spirit charac- 
teristic of the period between 1619 and 1624 again animated the local government. 

Nicholas Ferrar’s directly personal association with the Virginia Company may 
be said to have been confined, however intensely, to the briefest of all these 
periods, the third; yet the history of the Americas can ‘furnish’ no phase of 
development more fraught with possibilities, or more charged with the dramatic 
suspense of a deadly struggle between the forces of corruption and the energies of 
idealizing spirit. 

The charter of 1609 not only gave to the Company the usual commercial privi- 
leges and responsibilities of a joint-stock body, but also entrusted to it, under the 
supremacy of the Crown, the direct government of the colony. “The London 
Coy. as reorganised was designed to be a perpetual corporation, and as such re- 
ceived a grant of a vast territory which it was empowered to settle with people 
drawn from England or from lands at peace and in comity with that kingdom.” 

At first the management was autocratic, if not cruelly severe. Mercenary con- 
siderations were almost bound to prevail, and in answer to his own question “‘ How 
far did political reasons facilitate the rapid formation of the new band of incorpora- 
tors?”’, to whom this second charter was granted, Bruce replies that? 


apart from the commercial expectations bound up in the enterprise, it is doubtful whether political 
hopes would have influenced many persons to venture their money upon the issue of its success.... 
It was known to the new incorporators that Virginia could supply at least a hundred commodities 


* In his Institutional History of Virginia, Vol. II (Part v, Political Condition: Chapter 1, “Government 
under the Charters”). 2 Ibid. pp. 237-8. 
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England was then forced to purchase from foreign nations at a very high price and with a constant 
prospect of interruption by war; above all, there was even at this early period ground for thinking 
that the new Colony would furnish the mother country with the tobacco then imported from the 
Spanish possessions in America at such a great profit to the Spanish planters there. 


However, there were 


among the new incorporators a number of men who, at a later date, openly sought to use the Company 
to advance the great cause of civil liberty involved in the prolonged struggle with [King] James. Itis 
not improbable that such a thoughtful and far-sighted man as Sandys, e.g., was drawn into the 
enterprise in a measure by the anticipation that, in time, the Colony would furnish a freer atmosphere 
for Englishmen than England itself promised to afford under such a dynasty as the Stewarts, but he 
and those who looked forward to the like, must also have recalled the fact that the more prosperous 
and populous the Colony became, the larger would be the volume of coin which would pour into 
the royal coffers from the collection of imports on the colonial products, and the less dependent 
would the monarch be on the grants of income by Parliament.... 

During many years a struggle had been going on in England between the King, firmly believing 
in his Divine Right, and a powerful section of members of Parliament as to the extent of his pre- 
rogative, and it was only natural that men like Sir Edwyn Sandys, bent at once on opposing the 
dangerous pretensions of the bigoted monarch and on advancing the prosperity of the plantation, 
should have eagerly striven to protect Virginia from the consequences of the royal tyranny, and thus 
to make it all the more a land where Englishmen might find civil liberty not enjoyed at home. There 
is no reason to question the truth of Bargrave’s statement that Sandys had declared “‘that his purpose 
was to erect a free popular state, in which the inhabitants should have no government put upon 
them but by their own consent....’’1 

It is possible that, in the course of this gloomy interval, when England seemed to have sunk 
under the feet of a despotic ruler, even far-seeing men began to despair of the ultimate result of the 
struggle with the occupant of the throne, and looked to the Colony beyond the Atlantic as a refuge 
from tyranny for unborn generations of Englishmen. It was a natural and noble view to take, 
which time was to realise to an extent not anticipated even in their most.exalted moments of inspira- 
tion and prophecy by that band of patriots and statesmen who, after 1618, administered from London 
the affairs of Virginia.? ’ 


In short, after.a period of bad management, the direction of affairs passed about 
the year 1618 into a very different set of hands. Sir Edwyn Sandys became Treasurer 
and with him were associated men like the Earl of Southampton and Sir John 
Danvers. The shareholders included about fifty members of Parliament, and the 
venture was soon the greatest of its day, exciting more widespread popular interest 
than any other’. Nicholas Ferrar and his father were amongst the shareholders, 


1 Bruce, 1, p: 243. 2 Ibid. p. 244. 

3 “The London Company as reorganised in 1609, was composed of 659 persons: 29 peers of the realm, 
96 knights, 11 professional men, 53 captains, 28 esquires, 58 gentlemen, 110 merchants, and the remaining 
282 citizens entitled to no special classification. 

** About 50 of their whole number held seats in Parliament, and at least 50 more had at some previous time 
enjoyed that honourable distinction. 

**It is doubtful whether in that age the kingdom could have furnished a body more representative of all 
that was best and highest in its various walks of life than the men enrolled as incorporators under this charter.” 
Ibid. p. 241. 

“The minutes of the Company...show that it conducted a larger amount of business than any other 
proprietary company.” The Records of the Virginia Company of London. The Court Book, from the manuscript 
in the Library of Congress. Introduction, etc. p. 39. (2 vols. Ed. with an introduction and bibliography by 
Susan Myra Kingsbury. Washington. Government Printing Office. 1906.) 
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and his elder brother, John Ferrar, as Deputy-Treasurer, held the chief adminis- 
trative office—no unimportant one, since of the fifty-two members who made up 
the council resident in England, fourteen belonged to the House of Lords and thirty 
to the House of Commons, 

Under such leadership the increasing and diversifying of the products of the 
colony could not remain the Company’s preoccupying care. The opportunity of 
establishing free institutions in the New World, away from the excessive interference 
of the Stuart theories of Divine Right, was too clear to be neglected, and the Company 
now lost no time in granting to the people of Virginia “among other rights, one 
supreme right which was to constitute the beginning of civil liberty in the remote 
West.”* On July 30, 1619, a representative Assembly, the first of its kind in any 
English colony, met in Virginia. 

This great right [Bruce continues], which together with the rights associated with it, was be- 
stowed for the express purpose of establishing “‘an equal and uniform kind of government in the 
Colony,” was embodied in the noble series of instructions ratified at the quarter court convening 
November 1618, a date which should be among the most celebrated in the history of the English- 
speaking race. By the provisions of this epoch-making document, the new governor, Sir George 
Yeardley, was authorized to call together a general assembly consisting of the Governor and Council 
of State, and two Burgesses chosen by popular election from the body of the inhabitants of each town, 
hundred, or group of plantations. 

It was noted at the time when this right of representation in an Assembly of their own was bestowed 
on the people of Virginia that a comet of remarkable brilliance appeared on the face of the heavens; 
and so long as it remained visible (and it continued to be seen until December 26th) Yeardley 
deemed it inauspicious to set sail from the English shores. 

The Colony at that stage of its growth was too insignificant to be associated in the minds of English- 
men with the great natural phenomenon which, for so many weeks, caused such widespread awe 
and consternation; but not since the Reformation had any event, with the exception of the first 
settlement at Jamestown itself, occurred in the history of the English people which, in far reaching 
consequences of incalculable importance, deserved better to be heralded by some flaming sign. 

We are quoting so liberally from Bruce for three main reasons. Firstly because it 
behoves, to-day, all English-speaking communities to dwell particularly on what 
was most admirable in their past relationships, and above all is this true of the 
indestructible corporate bodies within them, enjoying as these do a special aptitude 
to form and to maintain fine values in tradition. To quote, in our context, from 
Bruce, is to cite an American doing honour to a mother-country which did not 
always—nor, unfortunately, finally—deserve too well of its early daughter-settle- 
ments across the Atlantic. 

Bruce’s statement, secondly, of the situation, brings out its significance with a 
fervour that is keyed prophetically to a later, sundering crisis, when freedom became 
an issue of war because of the very precedents with which we have been dealing, 
and in reference to which our Georgian Britain became—ostensibly, at any rate—the 


1 Bruce, u, p. 246. 
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wronger and the colonists the wronged—and this heart-felt significance evokes in 
us some sense of the atmosphere into which Ferrar was plunged on his arrival from 
the continent towards the end of 1618, shortly before the quarter court was to ratify, 
in November, the Virginian Assembly and its right to meet. 

And thirdly, we prefer to cite an American estimation of the shining lights and 
achievements of this scintillating little epoch, because our admiration of Ferrar—as 
activist—is such that we must feel doubtful of being able to keep an adequately cool 
disinterest; and in such a frame of mind, it is a pleasure tempered with relief to find 
another bent on doing one’s appraisal for one. 

But for the latter part of our last quotation there is a fourth excuse. By an 
unusually taut coincidence, two pamphlets of great rarity and value were, long ago, 
bound up, not only together but next each other, in a small volume? containing 
six other pieces, and kept, now, in the show-case in the College Library. We 
prefer to illustrate both here, and not in our treatment of the Library, for the short 
title of the first of them (though it relates the exploration of Florida) is Virginia 
richly valued, and its date is 1609, while its immediate follower is all about the 
comet of 1618, and was published in London in the following year. This 


Astronomicall Description of the late Comet from the 18. of Nouemb. 1618 to the 16 of December 
following, with certaine Morall Prognofticks or Applications draune from the Comet’s motion and 
irradiation amongst the celeftiall HIEROGLYPHICKS. 


By VIGILANT AND DILIGENT 
obfervatons of JOHN BAINBRIDGE 
Doétor of Phyficke, and louer of the mathematicks 


‘contains a delightful frontispiece, some fourteen inches long by seven broad, which 
we here present, considerably reduced in size (vzde p. 4193). 

Perhaps at this juncture the Fellows of Clare were not too sophisticated to make 
believe that the great comet heralded the return of their favourite, Nicholas Ferrar; 
and old Dr Butler, whose star was on the wane, may have foretold a cometary 
brilliance of career for the College’s Physic Fellow, his successor. But, as Ferrar 
told Briggs, when the latter would have made him his successor as Gresham Reader 
in Geometry: “he had indeed some other good ends, if God though fit to bring them 
to pass.”” What we think these to have been, we will take a later and a better 
opportunity to explain. We do not think that they were formulated, specifically, 
when Ferrar found himself, in 1618, in England once again, and wishful to take 
up his Fellowship at Clare. But we venture the hypothesis that they soon took 


1 The date of his return is not given either in his brother’s Life or in Jebb’s, but from changes of hand- 
writing in the Ferrar MS. Account Book, kindly lent us for perusal by the Librarian of Magdalene College, we 
take it to have been before the end of October, 1618 (cf. circa, pp. 520-530, our description of the “gallantest 
great” ‘Harmony of Little Gidding’—The Pentateuch; and entry in accompanying line-block reproduction). 

2 Classmark Dd. 5. 30: cf Chapter vu, p. 335. 
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shape and direction, as he found himself drawn in, and speedily, to the busy 
world of Virginian activities; and we make bold to believe that, had the times but 
proved propitious, America would not have had to wait three hundred years for 


VIRGINIA 
richly valued, 


By the defcription of the maine land of 


Florida, her next neighbour: 


Out of the foure yeeres continuall trauell and difcouerie, 
for aboue one thoufand miles Eaft and Weft, of 
Don Ferdinando de Soto,and fixe hundred 
able men in his companie. 


Wheris are truly obferned the riches and fertilitie of thofé parts, 
abounding with things neceffarie, pleafant,and profitable 
Sor the life of man: with the natures and difpo- 
_ fitions of the Inhabitants. 


Written by a Portugall gentleman of Evvzs,emploied in 
all the action, and tranflated out of Portugefe 
by Ricuarp Haxuvrr. 





4T LONDON 


Printed by Fatrx Kyxosron for cvatthew Lovones, 
and areto be fold at the figne of the Bifhops 
head in Pauls Churchyard, 
1609. 


Title-page of the very rare Americanum in Dd. 5. 30, the College Library. 
is pamphlet must have come to us by way of Nicholas Ferrar.2 


the project? of a University based on the collegiate system that has so exclusively 


distinguished Oxford and Cambridge from other universities. 


1 Cf. Chap. vu, pp. 335-6. 

2 “New York, April 6, 1926. The Education Committee of the Harvard University Student Council has 
presented a report to the Faculty recommending the University’s sub-division into Colleges on the Oxford 
and Cambridge system.” [The Times, April 7th, 1926.] 
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Skipton! seems to imply that these “‘other good ends” did not lie in the field of 
Virginian activities, since immediately after quoting Ferrar’s words he writes 
“everything, however, urged him to take his part in the affairs of Virginia, and 
the heads of the enterprise were not slow to call him into their counsels.” We 
believe that thorough research into the momentous secular and activist period of 
Ferrar’s life would constantly tend to show, if it did not outright prove, the contrary, 
and that those ‘‘good ends” were the setting up in Virginia of idealist institutions, 
political, and instructive. Of these latter, it is our belief, he will some day be shown 
to have been the chief initiator, but since the schemes began to shape themselves 
effectively before his overt rise to leading influence (he was not appointed member 
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Folding frontispiece to An Astronomical Description of the late Comet. . .[of 1618-19] in Dd. 5. 30, the College Library. 


of Council till May, 1621), and since, whatever his knowledge of his own abilities 
and whatever energies in initiative were bound to derive therefrom, both his youth 
and his innate and tactful modesty would at first dictate a quasi-private exercise 
of his capacities, it is all-important that particular account be taken of such testi- 
monies as emphasize, both at the end of 1618 and between then and the spring of 
1621, the greatness of the impression that he made. 

We may begin by quoting from John Ferrar’s Life: 


Anno 1619. Now after some small time after his return, having given satisfaction to all friends 
concerning his travels, he was in some thought to settle himself again at Cambridge, he holding 
there the place of physician: but his parents, now growing old, would upon no terms let him live 





1 Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 64. The italic (however) is ours. 
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from them, And then found his brother John Ferrar in the great employments in the Virginia 
plantations and company, one of the King’s counsel for those affairs and goon after chosen deputy 
of the company, Sir Edwyn Sandys that most learned knight and wise patriot chosen governor, 
Very great was the reputation of the plantation and company, by the most wise, prudent and in- 
dustrious management of it by that most eminent man, intended to be chosen again for that year 
next ensuing. 


Actually, owing to the king’s opposition to Sandys as Governor, the Earl of South- 
ampton was chosen, with John Ferrar again as Deputy: “and thus began the year 
1620,” 


Now, what was Nicholas Ferrar’s status during the year 1619-20? 
In the first place, he had not to make his name; his fame had preceded him, 


Soon after Mr, Ferrar’s return, Sir Edwin Sandys, who had heard a high character of him from 
many who had known him in Italy, sought’ his acquaintance; and being exceedingly taken with his 
Great abilities, took the first opportunity to make him known to the Harl of Southampton, and the other 
principal members of the Virginia Company. Jn a very little time he was made one of a particular com- 
mittee on some business of great importance; whereby the company having sufficient proof of his extraordinary 
abilities, at the next General Court [there were four “great general courts” annually] it was proposed 
and agreed that he should be King’s Counsel for the Virginia plantation in the place of his brother 
John, who was then made the Deputy Governor, * 


Clearly, then, Ferrar had made his mark, and deeply, by the spring of 1619-20; 
and the fact that he was made King’s Counsel after his showing in this “business of 
great importance” would seem to suggest that the “business” was connected with 


the already-mentioned grant of the right of representative assembly—perhaps with 
the task of securing it against the malignant machinations of the king, as the 
following retrospect of Skipton on the year ending December, 1619, seems to imply: 


the administration of Sandys had gone far to rehabilitate the fortunes of the Com any, and for the 
better working of the Colony he, with the avowed assistance of Nicholas Ferrar, had dra{ted a constitution 
under which the first representative assembly convened in America met on July 30, 1619¢—an anni- 
versary to be much observed by all good Americans.® 


“Fis actual influence behind the scenes,” continues Skipton, “was soon very 
99 
great’’: 


Mr Nicholas Ferrar the younger was sure to be named for one in all committees; he was become 
their secretary to all intents and purposes except taking fees, which he never touched, but left them 
all to the person that had the title of secretary, who did but write after him. Their letters of advice 
to the colony were drawn by him; he had the framing and ordering of all instructions, either for 
matter of government, or for the country’s improvement by staple commodities. He procured men 
out of France that were skilful in feeding and ordering silkworms, and we owe it to his contrivance 
that Virginia now affords some as good silk as Persia, He treated with the civilians, the common 
lawyers, and the divines that came to their courts; he managed the victualling and setting out of 
their ships. If reading, considering and advising would make him perfect master of his business, he 
would study it with such unwearied diligence, that he alone (as the tradesmen and seamen acknow- 
ledged) could direct all the officers. 


1 The italics here and in the following quotation are ours. 
» Peckard, Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 89-90. 
5 Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 66. 
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Thus, before he was aware of it, this great young man had made himself necessary to those parts 
of the other world. + 

“His versatility,” comments Skipton, “had always been extraordinary, and he 
was now able to utilise it to better purpose than ever.” 

We may agree with Jebb, then, when, in a kind of exclamatory epitome, he 
declares? of Ferrar: 

Instantly upon his return he becomes a public person. . .[and, participating in] a design, it must be 
acknowledged, the greatest and most honourable of its kind that ever was so generously embraced 
and undertaken by our English nobility, gentry, clergy, and the city of London...now, as if the 


world he had already seen had been too little for him to study, he lays out his thoughts upon the 
new found world.... 


Sir Edwyn Sandys, Jebb continues, a little later: 


was a prime manager of this Virginia affair, and treasurer to this noble company; and, having 
named that gentleman, I must not slightly pass him over, especially since he and Mr. Ferrar within 
two months of his return from abroad contracted so near a friendship, that they were seldom asunder. . .it was 
that sir Edwin Sandys...that wrote the Europae Speculum, wherein may be seen the image of the 
eloquent author’s politic and pious mind; he was indeed one of the blessings and glories of his time. 
Old Mr. Ferrar lent his great parlour and hall for the governors of the Virginia company to meet in 
weekly, and was much joyed to see his son as heartily affording his assistance to Sir Edwin as he 
entreated it in this hard work. 


To have done with the year 1619-20—it is not, we must agree with Skipton, 
surprising to find that in the Treasurer’s first Annual Review, delivered in the 
spring of 1620, Nicholas is coupled with his elder brother John in a special tribute 
of thanks. 

Sir Edwyn Sandys 
could not but very greatly commend Mr. Deputy for his fidelity, care and industry, who, neglecting 


his private business, had employed his whole time, together with the great help and assistance of his 
brethren in performing so well his charge, full of incredible trouble. 


We may now embark upon the year 1620-21 with some justification for assuming 
that in its further great institutional departures—educational as well as political 
—Ferrar, though not yet twenty-seven years of age nor actual member of Council, 
combined with Sandys as chief constructive inaugurator of its policy. 

In the late spring or early summer of the year, we may note, first: 
there appeared an admirable apology for the Company, put forth with a view to encountering the 
~ slanders disseminated by “‘the Spanniolising faction” and the malcontents, led by the ex-treasurer, 
Sir Thomas Smyth, entitled A Declaration of the State of the Colonie and Affaires in Virginia, issued by 
“His Majesties Counseil for Virginia,” which bears every mark of being the handiwork [thinks 


Skipton] of Nicholas Ferrar. It is a crisp and business-like array of facts, marshalled with a keen 
eye to their relative importance and cumulative effect—the work of a ready and practised writer 


1 Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, pp. 206-7. 2 Ibid. p. 202. 3 [bid. pp. 204-5. The italics are ours. 
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and clear thinker, of one who knew the world, and could take broad and far-sighted views of the 
great problems of statesmanship. And Nicholas Ferrar was then just twenty-seven years of age.1 


We may allow this assumption, and the more certain matter preceding our 
relation of it, to pervade with its inferences a further lengthy quotation from Bruce, 
which we have reserved for this emplacement because it does not mention Nicholas 
Ferrar by name: 


Not content with granting the right to call an Assembly, the Company took steps to have codified 
a series of ordinances, which, from some points of view, bore a close resemblance to a written con- 
stitution, 

In April 1620, Sir Edwyn Sandys withdrew into the country with instructions from the previous 
quarter court to use the quiet and leisure of his retirement to go over the body of the English laws, 
and under the guidance of the information acquired from this and other sources, to frame a general 
system of rules for the permanent administration of the Colony’s affairs. 

The object of this set of regulations, the first draft of which was thus prepared by one of the most 
distinguished, upright, and fearless statesmen of that age, and afterwards hammered into final shape 
by the deliberations of various committees, was declared at the time to be to settle in Virginia “‘such 
a form of government as might be to the greatest benefit and comfort of the people; and thereby 
all injustice, grievances and oppression might be prevented, and kept off as much as possible from 
the Colony. 

During the first two centuries of American history there was only one undertaking of the same 
general kind comparable in spirit, if not in lasting results, with this successful effort of the Company 
to supply a framework of written laws for the preservation of an ordered government in Virginia, 
the protection of its interests, and the advancement of its general prosperity. This was the drafting 
of the Federal Constitution by the fathers of the Republic, who were guided by the same extraordinary 
forecasts in a period of the same liberality of opinion, and animated by the same profound devotion 
to their country.? 


It can hardly be questioned who, in those hammerings into final shape, struck 
most often and most truly. Whether, however, Ferrar participated in Sandys’ 
studies and deliberations—perhaps even shared, intermittently, the strenuous com- 
posure of a withdrawal of a sort for which he had always hankered—is nowhere 
stated. Though the elder brother, John, was Deputy, a contemporary definitely 


* Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 65-6. 

Miss Kingsbury (Introduction to The records of the Virginia Company of London, p. 89) describes this as ‘a book of 
great importance, issued by the Company in June of thesame year”’ [as thatin which wereissued by the Company 
five broadside advertisements, in themselves a means of carrying out its schemes, and one of them, dated 
May 17, 1620, particularly informative and to the point]. The book contained a series of declarations, and 
was composed of pamphlets, each of which may have been issued separately, there being at least two editions 
of the complete book in 1620. A copy in the Cambridge University Library is evidently the first issue of the 
second edition. A second issue of the second edition seems to be represented by two copies in New York, having 
four additional pages and containing a declaration “By his Majesties Councell for Virginia” dated Nov. 1 5, 
1620. The pamphlets included in all editions are five in number; three of them relate to shipping and 
supplies, etc., the remaining two (the first and fifth) being rather civil and political in import. (5) is “Orders 
and constitutions...for the better governing of the said Companie...Anno 1619 and 1620” and (1) is 
“By his Maiesties Counseil for Virginia.” This last appears to be the statement in which Skipton recognizes 
the hand of Nicholas Ferrar. Miss Kingsbury describes it as “a declaration of the industries which have 
been established, of the good government which has been formed in the colony so that it ‘begins to have the 
face and fashion of an orderly State,’ and of the purpose of the company in the division of land.” 

* Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, Vol. II, pp. 247-8. 
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describes the directorate at this time in terms rather of a triumvirate, made up 
of “Lord Southampton, celebrated for wisdom, elegance, and sweet deportment; 
Sir Edwyn Sandys, for great knowledge and integrity; and Nicholas Ferrar for 
wonderful abilities, unwearied diligence, and the strictest virtue.” 

Another more important contemporary, however, had formed a different 
estimate, especially of Sandys. King James, in vetoing his re-election to the com- 
pany’s treasurership, had cried out: “Choose the devil if you will, but not Sir Edwin 
Sandys,” who, he protested, was so much “his greatest enemy” that “‘he could 
hardly think well of whomsoever was his friend.”’ Gondomar, too, the Spanish 
ambassador, was envenoming the royal spleen for Spain’s ulterior ends. 

The “‘fame”’ of their ‘“‘exploits flew into Spain,” and 
the Spanish ambassador, Count de Gundamore had instructions from the king his master, to have 
an eye upon those notable managers, for fear, if the English were so well planted in so fruitful a 


country, so near the Spanish dominions by sea, they might be tempted one day with the glistering 
of their mines to become formidable neighbours. ... 


Thus Jebb, and in Berkeley’s (?) pamphlet, A perfect description of Virginia 
(London, 1649), we find: 


our statesmen had store of Gundemore’s gold to destroy and discountenance the plantation of 
Virginia... . He did affirm to his friends [the rest is mostly, in the original, in italics] that he had com- 
mission from his master to ruin that plantation. For, said he, should they thrive and go on increasing 
as they have done under the government of that popular lord of Southampton, my master’s West 
Indies and his Mexico would shortly be visited by sea and by land from those planters in Virginia. 
And Marquis Hambleton [Hamilton] told the earl of Southampton that Gundemore said to King 
James, that the Virginia court was but a seminary to a seditious parliament. 


In 1620 we find Monarch and Company coming at length to grips. 
With a Privy Council Order concerning the offence of the Treasurer against the Spaniards", 
King James 


took the serious step—in direct contravention of the Company’s patent—of prohibiting the re- 
election of Sandys to the Treasurership at the expiry of his first year of office, and of desiring the 
Court to elect one of three? nominees [“‘and noe other”’] of his own [or as the Court Records have it 
(Kingsbury, 1, 384), he “gratiously condiscented signyfyinge vnto them that it would be pleasinge to 
him they made choyce of such a one as might att all times and occasions have free accesse vnto his 
royall psonn’’]. This led to something of a scene, but after two months’ delay, the matter was com- 
promised by the unanimous choice of the Earl of Southampton, who had not figured on the King’s 
List, as Treasurer, and by the re-election of John Ferrar as Deputy. Thus, as Southampton left the 
bulk of the business to Sandys, matters went on much as before. 


All this Peckard gives (pp. 94 f.) as follows: 


...“‘ This election was now intended to be made by ballot, a method introduced by Sir Edwyn Sandys, 
as most likely to secure a free election.... The...hour of election [AT Mr FERRARS IN Str SITHES 
LANE THE 171TH OF MAY 1620] being come, there were assembled near upon twenty great Peers 
of the land; near a hundred of the most eminent Knights of the kingdom, of gallant gentlemen many 


1 Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 139. 2 Four—or rather “‘ffower’’—is the correct number. Ibid. 1, p. 348. 
3 Jbid. Introduction, 1, pp. 89-90. 
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Colonels and Captains, and renowned lawyers near a hundred more, and of the most worthy citizens 
a very respectable assembly....The three...candidates...for the place of Governor...being agreed 
upon, the name of Sir Edwyn Sanyds [sic] was first set up, and as this was doing, a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber and another Courtier stood up and declared to the court that it was the King’s pleasure not 
to have Sir Edwyn Sandys chosen; and because he would not infringe their right of election he would 
nominate three persons, and permit the company to choose one of them. 

At this unexpected message there was for a considerable time a deep silence, every man present 
standing in amazement at this violent invasion of their Rights, this breach of their Charter and 
stretch of Tyrannic power. 

[At last the royal emissaries were requested to withdraw, and Southampton rose to make a solemn 
speech, concluding, in Peckard]: ‘‘these circumstances, I say, fairly considered, make this a business 
of so great concernment, that it never canbe too solemnly, too thoroughly, or too publicklyexamined’”... 
and after some silence Sir Laurence Hyde, the learned Lawyer, desired “the company not only to 
permit, but even to intreat these worthy messengers of the King to stay in our Court, and I will be thus 
further bold to break the ice, and to give you my opinion that the first step we ought to take in this 
serious business now in hand should be to cause the Patent, as the foundation of all our proceedings, 
to be here immediately produced, and red}, before this honourable assembly and these worthy Gentlemen 
the King’s Messengers. And then both we and they shall all soon be satisfied in the extent of our 
priviledges, and in the strength of his Majesty’s Grant, which he has made to us under the Great Seal 
of England, and under the hand and honour of a King.” 

Thereupon, all instantly cried out The Patent! The Patent! God save the King. The Patent was 
then openly and distinctly read by the Secretary [shortly after which] the court voted that they should 
now immediately proceed to election. When a friend of Sir Edwyn Sandys, Sir Rob. Phillips, who 
sat behind him, and to whom Sir Edwyn had whispered, stood up and craved of them before they pro- 
ceeded, to hear him a word, or two, and then said, “I shall consent that we go to an election out of 
hand, because it is the business of the day, and if we do it not now, we may thereby in my opinion 
forfeit the Patent; and also that we may by so doing, shew our duty to the King, in order to satisfy 
him all that we may: which, as I am instructed by this worthy Gentleman your late Governor, may 
be done, if you will out of your own judgements, at present forbear to set up his name (whom I per- 
ceiue you all think and know most worthy to be continued in that office) and put up two or three 
names of the persons recommended by his Majesty. And let these managers themselves, if they think 
fit, nominate which two they please. And in order in some degree to preserve your own priviledges, 
do you then name a third person. And then let all these three names be set upon the balloting box, 
and so go to the election in God’s name, and let his will be done.” 

Thereupon with a general acclamation, not one voice against it, the whole court cried out, South- 
ampton! Southampton! At which my Lord of Southampton rose up to speak. But they again cried 
out, The time is almost past, we must humbly beseech your Lordship not to interrupt our proceedings. 
...AAnd so they proceeded to the ballot, when of the two persons nominated by the King’s Messengers, 
one of them had only one ball, and the other but two. The Earl of Southampton had all the rest. 

[It was, as a fact, on June 28 that Southampton’s nem. con. election took place. The Records, in 
which the above ‘Incident’ is ultra-discreetly all but omitted, show that this late June Quarter Courte 
“did resolve to surcease the ballatinge box and wout nominaéon of any other by erecéon of hands 
his Lo?: was chosen Tfer and tooke his Oath.” Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 385.] 


This countered the King. The malcontents, increasingly willing to become his 
minions, were met, in June®, with a grand publication by the “Counseil for Vir- 
ginia,” entitled A Declaration of the State of the Colonie and Affaires in Virginia and 
emphatically held by Skipton®, as we have seen (pp. 415-16), to have been the work 
of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Whether justified in the main, or no, this estimate of Skipton must surely be 
* Sic. ® Kingsbury, Records, Introduction, 1, pp. 89-90. 3 Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 66. 
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modified in the light of Miss Kingsbury’s fuller description of “this book of great im- 
portance?”’—in realitya series of “declarations’’ (pamphlets) now collected into one— 
several of them having already appeared in the course of the previous six months. 

Skipton’s eulogium would seem to apply more peculiarly to (1) By his Maiesties 
Counseil for Virginia (not, apparently, before imprinted), which ‘declares’ “the 
industries which have been established, the good government which has been 
formed in the colony so that it begins to have the face & fashion of an orderly 
State,” etc....; and to (5) Orders And Constitutions ... for the better gouerning ... of 
the said Companie.. . Anno 1619, & 1620. 

No. (4), Lhe Names of the Aduenturers, with their seuerall summes aduentured . . . should 
also interest us especially, for it must have been the result of an order in the court 
book of December 15 previously, that such a list be drawn up by the Treasurer and 
Dr Winston. It may lend a shade of colour to Skipton’s claim that this latter was 
not only a fellow-Fellow of Nicholas Ferrar, but a fellow-Physic-Fellow at Clare. 

Son of a carpenter at Painswick, Gloucestershire, ‘Thomas Winston? matriculated 
sizar from Clare Hall in 1593, was B.A. 1598-9, M.A. 1602 and M.D. 1608 (in- 
corporate from Padua). He became Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1615, but 
continued member of the Body at Clare till 1617, when, according to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, he proceeded [once more] to Padua, and to Basle. He is 
described with justice as ‘‘an active member of the Virginia Company,” and as 
a reward for regular and dutiful attendance, was recommended (at this very time, 
on June 28, 1620) as “one of 8 additional Counsello™ meriting election for there 
[sec] worth and extraordinary paines.”’ 

It was probably Winston who suggested Ferrar as successor to Briggs in the 
Readership of Geometry at Gresham College, for Winston was Professor of Physic at 
“Gresham’s’’ from 1615-42 and again from 1652 (after ten years spent in France) 
till his death in 1655. 


He had a large practice as a physician, and always kept an apothecary who followed him humbly.... 
After his death, his Anatomy Lectures were published in London in 1659 and 1664....He made no 
original discoveries, held the old erroneous opinion that there are openings in the septum between 
the ventricles, showed no acquaintance with Harvey’s demonstration of the circulation, and believed 
that the arteries transmit vital spirit elaborated in the left ventricle as well as blood. . .. [Nevertheless] 
his lectures. . .show much anatomical reading as well as a practical acquaintance with anatomy*... 


But we digress. 7 

At the Easter Court of 1621, John Ferrar was again elected Deputy at the instance 
of the Earl of Southampton—“‘it was his suit to the Company that Mr. John Ferrar, 
of whose fidelity and sufficiency they had already so good experience, might still 


1 Kingsbury, Records, 1. 2 Or Winstone. 
3 Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 369. 4 Dictionary of National Biography. 
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continue his place as Deputy, which, with a general consent, was very willingly con- 
descended to.”” During the months that followed, the handiwork of the Ferrars is 
constantly discernible in the Proceedings of the Company. On June 13, 1621, for 
instance, we read: 


Intelligence beinge given that a gentleman refusinge to be named hadd written a Treatice for the 
good of the PlantaGon which consisted of these five generall heads namely Sustenance, Health, De- 
fence, Comerce, and Censure, in handlinge of which hee had with great iudgment observed the causes 
of ye Defects of everie of them in the Colony and proposed seuerall wayes how to remedie the same; 
the Court gave orders that ye Companies thanks should be given vnto the said gentleman wt ernest 
request that hee would pceed to the finishinge thereof and that after it had been pvsed by a select 
Committee itt should be putt in printe?. . .. 


“This,” writes Skipton, “‘is so exactly upon the lines of study marked out for himself 
by Nicholas Ferrar during his recent travels on the Continent that there need be 
little hesitation in attributing the treatise to him, especially as neither he nor his 
brother were named to serve upon the Committee which was to report upon it.”’ 

On thewhole, we think Skipton maybehere, as Ferrar’s biographers disconcertingly 
tend to be, on the right side, so to speak, of optimism. A jot more hesitation may set in, 
however, with the reading of this passage from the record of a Quarter Court held 
some eighteen months later, when Nicholas ( loguitur) had been six months Deputy. 


Mr Deputy |[further|| acquainted the Company that mt George Ruggle lately fellowe of Clare hall 
in Cambridge beinge a Brother of the Company and newly deceased (w°» he said he could not with- 
out great greife menéon) had by his will bequeathed 100" for the educagon of Infidells Children 
w°» he had caused to be put into the Table: w°® the Court well approued of; but seemed (at least 
the most part) to be vtterly ignorant of the person or qualities of the man: Wherevpon desiringe to 
be informed of both; mt Deputy told them that he was a man second to none in knowledge of all 
manner of humanity, learninge, and was so generally reputed in the Vniuersity of singuler honestie 
and integritie of life, sincere and zealous in Religion, and of verie great wisdome and vnderstandinge: 
All w? good parts he had for these last three yeares, wholly almost spent and exercised in Virginia 
buissinesses, hauinge (besides continually assistinge his Brothers and himselfe with Counsell and all 
manner of helpe in their places) written sundrie treatises, for the benifit of the Plantation and in 
pticuler that worke so highly commended by St Edwin Sandys, concerninge the Gouermt of Virginia 
but such was his modestie that he would by no meanes suffer it to be knowne duringe his life: But 
nowe beinge dead, mt Deputy said he could not with a good conscience, depriue him of that Honot 
w°4 he so duely deserued?. 


Anyhow (if the alternative is a true one) Clare men can hardly grudge to give to 
Ruggle what they must take from Ferrar. 

About this time—some two and a half years after his return to England— 
Ferrar’s capacities received open, full, official recognition. He was elected on 
May 2, 1621, to the Council of the Company, with seven companions who, 


“My Lo: of Southampton signified. . . were like to give more diligent attendance. . . |jand||in a manner 


be at hand vpon all occasions of service” than others “the most part of them...[ahem]...such 
eminent persons of State as could not afford their presents so often as they might have occasion.” 


? Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 490. 2 Ibid. u, p. 136. 3 Ibid. 1, p. 473. 
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Next, a small party of adventurers who had taken out a seven years’ patent for 
a glass factory in Virginia: | 
made choyce of m? Nicho: Ferrar to be their Thfer whome they entreated very earnestly yt hee would 
- not refuse to doe that favour?. 

Later, Ferrar’s petition that his account should be audited seems to have set up 
a precedent for the proper keeping, auditing, preservation, and accessibility of 
accounts”, this particular rendering being further eulogised at 


‘A Preparatiue Court” on Jan. 28, 1621-2—Vpon the presentinge of m? ffarrars Accounts touch- 
inge the glasse buissines we" beinge audited were much commended for the exact forme thereof [etc.]8. 


Finally, at a well-attended “Preparatiue Court” on May 20, 1622: 


Mr? Nicholas ffarrar beinge appointed Treasuror of the ffurr and Glasse buissines, havinge audited 
the said Accounts did nowe present vnto ye Company faire books of them to lye in open Courte: 
w2 the whole Court did verie well approue of, and wished the like care had bin taken in times past; 
And that these might be a President [séc] to all other Accountants hereafter, for clearinge their 
Accounts, with so much content and satisfacéon to the seuerall Aduenturors and the whole Companie*. 


Such extracts do firmly crystallise, in our opinion, the almost chronic, curiously 
phosphorescent qualities of heretofore biographical Ferrar-idolism. “For once,” we 
feel, “here is a mystic who courts rather than escapes his own notice evading 
responsibility.”” We may look, in the spirit of such musing, with different eyes upon 
the reduced facsimile from the Ferrar account book (p. 542). 

And we wonder less, when, only two days later, at the great Easter General 
Quarter Court (May 22, 1622), John Ferrar having had by the Company’s rules 
to vacate his pivotal post as Deputy: 


out of the fiue formerly named by his Matie for Deputy, by erecéon of most hands mt Leat and mt 
Bateman were to stand for it, vnto whome the Companie havinge added mrt Nicholas ffarrar, they 
were all three put to the Ballatinge Boxe, and therevpon choise was made of m™ Nicholas ffarrar by 
havinge 103, m? Bateman 10: and m? Leate 5). 


“Nicholas Ferrar’s election,” writes Skipton (p. 70), “‘was at the express instance 
of Lord Southampton,” who had first, himself; been nem. con. re-elected Treasurer 
(though, no more than Ferrar, on the royal list) and who had declared that, if they 


1 Kingsbury, Records,1,p.514. * Cf. Records of Court for ‘“‘the 16 of Janua: i621[-2].” Jbid.1, p. 574. 
3 Ibid. 1, p. 583. “‘I recollect,’ writes Skipton (in a letter to us), “that N. F. is credited with organising 
the accounts, etc. at Gidding with the same methodical thoroughness.” 

4) Ibid. 1, sp. 153 5 Tbid. 11, p. 29. 

To the king such figures must have been galling enough, though even his nominee’s few votes are snatched 
away, in his confused account, by the harpy-idealism of Jebb, who states that “‘a very surprising message 
from the court”? having “‘forbad the choice of sir Edwin Sandys again for the ensuing year...the whole 
company, which was very numerous, cried up my lord Southampton for their treasurer, and as unanimously 
agreed upon Mr Nicholas Ferrar for his deputy, giving him their votes by ballot; and there was not one ball 
against him. The new treasurer immediately rose up and made his express acknowledgements to the com- 
pany for fitting him with such a deputy, protesting that though he wore the noble name of their governor, yet this 
must be the man to act all for him and them too.” 

Before the next business—the election, fittingly, of auditors—the new deputy made his modest and devout 
acknowledgment, which may be found in the Records (u, p. 29). 
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did not choose Mr Nicholas Ferrar to be the Deputy Governor, he could not any 
longer take the office of Governor upon himself; saying: 
that he was the only man who was able to go through with the business; and to encounter all 


those great and potent oppositions, which he knew either were, or very soon would be raised against 
the company and the plantation: and that without Mr. Ferrar’s assistance all would fall to ruin.} 


At the same Court, John Ferrar was rewarded with 


20 shares of old Aduenture...as a Testimony of the Companies thankfull acknowledgmt and appro- 
baéon of the greate and faithfull seruice performed by him in the place of Deputy the last three yeares. 


Southampton’s tribute was as mucha prophecy. In spite of prodigies of assistance, 
all did fall to ruin, with Ferrar fighting, rather than “acting,” to the last—occasion- 
ally indeed so much for all of them that he was, almost, alone. 

A little over two years later, on July 15, 1624, the Charter of the Company was 
formally pronounced void, and “‘it pleased his royall Majesty to suppress the 
course of the Court at Deputy Ferrar’s.”’ The last two Courts had been held on 
April 28 and June 7, of 1624. Between them, on May 26, the Mayflower’s death 
certificate was signed at Rotherhithe; cf. Vol. I, Chap. 11, Plates V, XVIII and XIX. 


The two main parts of Ferrar’s duties as Deputy were to steer the negotiations 
of a contract with the Crown in connection with the monopoly-import of tobacco, 
and to reply to the attacks which were thickening, ever more malignantly, upon 
the Company. The first of these tasks, though long and difficult, was safely accom- 
plished, but all in the end to little purpose. Against the second he was heavily 
weighted from the first by an unforeseen disaster, and all along by a despotism to 
which the only adequate reply—but twenty years too late—was revolution. 

“Troubles came thick and fast,” writes Skipton?: 


Nicholas Ferrar could hardly have assumed office before the news arrived? of the terrible massacre 
of the colonists in and about Jamestown, by the Indians, which took place on March 22, 1621-2. 
... The survivors, terrified and disheartened, were on the point of abandoning the whole adventure. 
In the difficult work of restoring confidence and the myriad details involved in reorganising the Colony 
Nicholas bore the foremost part, and to this the Proceedings bear full and unquestionable testimony. 


? Peckard, Memoirs, p. 112. * Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 76. 

° Cf. Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 158. 

No. 349. July 13. “A letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, concerning a ship arrived from Virginia with news 
that savages have by surprise slain 350 (circum) of the English.” 

No. 350. July 14. Sir Thomas Wilson, “Indians have killed in Virginia 300-400 English, and but for 
accident man, mother, and child had all been slain.” 

“The remainder of the colony was saved by the loyalty of a Christian convert, Chanco by name; he was 
servant to one of the settlers, who loved and treated him as a son. His brother, a heathen, tried to persuade 
him to join the attack, but the bonds of religion proved stronger than those of race, and he warned his master 
of the coming danger’’—s0 that the settlements on the Jamestown side of the river “gained time for defence.” 
(Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 51.) 
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Nevertheless, this untoward catastrophe did not cease to supply, throughout 
Ferrar’s deputyship, the hostile faction with its choicest thunder. In a letter of 
Oct. 7th1, bloody reprisals are suggested. On May 7, 1623, we find the Court replying 
to a series of malcontent petitions”, the second of which is couched as follows: 


That vnder y® form? Gou’mt ther was a quyett entertaynment of the Savadge Indians by w°» sundry 
of those Infidles and some of emynent note were couerted® to Christian Religion wheras of late there 
hath been a Massacre and Hostillytie between the Natives and our Colony of Virginia [cf. our 
account of Thomas Morton’s New English Canaan (1637) as to treatment of the “salv(u)ages”: Vol. 1, 
Chap. tv, p. 187]: 

to which the defence plead their effective zeal for the “Plantaton” of an Indian 
““Colledge?”’ 


ffor Which. . .there are yett remayninge 60 Tenants or theraboutes, and the worke by the Assistance 
of god shall againe §in due time§ pceed. As for the Hostilitie wt» the Infidells duringe 3: of these 
last 4 years ther hath not been any wherof yett wee boast not consideringe that itt lulled the English 
asleepe in too great securitie and consequently gaue optunitie to y® late bloody Massacre w®» if itt 
had not happened these opposers must have been mute haveinge nothinge else wherw*® to disgrace 
the Plantaéon. 


b Statko at 
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Draft of a Parliamentary petition (1624) in the handwriting of Nicholas Ferrar 
(cf. p. 437). (By courtesy of the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College.) 


It must have been a great relief, at “a Preparatiue Court held on 17 Nouember, 
i623,” to hear from “‘one m* Raymond likewise beinge nowe present in Court”: 


that he was in Virginia in May last when I = otan‘ the great kinge sent to St ffrauncis Wyatt word that 
if he would send vp some ten or twelue Englishmen vnto him he would deliuer all the rest of the 


1 Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 160. On p. 68 of her Introduction Miss Kingsbury quotes from letters written by 
Martin, one of the malcontents, to his brother-in-law, Sir Julius Caesar, father of the donor of Great Gransden’s 
Plate (cf. Chap. vim). His ideal policy for the Colony was to cow without utterly extirpating the “Saluages” 
by “contynuallie harrowinge and burneinge all their Townes in wynter”’—a device which would require, 
it appeared, the whole-time concentration of 200 soldiers. 2 Ibid. u, p. 395. 9 sic. * sie; 
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Captiue English he had and would also deliuer his Brother Opachankano who was the Author of 
the Massacre into the hands of the English either aliue or dead. . .w° nowe it seemed by the Report 
of this Letter was performed}, 


This letter, from the Governor and others, informed the Council: 


That by a successfull Stratagem they had not only regained their people but cutt off diuers of the Indian 
Kinges and great Comaunders: Amongst whome they are confident that Opachankano was one.... 
Lastly they certifie that the whole Collony God be thanked haue recouered health and that nothinge 
wants more than sodaine and great Supplies of People well furnished [our italics—cf. what follows] 
to giue perfecton to this noble Acéon. 


Though it was brazen impudence to plead a connection, in pre-1618 Virginia, 
between Peace and Christianity, for however misguidedly it was the Ferrar party 
who cherished a missionary conscience, the defence were nevertheless uncandid in 
contending that, but for the massacre, the “‘opposers must have been mute.” 

For though, as Miss Kingsbury points out, “the directions to the colony disclose 
the care and earnestness of the company, and emphasise the endeavours to establish 
the various commodities?” : 


About 35 letters addressed to Sir Edwyn Sandys during the years 1619 to 1621 have been found 
among the Ferrar papers, which are full of complaint because of the scarcity of provisions. Apparently 
Sir Edwyn’s policy to develope the plantation, and especially the company’s land as a source of re- 
venue, was overdone, and he was not as wise in carrying out his plan as he had been in forming it, 
since the colony was unable to provide for the large numbers sent out. These complaints are casually 
mentioned in the court book, but the Sandys-Ferrar correspondence shows that it was the desire of 
the administration to conceal the difficulties and distress of the colony not only from the public but 
also from the hostile faction’, 


But it must also be remembered that a chief point of dispute* up to 1622, while 
John Ferrar was sharing the administration with Sandys and with Southampton, 
had risen from the royal penchant for transporting dissolute persons to the colonies. 

At a great and general Quarter Court on Nov. 17, 1619, for instance: 


Mr. Thier [then Sir Edwyn Sandys] signified...that hee had beene wt? mt Secretary Calvert... 
touchinge the Transporting of men prest by his Maty w°® gaue nott full satisfacéon for that the 
Kings desyre admitted no delaies butt forthwith to have 50: of the 100 shipt away with all speed, 
Notw* standing the many inconvenyences we mt Thfer alleadged would thereby accrew ynto the 
Company that they could not goe in lesse than fower Shipps, for feare they beinge many togeather 
may drawe more vnto them and so muteny and carry away the Ships, we» would stand the Company 
in fowre thousand pounds, and they not suddenly to be gotten att this time of the yeare, butt all not 
servinge the turne hee tolde them what a pinch hee was putt vnto and therfore desyred their Counsell 
and Advise®. 


Moreover, as early as the great Easter Court (May 17) of 1620, Sir Edwyn Sandys, 

1 Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 483. 2 Ibid. 1, p. 97. 

8 Ibid.1, p. 98. Our scrutiny of the Ferrar papers at Magdalene College confirms this view. 

* Ibid.1, p. 101. Cf. Edward D. Neill, The English Colonisation of America during the 1'7th century, p. 171: 

“After the foundation of New Plymouth, 1619-20, there were two distinct waves of immigration 
because the educated and religious preferred the northern colony, King James having made the southern 
a penal one. Early in 1620 the first large instalment of vagabonds and destitute persons arrived in Virginia, 
and yearly their numbers increased, and the desire for schools and churches proportionally decreased.” 
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in his speech at the vacation of his Treasurership, had presented a damning statistical 
review of the decline of the Colony in the three years preceding the reorganisation 
of 1618-19. Most relevant here is its concluding sentence— 


This is also further to be knowne that wheras about 2: or 3: years before ther had been sent home 
to the Company within Compass of 14 monneths eleven seuerall Comodities!, they were by this 
time all reduced to two namely Tobacco and Sassafras, and the plantinge & providinge of Corne 
soe vtterly neglected that the dearth grew excessive’. . .[etc.]. 


One thing is certain, and we may get Miss Kingsbury to say it for us—at the 
outset of her description (Vol. I, p. 85) of the contents of the court book: 


The business recorded during the first two years of the Sandys administration concerned the estab- 
lishment of laws and orders in the company and in the colony, the systematising of methods, the 
formation of joint stock companies for the erection of new industries in Virginia, and the opening 
up of new adventures. 

But after the massacre early in. ..1622, the whole tone of the book changes. Personal feuds and 
quarrels, complaints, and accusations, fill the pages....It is literally true that, after June, 1622, 
no new Measures for trade, for industry, or for commerce are entered in the court book. 


Adverting to the pre-Sandys régime, Sir Edwyn had earlier written? to John 
Ferrar: ‘“‘I see the gang were all nettles, only the Governor a dock, who yet can 
sting unhappily, but it must be in secret.”’ It was harder to distinguish docks from 
nettles in 1622-4. 

It is ironical to look back upon the sermon (of which much more presently) by 
Nicholas’ friend—and no doubt mouthpiece—Copeland, preached on 17 April, 1622, 
to celebrate, above all, the safe arrival of ships and people in Virginia: 


if we overcome this year the iron-workes, glasse-workes, salt-workes; take order for the plentifull 
setting of corne, restraine the quantitie of tobacco, and mend it in the qualitie, plant vines, mulberry 
trees, fig trees, pomegranates, potatoes, cotton-wooles; and erect a faire Inne in James citie... 
You haue enough for this year.... 


Virginia’s God be thanked was the title of the sermon. The Indians, no doubt of it, 
were expatiating upon the self-same text. 


The Company was soon subjected to a series of “vexatious examinations” by a 
(royal) commission, and the task of dealing with them fell most heavily upon Nicholas 
Ferrar. Indeed for a time Southampton and Sandys were put (in June, 1622) under 
arrest and confined to their houses, so that entire responsibility rested on his shoulders 
(unless Woodnoth be right in stating that Sir John Danvers took command‘). 

Furthermore; “after the release and during the incarceration of the leaders strong 
efforts,” writes Skipton, “‘were made by the court party to detach Ferrar by offering 


1 E.g. writing on May 24, 1621, from “Jams City,” Abraham Peirse sends Sandys “a small roundlet of 
sturgeon of our Virginia making’”’ (Magdalene College papers). 2 Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 351- 

3 B. 181 of the Ferrar collection at Magdalene College. C. 247 is from Governor Yeardley to ? Sandys, 
May 16, 1621: “withal I humbly beseech you not to suffer any...undermining machiavel villainies”’.... 

4 Cf. Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 71-3. 
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him important posts under the crown as the price of persuading the Company to 
yield up their charter to the King.” 

All of which is, however, most arrestingly conveyed in the lively diffuseness, the 
“sensible warm motion” of Peckard’s! and of Jebb’s? accounts—which supplement 
each other with diversifications as to the accuracy of which we cannot pretend to 
judge. 


Many shameful stratagems were now attempted against [them], to throw their affairs into con- 
fusion, and to dishearten them on all sides. Particularly their privilege in point of customs (which 
was to pay only 5 per cent.) was now questioned, and 15 per cent. demanded. One Jacobs also, who 
had procured a licence for importing Spanish Tobacco, was now employed and supported by the 
great men in the pay of Gondomar to infringe the company’s patent, which increased Mr. Ferrar’s 
trouble to a great degree.... The hardship and injustice put upon the company in this last article only 
was very great, as the profit arising from Virginia Tobacco, was as yet the only return which the 
planters had to answer all their trouble, expence and hazard’. 


The Spanish politicians were averring 


that Virginia was too near them, both by Sea and Land: and they did not know but the people 
of that plantation, when once a little settled, might perhaps be looking over the hills‘... 


For Gondomar’s intelligencers had 


found them subtle men, men of high courage, men who in no way regarded either his master or 
their own. 


The Marquis Hamilton and the Earl of Pembroke 


therefore advised Lord Southampton to be on his guard; and bad him and his deputy prepare for 
the rencounter; for that it would certainly come to the push of Pike.... 

After a short time a commission was granted by the King to some known enemies to the company 
to disturb and teize them. And one Capt. Butler, whom the company had remoued from his office 
for scandalous mismanagement and injustice, was suborned, and made an instrument to spread 
disadvantageous reports of the country itself, as being unfit to be planted, as being extremely un- 
healthy and entirely unproductive. 

Before these commissioners Mr. Ferrar often appeared in the defence of the company, and exerted 
himself with such firmness and force of argument, not only face to face to the accusers, but by such 
unanswerable deductions in writing, that the commissioners were not able to proceed: all their alle- 
gations being demonstrated by him to be false and frivolous. The matter therefore was brought from 
them before the Council table. And then Mr. Ferrar, and the company were forced to attend there 
twice or thrice a week for half a year together, in order to weary them out by a vexatious prosecution. 
But notwithstanding all these infamous machinations, nothing could be taken hold of to wrest the 
patent from the company. They were often indeed required to lay it down; but this they refused to do. 

At this time, though there were many able men of the company ready to defend their just cause, 
yet the Lords of the Council insisted that the deputy, being, as they said, the representative of the 
company, should be the only person to answer their objections. And this they did on seeing him so 
young a man, thinking from that circumstance to gain some advantage over him. But he answered 
them with all that singular wisdom and modesty, that accurate knowledge of affairs, that discretion, 
firmness and eloquence, that the mercenaries of Gondomar were confounded; and then by a new 
and unexpected artifice, and in pretended admiration of his great abilities, said it was pity but that 
he should be taken off from his present business, and employed in public affairs of more weighty 
importance.* 


1 Peckard, Memoirs, pp. 109 f. 2 Two lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 210 f. 
yi 
® Peckard, Memoirs, p. 109. * Ibid. pp. 116f. 
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The scheme was to offer Ferrar (according to Peckard, who differs, here, from 
Jebb’s account below) either the clerkship of the Council or that he go as envoy 
into Italy, and Peckard states that the intermediaries, who had (obviously!) first 
to be prevailed upon, were Lord Southampton and Sir Edwyn Sandys. Anyhow, 
Ferrar could not be shaken. He “beseeched,” he “humbly entreated their Lord- 
ships”’?: 


to consider seriously, whether, if such a number of the Virginia company as made a court, or whether, 
if all those members who lived in and near London should meet and assemble together, whether even 
all these could either in law or equity give up the patent, without the previous consent of all the rest 
of the members, to the number of some thousands now dispersed all over England. And these persons 
not persons of inferior rank, but persons of the first condition.... 

Besides these, all the Planters also in Virginia....He represented also the great good which in 
numberless sources of wealth and strength, would by means of this corporation...shortly accrue to 
this nation. 

And he again and again most earnestly besought their Lordships...no longer to urge them, not 
the twentieth part of the persons interested, to do an action which was itself unjust and unreasonable, 
and indeed impossible for them to do.... 

Besides, he said, it is worthy your Lordships farther consideration, how far such a precedent may 
possibly operate, and how dangerous such an example may be, ifonly a twentieth part of any company 
should presume, or should be permitted, to deliver up the liberties and priviledges, the rights and the 
property of the other nineteen parts, and that without so much as once calling them together to give 
their consent....The Lord Treasurer upon his discoursing thus, being inflamed with violent passion, 
often interrupted him.... 


No wonder “the town rang with stories of the quarrels of the rival parties. 
Guelphs and Ghibellines were not more enemated against each other?.”’ . . . “There 
was a talk of duels; their supporters ‘brabbled’ when they met in the street®.” 


[His]* employment obliged him to appear often at court, and sometimes twice a week before the 
[Privy] council board, whither the company pressed along with him in great numbers. With such a 
show of popularity he was not at all delighted, but he willingly received a command not to come 
thither with more than twelve attendance. The lords of the faction loaded the company with envy 
enough, neither were they permitted to speak for themselves by counsel, but this unequal task was 
put upon the deputy as representative of all the patentees. So young Mr. Ferrar must answer all 
those objections the king’s attorney himself could devise against them. In the management of this 
weighty cause, wherein he had the advice of the ablest lawyers, he discovered such great integrity 
with such a presence of mind, and yet with so much deference and profound submission to his majesty, 
that even they whose interest it was to decry the merits of his cause, would acknowledge the merits 
of his person, and were pleased to say he well understood state affairs, and that it was fit he should be taken 
off that business and employed in lugher. Accordingly marquis Hamilton and William earl of Pembroke 
sent him overtures to make him clerk of the council, and sending him as envoy into Savoy....The 
lord treasurer Cranfield told him hotly one day, that his interest and advice might prevail with the company 
io lay down the paient®. He humbly replied and represented, that a very considerable number of the English 


1 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 122. 2 Chamberlain to Carleton, Court and Times of James I. 

3 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 64. Of this sort of thing the Crown took advantage, as, e.g., on May 13, 
1622-3, when the Privy Council, at the instigation of Warwick, ordered Cavendish, Sandys, and the 
Ferrars to be confined to their houses “for a contempt of an order of the council table against the use of 
bitter invectives.” They were released after a few days, after “acknowledgement of offence and expression 
of sorrow.” Records, 1, p. 108. 

* Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, pp.210f. * “and they might then obtain all that they desired,” adds Peckard. 
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nobility and gentry, besides all the planters, were engaged upon the royal word and under the broad seal; that 
they had ventured their estates, and many of their lives upon the most religious accounts and the most honourable 
action tn its kind that England ever undertook; that now they had brought the plantation, if not to perfection, pet 
into a very thriving condition; that he could only speak for himself and in behalf of some others there present, in 
whose names he laid his and their private interests at his majesty’s feet; but he would not abuse his trust to hurt 
the public. Another complaint was exhibited against the deputy himself and promoted by the Spanish 
minister, who more pleasantly than honestly used to say, that a lie might be worth a great deal, if it 
would hold water but a few hours. They suggested that since his majesty had this cause before him, 
young Mr. Ferrar had drawn up dangerous instructions and dispatched away several letters of very 
evil counsel to the governor of Virginia, how the planters should behave themselves and stiffly insist 
on the patent. Hereupon in all haste he was sent for to court by a pursuivant, and those papers 
demanded of him, He answered, that all those papers were in the secretary's hands. So all were sent for, 
exposed and perused, not only to their entire satisfaction concerning his integrity, but even to the 
admiration of his politics, piety and eloquence. They were so exactly penned, that some of them were 
called for again and recited a second time. Who drew up these? said one of the lords. He modestly 
replied, The company. No, said another privy councillor, it’s all one hand, and you have the chief hand in it; 
they are very rare pieces'. A copy of one letter was shewed king James, that excellent judge of wit, and 
when he had seen it he delivered his judgement upon it in these very words: He that drew this has a head 
above all his opposers; *tis a master-piece indeed; the man has much worth in him. 


Peckard’s* more dramatic account flows—with a brimming confidence, a glossy 
welling, as of dubious carte blanche to improvise a little beyond its banks—as follows: 


When the Council was met, the deputy (as heretofore) was commanded to come to the upper end 
of the table. Then the accusers...desired of the Lords that one of the clerks of the council might read 
such and such letters and instructions...some of which being read, the Lords of the council looked 
upon one another with evident marks of astonishment; observing that there was nothing of that 
dangerous consequence in those papers, which the accusers had informed them that they would 
discover; but on the contrary much matter of high commendation... 

The enemies of the company then prayed their Lordships to hear them all read out; and then they 
said it would soon appear where the faults lay. Yea, yea, said the Lord Treasurer with vehemence, 
read on, read on: we shall anon find them. 

So they still persisted to read. And in a word, so much patience had the Lords, or rather so much 
pleasure, that many of them said they thought their time had been well spent....[Indeed] the Marquis 
of Hamilton stood up, and said, that there was one letter which he prayed might be read over again. 
...Which being accordingly done, Well! said he, my Lords, we have spent many hours here, in hearing 
all these letters and instructions, and yet I could not help requesting to hear this one letter again; 
because I think that all your Lordships must agree with me that it is absolutely a master piece. And 
indeed they are all in high degree excellent. Truly, my Lords, we have this day lost no time at all. 
For I do assure you that if our attendance here were for many days, I for my part would willingly 
sit them out to hear so pious, so wise, and indeed politic instructions as these are. They are papers as 
admirably well penned as any I ever heard. And, I believe, if the truth were known, your Lordships 
are all of the same opinion. 

The Earl of Pembroke said, There is not one thing in them all, which, as far as I can see, deserves 
in the least degree to be excepted against. On the contrary they all deserve the highest commenda- 
tion: containing advices far more excellent than I could have expected to have met with in the letters 
of a trading company.... The Lords under the influence of Gondomar were now abashed and silent; 
only one of them said to the accusers of the company, What strange and unaccountable measures 
are these that you have taken! to have called us together, and to make us sit and hear all these things, 
which are entirely opposite to your own informations, and which meet, as you find, with universal 


* “Mr Deputy, that these papers before us are the production of one Pen, is very plainly discernible: 
they are Jewels that all came out of one rich cabinet, of which we have undoubted reason to believe that 
you are the true Possessor” (Peckard, Memoirs, p. 133). 2 Memoirs, pp. 129 f. 
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approbation. To which one man of a bold spirit replied, We shall still in the end carry our point. 
These, my good Lord, are not the letters and instructions which we meant. The company have 
others no doubt in private, which they secrete, and which if they could now be found, would 
quickly silence them. We have lately heard of things passing in their courts which would surprise 
you. 

On which one of the council rose and said My Lords, such malevolence and injustice is unequalled: 
such proceedings are not to be endured. But unprincipled malice has a face too brazen to be ashamed 
of anything.... 

That very night, after this meeting, one of the clerks of the council came to Lord Southampton and 
told him that his deputy that day gained a most compleat victory, and had extorted the highest 
commendations even from the Lords of the adverse party: and it was supposed that proposals would 
be made to him to engage in the king’s immediate service. But for all that, my Lord, said he, depend 
upon it, such the times are, your patent is irretrievably gone. 


Back, now, again, to Jebb: 


And though he easily foiled the cabal whenever they demanded audience in so ill a cause as theirs, 
yet they were restless enemies: at last they brought in I know not how many sheets of articles and 
accusations against the government of the Virginia company. These they presented to the lord 
treasurer Cranfield and other grandees of the Spanish faction. They gave in this charge upon a 
Thursday+. The lord treasurer gives notice of it to the deputy, and requires his punctual answer to 
all particulars by the next Monday in the afternoon. The deputy protests against these proceedings 
as an insupportable hardship put upon them, and craves more time, at least one week more, but is 
austerely refused by the lord treasurer and denied one hour longer. If cardinal Wolsey be still 
famous ever since king Henry the seventh’s reign for one strange dispatch, posting to the emperor 
Maximilian at Calais and back again to Richmond in the compass of three days, I must needs think 
this as remarkable, which Mr. Ferrar and two other gallant gentlemen performed on this occasion 
though sitting still. For being treated so severely by my lord treasurer, he presently assembled the 
company, before whom all the articles of the charge held reading three hours. The company refer 
themselves and all their concerns entirely to the joint care of the honourable the lord Cavendish, 
sir Edwin Sandys and Mr. Nicholas Ferrar. These three made it midnight ere they parted; they ate 
no set meals, they slept not two hours all Thursday and Friday nights; they met to admire each other’s 
labours on Saturday night, and sat in judgement upon the whole until five o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing: then they divided it equally amongst six nimble scribes, and went to bed themselves as it was 
high time for them. The transcribers finished their task by five o’clock on Monday morning; at six 
the company met in court, and took a hasty review of it by twelve at noon; at two in the afternoon 
they resolved to meet and carry it to the council board, where their adversaries were talking merrily, 
that now the patentees were coming with blank paper io require more time. When the answer was offered at 
the council the lords were astonished and almost affrighted at the bulk of it, asking them, if they had 
not employed all the scribes in London? It was run over very swiftly in six hours or thereabouts, to the 
entire satisfaction and joy of some, but to the extreme regret and discontent of the other party, who 
were so baffled by this answer, that they attempted no more at the council board, but only in West- 
minster Hall, to void the patent; where though the deputy managed a righteous cause with all the 
industry and dexterity imaginable and natural to him, yet by a nicety in law such a defect was found 
in the patent, that it was voided and nulled by sentence of court. So the colony languished, and the 
most flourishing plantation in the world was almost blasted under new lords and new laws.? 


Of this strenuous week-end feat, two other accounts exist—those of Peckard, 
and of Woodnoth, a relative of Ferrar. From Woodnoth we learn® that Sir John 
Danvers made up a partie carrée, Ferrar having divided the work into four, not three 


1 Thursday before Easter [i.e. Apr. 10] 1623 (Peckard, p. 141). 
2 Two lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 213 f. 3 Skipton, p. 72. 
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parts, “wherein he would take that of the greatest labour.” Though Peckard’s 
special contribution is to the dramatic climax}, his eighteenth-century-bred ‘heroic’ 
sense imparts (or—who shall say?—imports) to his rendering a grand turn to which 
we cannot, here, pretend indifference. Thus: 


-.-all to no purpose. For the king, notwithstanding his royal word and honour, notwithstanding the 
grant under the Great Seal of England, notwithstanding all that should bind the conscience and direct 
the conduct of an honest man, was now determined with all his force to make the last assault2. 

With a desperate, a sacred—and, doubtless, an infinitely exasperating—aplomb, 
the company played its trump card, an eulogistic bulletin featuring Virginian 
Utopia. 

This “testimonial” they “exhibited at the council board,” whereat the sharpers 
made to turn the tables?: 


the Lords in Gondomar’s interest became enraged, and resolved upon the last violence. They there- 
fore now drew up a great number of charges, utterly false and slanderous...under the invention and 
direction of Gondomar, and the Lord Treasurer Cranfield...who now undertook either by consent 
to get, or by force to wring the patent out of the hands of the company. 


So confronted, on the Easter Thursday 


Mr Ferrar taking up the bulky burden, said he thought it impossible to assemble the company, and 
answer so many, and such strange articles, in so short a time as two days, for Sunday was not a day for 
business, and therefore he humbly besought their Lordships to allow him only a week, and he would 
desire no more. Upon this the Lord Treasurer cried out in great wrath, Not an hour longer than 
till Monday afternoon, and therefore take up the papers and be gone. 


The rest is better in Jebb. ... 


In spite of these able refutations, and though the hostile faction, led by the Earl 
of Warwick, was a small minority of the Company and could make little headway, 
their unholy collusion with King James prevailed. 

A Commission of enquiry went to Virginia, and, as was expected, reported un- 
favourably. The Spanish match, moreover, being still intended, the king was very 
much the slave of the Spanish Ambassador. The Company was twice summoned 
to surrender its charter and twice refused. Nicholas Ferrar was sent to the House of 
Commons with a petition, which was favourably received, but James forbade 
Parliament to meddle with colonial matters, and this hope was dashed to the ground. 
A writ of Quo Warranto was issued, and in 1624 a judgement in favour of the 
Crown was promulgated. The king made braggart talk of Virginia, how “by the 
next Parliament they should all see it; he would make it one of his masterpieces, as 

* “When it [the six hours’ reading] was done, all was a considerable time deep silence and astonishment. 
The adversaries of the company were all perplexed, and confounded, and in shame retired home. They had 
however sufficient presence of mind to secrete and convey away the Answer they had required. It neuer 


appeared more, and the company neuer heard what became of it.” 
2 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 140. 8 [bid. p. 141. 
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it well deserved to be.” But his promises “were but fair words, as the event showed, 
for all was let loose,”’ wrote, long afterwards, John Ferrar, “and to go to six and 
seven.” The Colony was 


never looked after, whether sinke or swimme, and hath now these twenty-four yeares since laboured 
for life, and only to subsist with much adoe,...in all these many yeares no more people in it, and they 
having little incouragement and great uncertainties whether even to be considered a colony; whereby 
men have had no heart to plant for posterity, but every man for the present planted tobacco to get 
a living by it}. 


“This,” in short, and in the words of the great historian of Virginia: 


marked the end of the romantic period of Virginia history and removed from connection with that 
province some of the most attractive personalities who ever interested themselves in American 
colonization.... Southampton, Sandys, and Nicholas Ferrar, the leading spirits among the members 
of the liberal section of the London Company, were three of the most remarkable men of that age, 
whether we consider them from the point of view of eloquence, knowledge, virtue, integrity, wisdom 
or energy”.... 

To be a leading spirit in such company—the leader, in the end, of leading spirits, 
and trusted implicitly by them—was to be a leader indeed. But, for us, there 
may be even more in it than that. In the years immediately preceding the writing 
of Shakespeare’s Tempest, Sandys had distinguished himself in Parliament by 
humane and constitutional proposals of a daringly progressive nature, and in May 
of 1614 these culminated in “‘a remarkable speech in which he maintained that 
the origin of every monarchy lay in election, that the people gave its consent to 
the king’s authority upon the express understanding that there were certain reci- 
procal conditions which neither king nor people could violate with impunity; and 
that a king who pretended to rule by any other title, such as that of conquest, 
might be dethroned whenever there was force sufficient to overthrow him®” [a 
principle that was subsequently to become “‘the cardinal whig dogma,” held, with 
whatever loss of fervour, by the Clare-bred politicians of the eighteenth century 
with whom we have dealt in Chapter Iv]. We have said so much because, in our 
opinion, no figure so appositely pre-eminent could have better served than Sandys 
to suggest to Shakespeare his Gonzalo; and however much or little of permissible 
surmise may associate the Tempest’s setting with the ideals of Sandys, whom Shake- 
speare must have known, and with Southampton, who was his dear—and may 
have been his dearest—friend, if, when Sandys, Southampton# and Nicholas Ferrar 
were “the big three”’ of the Virginia Company, and if, when the mantle of the two 

1 Perfect Description of Virginia (1649). 2 Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, u, p. 245. 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, Life of Sandys. 

* When Ferrar was first made known by Sandys “‘to those noble lords that were engaged as [Virginia] 
adventurers, about twenty peers of the realm, ...he was received with open arms by my Lord Southampton, 


the most generous patron and the most vigorous promoter of this glorious enterprise” (Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, 
p. 206). 
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older men had fallen on the younger, Shakespeare and the Tempest had never 
mutual currency between them, then, as Shakespeare himself has put it, 


I never wrote, nor no man ever loved. 


That all four were habitual gazers down New World Vistas and listeners-in to 
distant New World Symphonies can hardly, we feel, be questioned. 

But further we cherish as more than mere surmise the intuition that each was 
all-powerfully affected by the desire—irresistibly growing, but cut short in Shake- 
speare, to our infinite regret, by death—to help materialise in a factual new world 
the golden fruits of a psychological new kingdom discovered, tilled, and brought 
to harvest upon the unfathomable, unvexed deeps of minds reborn. 

One other grand ‘Virginian’ feat of Ferrar remains to be described—his saving, 
in the teeth of débdcle, and again by a prodigious muster of morale, the Records of 
the Company. 

In May, 1623, the whole of the court books had been sequestered by the Crown, 
and when on Nov. 15 a writ of Quo Warranto was issued in the Court of King’s 
Bench ‘“‘by way of a formal challenge at law,” there could be no two minds “that 
the suppression of the Company was determined by fair means or foul?.” 

“The clear mind of Nicholas Ferrar,” writes Miss Kingsbury?, “immediately foresaw the danger 
of a seizure of the documents. . .and appreciating full well [their] value. . .as political papers and also 
as evidence of the possession of land and investment of capital [Ferrar might well have been reborn, 
ad hoc such salvage, in 20th century Ireland, Russia, or Vienna], upon their return by the Privy Council,.. . 


‘did fairly copy out all the court books etc. (which cost 50) and carried them to the noble Earl of 
Southampton®’.” 


Emphatic as this may be, the words we have italicised omit to make clear the 
most crucial part of Ferrar’s initiative—the recovery of the documents, at all. For, 
as Skipton has pointed out, upon the issue of the writ 
The Company immediately protested that they could not prepare their defence without their 
records, and applied to have them returned, [which] was done on Nov. 21. 

The labour of transcription was immense, and had to be carried through, once 
more, in the face of time and of ceaseless and harassing interruptions: 

“‘Four copyists were employed, one of whom was his nephew Thomas Collett [Matric. pens. from 
Clare, Easter, 1616; B.A. 1619-20] and each page was checked and certified by the Secretary to the 
Company, Edward Collingwood, while there is evidence of his own share in the business in constant 


notes and corrections in his easily recognisable handwriting and that of his brother John. The last 
page was certified on June 19th, 1624 [Vol. 1 was completed Jan. 28, 1623-4], and five days later 


1 Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 74. 2 Records, Introduction, 1, p. 78. 

8 Some directions for the collecting materiall for the writing the life of Nich: Ferrar, a ms. in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, Mm. 1. 46 (Baker 35). The cost of transcription was borne by Nicholas himself (Kings- 
bury, Records, 1, p. 80). 
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the originals were seized by the Court party, never to be heard of again.... It is interesting to know 
[it is, indeed, as with the conviction of the Earl of Middlesex, poetic justice] that these copies, after 
having been presented to the Earl of Southampton, passed through an ascertained chain of indivi- 
duals! to the Library of Congress at Washington, where they now lie,”’ having “recently been re- 
printed in two monumental volumes” [Miss Kingsbury’s] at the expense of the government of the 
United States?. 


According to Peckard’, it was not till all was over, 


When the Lords of the council therefore had (as before related) seized the originals, Mr. Ferrar had 
all these attested copies, as yet unknown to any of the company, safe in his possession. But now when 
the Ld. Treasurer had procured sentence in form against the company, and all their muniments 
had been taken from them, Mr. Ferrar informed Sir Edwyn Sandys, and some other of his most 
intimate friends, what a treasure he had yet remaining in his hands; and desired their opinion how 
he might best dispose of them.... They were equally surprised and overjoyed and unanimously desired 
him to carry them to their late worthy Governor the Earl of Southampton. He did so, and farther 
_told his Lordship, that he now left them entirely to his Lordship’s care and disposal: that if hereafter 
there should be opportunity, he might make use of them in justification of his own, and the late 
company’s most honourable and upright proceedings. 

The Earl of Southampton cordially embracing Mr. Ferrar, said to him, You still more and more 
engage me to love and honour you. I accept of this your present as of a rich treasure. For these are 
evidences that concern my honour....They are also the testimonials of all our upright dealing in the 
business of the late company and the plantation. I cannot therefore express... [etc.]. 


It is amusing, in tracing the subsequent history of the copied court books, to 
pass from Peckard, writing in 1790, to Miss Kingsbury’s Introduction (1906): 


Soon after this interview Ld. Southampton was advised not to keep these books in his own house, 
lest search should be made there for them; but rather...to entrust them to the care of some particular 
friend....He therefore delivered them into the custody of Sir R. Killegrew, who kept them safely till 
he died. He left and recommended them to the care of Sir Edward Sackville, late Earl of Dorset, who 
died in May, 1652: and it is hoped that this noble family hath them in safe keeping*. 


* On application to the Duke of Dorset, his Grace with the utmost liberality of mind, and most polite condescention directed 
his library to be searched for this manuscript. The search was fruitless....‘. 


No wonder, for turning to Miss Kingsbury’s Introduction® we find that: 


the contemporary copies came to the Library of Congress from Thomas Jefferson’s collection... 
[being] secured when [his] books were sold at auction subsequent to his death in 1826.” 

In the sale catalogue they figure as ““No. 121. Records of the Virginia Company, 2 vols, fol. ms. 
(the authentic copy mentioned in Stith’s History),” and ‘“‘were secured by the Hon. William Byrd, 
of Westover, Virginia, from the estate of the Earl of Southampton, either at the time of his death in 
1667 or later. Since Mr. Byrd was a boy of 15 living in London in 1667, it may have been when the 
Virginia estates were left him in 1661, or even in 1687, when he made a visit to England, that he made 
the purchase... 

That Stith used these contemporary copies of the court book in his History of Virginia is apparent... 


We may pause here to retail some part of Miss Kingsbury’s estimation of the 


1 Records of the Virginia Company, Introduction, 1, pp. 79-81. 

2 Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 75. 

8 Cf. Kingsbury, Records, Introduction, 1, p. 80. 

4 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 1 56. 5 Records, 1, pp. 42, 44. 
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value of what “may well be called the Ferrar copies'”’ of the court books—the 
more so when we reflect that, 


“particularly in the second volume” even “the headings, the initial words, even the first line of 
each document, and sometimes entire documents are in the autograph of Nicholas Ferrar. The rest 
of his insertion” being usually by his assistant, who was perhaps Thomas Collett, his nephew [who 
had but recently, as we have seen, left Clare]. All of the insertions in the first volume and about 
twenty in the second are entirely in the so-called Collett autograph, numbering about the same as 
those superintended by the deputy himself ®.”’ 


In the preamble to her Introduction, entitled ‘The Character of the Company,” 


Miss Kingsbury differentiates three spheres of history which the study of these 
documents illuminates’, 


[1] The only other enterprise of which there is sufficient material for anything like an exhaustive 
study is the East India Company, and hence its records combine with those of the Virginia Company 
to supply a source of information concerning all of these companies. ..and are necessary to enable 
one to comprehend [their] life, as is its history to the understanding of their development. 

[2] It was during the life of the company that the plantation gradually assumed the aspects of 
a colony, that the settlement which was originally planned for exploration and the discovery of gold 
became a centre for the development of the natural and agricultural resources of the surrounding 
country. The origin within the colony of the assembly, of local government, of private ownership 
of land, and of freedom of trade is to be found before the dissolution of the company by the Crown. 
Therefore the records of the company, as well as those of the colony, form the material through which 
the history of the beginnings of English colonies, viewed from the standpoint of the colonist, is to be 
gained. 

[3] Their value for the comprehension of the development of political institutions in England is 
not so patent. The growing correspondence between the Crown and the Company and the inter- 
ference in the acts of the Company stand as evidence of the gradual increase of the interest of the 
Crown or its council in the undertaking. This interest was most apparent when the tobacco trade 
promised a revenue to the Crown... [etc.]. Throughout, also, is apparent the readiness to allow the 
already uncertain economic policy to be altered or nullified by the political relations with Spain, or 
because of moral or whimsical views [we commend this last to Mr J. M. Keynes and to Mr H. D. 
Henderson, lately Fellow of Clare and now Editor of The Nation @ Atheneum). 

The gradual definition of policy on the part of the Stuarts, perhaps first apparent under Charles I, 
is closely connected with the leaders of the Virginia Company. The opinions expressed in the courts 
of the Company by the adherents both of the Puritan party and of the party of the Crown [etc.]... 
the story of the formation of the Sandys and Warwick factions, resulting in the dissolution of the 
Company, furnish evidence of the gradual development of the despotic attitude of the Stuarts, 
especially in their search for revenue and in their repression of the principles of freedom. . .. 


and, penultimately, an abridgement which might lose in succinct force of instigation 


if it were grouped directly under [2], and which has, moreover, a wider reference 
than to the Sandys-Ferrar court books of 1618-24: 


Every phase of colonial development, from the mixed system which existed under the patent of 
1606 to the chartered proprietary company after 1609 and the royal province after 1624, is here 


1 Records, 1, p. 81. 

* Ibid. p.82. External, in addition to internal, evidences of extraordinary accuracy are given on pp. 83-4, 
by means of collation, more particularly, with the Ferrar(-Peckard) papers at Magdalene. F ull-page 
facsimile autographs of Ferrar and of Thomas Collett are given fronting p. 280, Vol. 1, and p. 118 (Ferrar) 
and p. 454, Vol. a. ® Records, 1, pp. 15-16. Cf. also p. 103. 
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illustrated. The transition from the chartered to the royal government in 1624, the prelude to “‘the 
most important transition in American history previous to the colonial revolt,” is only to be under- 
stood from these records, since the tendency to self-government in the colony? is one of the pretended 
reasons for the overthrow of the company.... The significance of such material is best understood 
from the fact that the constitutional law and practice of the old colonial system has not yet been 
attempted to be known?, and as yet no book has been written concerning the forms or functions of 
the British government as employed in colonial administration. 


At the risk of a little redundance (on the whole rather obliquely accretive than 
sheer), we may resort, for final epitome, amongst the closing paragraphs? of Miss 
Kingsbury’s survey— 


The object of the previous discussion has been to show that an intimate knowledge of the mechanism 
of the company, of the methods of other corporations and business houses, of the policies of the com- 
pany towards the plantation, of the growth of the colony, and of the change of the attitude of the 
Crown may be gained from the various documents...[We gain, too, evidence of the important 
organic] change of the plantation from a colony for exploitation to a colony for settlement, and the 
consequent effort of the company to stimulate exploration, settlement and the development of re- 
sources. ..[we gain, too,] proof of the liberality of the proprietors in advancing self-government... . 

[For though] the desire to cement the Colony to the State and the necessity of avoiding separation was much 
emphasised, the wisdom of allowing self-government to the colony was never once forgotten. In fact, the argument 
that democracy was unavoidable, since the planter had the privilege of the adventurer, was argued 
in opposition to the accusations of the King that the Company favoured democratic forms. This 
spirit is also seen in the tendency to address Parliament whenever possible, as illustrated in the move- 
ment for a new patent and in the settlement of the tobacco question. 


In the spirit of the sentence we have italicised, Ferrar joins hands “as over 
a vast” with another Clare-bred pro-colonial champion, Daniel Dulany* (cf. 
Chap. Iv)—a coincidence for which the whirligig of time deserves a better, a 
Eumenidean, name. 

In her description of the organisation of the Company, Miss Kingsbury writes: 
“The care of the court books was given to the deputy. It was his duty to attend 
to the engrossing of the orders and resolutions of the courts, the registration of 
letters to and from the company, and the formulation of statements to be given to 
the public. He also kept the court of the committees and supervised the issue of 
warrants.”’ 

All this history then was recorded, largely, by the brothers Ferrar, and all of it 


1 Cf. Kingsbury, Records, 1, p. 96. ‘‘The requests for the appointment of a council of state and for laws and 
orders, urgently repeated by Governor Yeardley, as recorded in the court book in 1619, give evidence that the 
source of such development was in the colony.’’ Cf. also: ‘The records of the colony were no longer simple 
reports to the Company and instructions from the proprietors, but assumed the character of political documents, 
since liberty of land and trade and the creation of numerous plantations and scattered settlements resulted 
in the growth of political forces and conditions side by side with the commercial and the economic. 

“The colony with its body of free citizens is created out of the plantation with its body of half-servile 
labourers.”’ 

2 Ibid. 1, p. 104. 3 Cf. zbid. 1, pp. 32-4, 39, etc. 

4 Who would also have rejoiced because ‘‘ these documents also throw light on the liberty of the individual, 
his exemption from taxation without his consent by the colony or by the private plantation.” Ibid. 1, p. 97. 
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preserved through Nicholas. What history he might have made had his comet heralded 
a kinder star—or had Charles I succeeded King James a few years earlier! 

No wonder his guietus est and his reward were granted, on Feb. 4, 1624, in these 
exceptional terms: 


This Indenture made the fowerth day of ffebruary 1623....Between the Treasuro? and Company of 
Adventurers & Planters of the Cittie of London for the first Colony in Virginia of the one partie and 
Nicholas fferrar ef ****** Witnesseth that whereas the said Nicholas fferrar as well in his place of 
Deputy as likewise in ye many imployments hee hath vndergone for the service of vs the said Company 
in all parts of the buisiness incident for the prosperinge and vpholdinge of the Plantaéon of Virginia, 
and hath psecuted our said service w*® such continuall fayth and industry, as if his educaton expence 
of his time and good pt of his Estate had been ordayned ther vnto, as by the ample testimony of his 
carryage and by his laborious sustentaton of exceedinge care and paynes through the many troubles 
w°" haue befallen the Company in the time of his employment hath appeared to the general satisfacton 
of the Company and apparent high desert of the said Nicholas fferrar. Know yee yt wee the said Ter 
and Company haueinge ordered to give him y® greatest guifte of Lands, that by the Lawes and con- 
stituCons of vs the said Company may be allowed in such cases of our iust acknowledgment and thank- 
fullnes vnto him; Doe by these psents give and graunt to the said Nicholas fferrar his heirs and assignes 
for ever Twenty Shares of Land Old Adventure in Virginia to be taken in such place (noe others right 
beinge.. . preiudiced) and at such time as hee or they shall thinke fitt: To be held by him and them 
with all those pryveledges freedomes and immunities w°h belonge to shares of Old Adventure for w%t 
Twelue pounds tenn shillings hath been paid: And forasmuch as all the Accompts of Receipts and 
Disbarsements, due and by him to be given in | 
accordinge to the seuerall waies of his said 7, ; Lathes Be gyen fry 
imploym® haue been soe iust and pfect as noe 
man could be supposed to haue or make any Les Gy 
iust excepton thervnto. Wee haue likewise mre amp lipembelilfe 6K 
ordered hee shall have his Quietus est acknow- 1 hircloats tr hey Key ins hes ge®Tchee: 
ledginge him the said Nicholas fferrar worthy G they pa fcalme f+ petmgrentd XE ve 
of much more regaurd then at this present Rae vu yrs Honus MO) 
the estate of the said Company is well able ; i Ae pe Doh, a7” 
to afford: in Witness and Confirmaéon # 0 ae g Lacey afrectnesy 
wherof. . . [etc].2 <p <i A fr2fip Harr, 


va Les compey 

Ferrar’s reputation had now spread scalasay Hy 4 S 

to all parts of the country, and when abode fy pore oe Vala Secegd 

in the year 1624 a parliament was Le ANCA pid aed 

called Bribe be yy ha Geigy, 
Mr. Ferrar, without his least. endeavour or Py) rada/ng Re pore of hire tte (ee Ma 


seeking after it, was by the means of some 

lords in the Virginia Company chosen a Gon Ryeawaicnes being of pike Me Healy’ tag 
member of the house of commons, as also 

sir Edwin Sandys and above a hundred other Pee , G heucS yor fte Oye 4sZ) 
gentlemen of the Virginia company. It was i 

that parliament where the lord treasurer eg fee valy dele an 9 (ia ele) — 
Cranheld hes in point of fact, mea oy Draft of a Parliamentary petition in the handwriting of Nicholas 
Middlesex] was impeached, and particularly Ferrar. (From the Peckard collection of Ferrar papers, by 
accused for oppressing the patentees. The lord courtesy of the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College.) 


' Kingsbury, Records of the Virginia Company, u, p. 516. 
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- Cavendish, sir Edwin Sandys and Mr. Ferrar were ordered by the house to draw up the charge, which 
could not be long a-doing, when those three gentlemen, who had formerly given his lordship such 
proofs of their activity, had the doing of this business. Mr. Ferrar was deputed to bring in the charge, 
and he brought it in with a speech very long but nothing tedious, for it was great natural eloquence, 
and (to speak truth) it was that gave the lord treasurer his mortal wound. But here I dare not omit 
one very remarkable passage to demonstrate how tender his conscience was towards God, and what 
a loyal obedient heart he had towards the king. For these engagements and his too free speeches 
against the will of his prince, though exceedingly well meant, were so deep and so long a regret and 
shame to him afterwards, that he was heard to say (stretching out his right hand), I would I were 
assured of the pardon of that sin, though on that condition this right hand were cut off. ‘Thus if his tongue, 
the best member that he had as the Psalmist calls it), offended him by offending his God or his king, he would 
rather go maimed to heaven, than run the least hazard of losing the right way}. 


That so exquisite a conscience should have been thus cankered shows how 
virulent an ingress upon Reason had been stolen, through its fallacious outworks of 
*‘loyalty”’ and the like, by that transcendental hocus-pocus, the Doctrine of Divine 
Right. 

Minor parliamentary occupations of Nicholas may be deduced from the following 
—and attest, again, the great and manifold? confidence reposed in him. To illustrate 
the “‘strong similarity’? between the organisation of the Virginia and other Com- 
panies, Miss Kingsbury mentions*®, znter alia, that among the Ferrar papers are 
drafts of petitions from the Commons to the king in the writing of Nicholas on 
behalf of the Turkey merchants and of the “Ginny and Binny” Company, “showing 
the intimate relations between the different movements ‘.” 

By courtesy of the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College we reproduce the 
“Ginny’”’ document, together with another on the chronic subject of Tobacco (vide 
p- 423); here, too, we may take a final liberty of large quotation from Miss Kings- 
bury’s estimate of this local, and so much more intimate, collection of Ferrar-ana. 

Under the heading “Collections in England”’ she writes?: 

The most unique collection in England for the study of the Virginia Company is that in possession 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. As the property of Nicholas and John Ferrar, who were second 
only to Sir Edwyn Sandys in their activity in the company, it would be invaluable; but its importance 
is further enhanced by the fact that it contains the correspondence and papers of Sir Edwyn Sandys 
himself. These seventy-eight papers, which are either records of the company or vitally concern it, 
cover the period of the Sandys-Southampton influence from 1617 to the summer of 1623. They 


were the property of Dr Peckard, Master of Magdalene College in 1790, and were bequeathed to the 
College upon his death. It is probable that the greater part of the collection came from the Ferrar 


1 Jebb, Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 217. 

2 “His established reputation for inflexible integrity had influenced several persons to prevail with him 
to San the executorship of their wills, and the settlement of their worldly affairs...” Peckard, Memoirs, 
p. 167. 

3 Records, 1, p. 105. 

* Cf. ibid. p. 14. “‘Most of the leaders of the Company were at the same time shareholders and even 
officers in the Muscovy Company, the Company of Merchant Adventurers, the East India Company and 
...of the Turkey, the Guinea, and the African Companies.” 

> Records, Introduction, 1, pp. 60-1. 
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family through Dr Peckard’s wife, Martha, the great-granddaughter of John Ferrar, since the 
Virginia papers form but one-third of the group. The remaining papers concern family affairs only, 
and date from 1601 to the middle of the eighteenth century. Some of them are no doubt those re- 
ceived from the Earl of Dorset by Dr Peckard, when he was preparing his Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar.. . 

In this collection are [i] twenty-three papers which are veritable records of the company... 
[ii] the series consisting of twenty letters from Sir Edwyn Sandys to John Ferrar, [shewing] more 
clearly than any other documents we Possess who the real managers of the affairs were and what was 
the spirit of the Sandys faction [and] the absolute confidence which Sir Edwyn Sandys had in John 
Ferrar and his great love for both of the brothers. . . [and finally (iii)] thirty-five letters, all but one 
or two of which were written by planters or adventurers, resident in the colony, to Sir Edwyn Sandys. 


as are the letters in the Manchester papers which Sir Nathaniel Rich and the Earl of Warwick used. 


as a basis of accusation against the management of the company, but they differ. ..in that they are 
kindly in spirit. 


Having scoured these papers vainly for any material strengthening of our point 
of view as to Nicholas’ educational initiative, we may nevertheless illustrate with a 
few quotations from them the points Miss Kingsbury makes for us, above. Thus the 
affection engendered by complete mutual reliance on each other’s effective and 
extreme conscientiousness glows in the following quotations: 

Northbourn [Sandys’ home in Kent]. St Luke. 1619. 


I accounted myself much beholden to you for your so kind visitation of me....Your courteous 
acceptance of so ordinary entertainment (for you were my friend and familiar) doth double your 
deserts. And you have trebled them by the journey you have made for me to Syon 
I return you threefold thanks and affection. 


There follows advice to turn up at a ticklish ‘Court,’ and what to do: 


if wrong be offered, you may move those of the Council which are not factious to go from the Court 
and yourself go with them, rather than the public good or justice be oppressed by faction....I am 
exceedingly loath to fail of one hour of my due time, which I know will be marked. 


Again, on May 1, 1620: 


I have not heard from you since I saw you which assures me you have been thoroughly wrought: 
and how could it be otherwise... .As for my own letters, they are ready to a hair, having spent in a 
manner all my time here in writing letters and directions to and for Virginia. For I have left neither 
person nor thing unanswered: nor omitted anything to the best of my understanding, which might 
serve for advancement of the business. So careful have I been to be no example of negligence, which 
I know our people there would be too prone to imitate... .Besides in verification of the Italian 
proverb 2 mal non viene mal scompagnato [his coachman having been beaten by thieves near Sandwich. 
The proverb is repeated when six months later he relates again to John Ferrar the burglary of his 
town house]. 


Or again (Aug. 25, 1620): 

Thus for Virginia all I trust stands well, for I have written of all things at large, and satisfied every 
point of your careful letters. 

And again (Oct. 1, 1621, during his wife’s terrible illness) : 


If my afflicted mind were capable of any joy in this world, I should greatly rejoice for your good 


recovery. Howsoever it comforts me to have continuance of such a friend, and it raises in me a hope 
that God will not abandon Virginia so long as he preserveth such an instrument for the good thereof. 
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Lastly, from Northbourne, April 22, 1622: 


Mr Bargrave! telleth me (s¢ credere dignum) that all the petitions to the King against the Company 
are set on by Sir T. S. [Thomas Smith]... [Yet] this next term I nothing doubt we shall rid ourselves. 
of these brabblements which in the end all redound to their great disgrace who procure them. 


With regard to the tone of sympathetic remonstrance in letters coming under 
category iii of the Magdalene collection, one letter, from Governor Yeardley to 
Sandys, of June 1, 1620, must suffice. Yeardley complains of the unexpected 
arrival of great numbers of people, ‘with no warning at all given to provide”’ for 
them. How to find lodgings, even, for such numbers? 


Many of them to the number of 100 at least came some very weak and sick, some crazy and fainted 
on shore and now this great heat of weather striketh many more....Yet the Company must be con- 
tent to have little service done by new men till they be seasoned... .The provision now sent. . . will 
. but serve for ten weeks, whereas Mr Farrar saith he hath sent six months provision. Mr Farar [sic] 
is my worthy and loving friend, but herein I must blame him for casting up so short allowance, also 
for clothes they come very short. Wheresoever the fault is, I know not, it behoves him to look to it, 
the people are ready to mutiny for more, affirming that more by him was promised... .Suffer me, 
I pray you, to advise you that you do not run into so great matters in speedy and hasty sending so 


1 This was not, of course, the Rev. Thomas Bargrave (p. 445), who had died the previous year, and who 
came to Clare c. 1596. We may here remark that, in his connection, Neill mentions (The English Colonization 
of America, p. 318) that when Gates made his second voyage to Virginia in the summer of 1611, an aged 
minister, by the name of Glover, who had preached in Bedford and Huntingdonshire, accompanied him, of 
whom we have a bare mention in the Preface written by Crashaw to Whitaker’s Good News from Virginia. 
One cannot but speculate as to whether this Glover was connected with the far better known Rev. Jose 
Glover, who introduced the first printing press into America (New England), and who is reputed to have 
been at Clare (cf. vol. 1, chap. rv, p. 186). Rector of Sutton, Surrey, till 1634, this latter Glover spent two years 
(1634-6) in New England, and having, on his return to Sutton, resigned his living, spent two more years in 
collecting funds for the establishment of a college in America—the college founded in 1640 as Harvard. 
Glover is supposed to have been designed for its first President, but died on the return voyage to America. 

Next best thing, however (cf. again vol. 1, p. 186), Glover’s daughter married Harvard’s actual first 
President, the Rev. Henry Dunster. This celebrity was at Magdalene College, Cambridge, in 1627, and since 
the publication of our vol. 1, that College has celebrated, in the summer of 1928, its five hundredth anni- 
versary. Glover, perhaps, and the Ferrar papers certainly approximate Clare to Magdalene in the American 
context; anyhow, we read with interest in an American paper that Harvard alumni are raising a fund to 
honour Dunster’s memory by erecting a “‘Dunster Gate and Lecture Room” and a “‘Harvard Stair”’ at 
Magdalene. Our two copies, moreover, of John Eliot’s Red Indian Bible (cf. chap. vu, pp. 336 f.) remind us 
that in Dunster, John Eliot had a firm friend who believed in the conversion of the Indians in “‘ their owne 
language and not in English,” and who later decreed that the purpose of Harvard should be “‘the education 
of the English and Indian youth. . .in knowledge and godliness.” In Dunster’s Harvard, by the way, it was 
decreed that “‘no student shall buy, sell or exchange anything of the value of sixpence, without the approba- 
tion of his parent, guardian, or tutor.’’ It was Dunster’s duty “to see that the utensils were kept clean and 
sweet; on the other hand the cook and butler were not called upon to ‘keep clean or cleanse any particular 
scholar’s spoon, cup or such like, but at their own discretion.’”’ 

Another New England contemporary of Dunster and Eliot was certainly at Clare, Ralph Wheelock (a 
relative, no doubt, of the famous Abraham). From Venn’s invaluable Alumni Cantabrigienses, the last volume 
(Saal-Zuinglius) only recently published, we may here accord him brief notation, as having “‘ Matric. sizar 
from Clare, Easter, 1623. B.in Shropshire, 1600. B.A. 1626-7; M.A. 1631. Ord. deacon. .. 1629. Went to New 
England, 1637. Settled at Dedham, Mass. Deputy to the Mass. General Court for Dedham, 1639 and 1640; 
for Medfield, 1653, 1663, 1664, 1666 and 1667. Town clerk and local justice in Dedham, 1642. Became the 
leading founder of the new town of Medfield, Mass., 1651. Died there Jan 11, 1683-4. Perhaps brother of 
Abraham (1611)”’ (cf. vol. 1, p. 145). 
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many people over hither and undertaking so great works, before you have acquainted me, and have 
truly been informed by me of the state of the Plantation, and what may be done here. If you do not 
observe this rule, I shall and must fail in the executing of your projects... . 

To revert to the session of 1624 (pp. 436-7), Parliament next proposed to take up the 
whole matter of the Company and to restore it. But the agitation was telescoped by 
a message from the king that he himself would take the affairs of the said late Virginia 
Company into his own most serious consideration and care, and thus, as far as the 
old Company was concerned, all Parliamentary action came to an end in 1624. 

Although he served on a Commission of Virginia with his brother John during 
the years 1631-4, this was the virtual end, too, of the public career of Nicholas 
Ferrar. We cannot, however, conclude this part (111) of our chapter without some 
description of the educational schemes of the Virginia Company, and some sur- 
mise as to the special zeal and influence, here, of Ferrar. 


We have had Ferrar tell us of Ruggle’s gift for ‘the educaéon of Infidell children,” 
not only however were such projects and furtherances generally of old standing, but 
the scheme, in particular, for a College in Virginia antedated at least six months 
the return of Nicholas from abroad. 

In her 90-page bibliographical list of records anent the Virginia Company 
(1600-26), Miss Kingsbury enumerates! “A letter to the Mayor of Salisbury con- 
cerning a college for Virginia,” dated March 29, 1618. Of the specific contents of 
this document we are unfortunately ignorant. 

Next comes, Nov. 18, 1618—some few weeks after Ferrar’s return—“‘Virginia 
Council. Proprietary instructions to George Yeardley, governor of Virginia.” 
From this “‘letter, written to the authorities of the infant settlement at Jamestown?,” 
we may excerpt the following: 
whereas by a special grant and license from his Majesty, a general contribution over this realm hath 
been made for the building and planting of a college for the training up of the children of those 
infidels in true religion, moral virtue, and civility, and for other godliness, we do therefore. . .order 
...a convenient place to be set out for the planting of a university at the said Henrico in time to come®, 
and that in the meantime preparation be there made for the building of the said college. . .[etc.]... 


ten thousand acres to be allotted and set out for the endowing of the said university and* college with 
convenient possessions. 


A week [writes Neill*] after the date of this communication, a ripe scholar in England, the Rev. 
Thomas? Lorkin, subsequently distinguished [1623] as secretary of the English embassy in France, 
writes to an acquaintance: ‘a good friend of mine’ proposed to me within three or four days a condition 


1 Records, 1, p. 129. 

2 Cf. Edward D. Neill, p. 110. The English Colonization of America during the Seventeenth Century (1871). 

8 N.B. In this context the italics, unless otherwise stated, are ours. 4p. are; 

5 Rev. Thomas Lorkynge, matric. pens. from Clare, 1566, took his B.A. 3 years later as ‘Larkyn,’ and 
d. c. 1596. Was this the father? Rev. John Larkin or Lorkin, son of John Lorkin, was adm. pens. at Clare 
in 1636. 
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MERCATOR’S VERSION, circa 1630, OF WHITE’S (THE EARLIEST) MAP OF VIRGINIA 
In Vol. 1 of De Bry’s America 
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FROM FADEN’S NORTH AMERICAN ATLAS, 1777 


Showing at the Falls, near Richmond, on the James River in Henrico County (N.W.) 
the estate of the Virginia Company’s intended College, circa 1619-20 
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of going over to Virginia, where the Virginia Company means to erect a college, and undertakes 
to procure me good assurance of £200 a year, and if I shall find any ground of dislike, liberty to 
return at pleasure. 

The offer, after due consideration, appears not to have been accepted, and 
nothing more was done until the reorganisation of the Company in April, 1619, 
and the election of Sir Edwyn Sandys as its presiding officer. 

Now who was this good friend? 

If we turn up Thomas Lorkyn in Venn’s Alumni, we discover that he took his B.A. 
from Emmanuel in 1600-1, and later accompanied, first, Thomas (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Puckering upon his travels, 1611-13; next, 1619-20, Robert Cary, Earl 
of Monmouth. As secretary to the embassy which negotiated the French, as opposed 
to the unpopular Spanish, marriage of Prince Charles, he cannot have been dis- 
liked by the leaders of the Virginia Company. Now Ferrar’s travels began in April, 
1613, and under such auspices that he may well have met Lorkyn with Puckering, 
whose father had been an intimate of Henry, Prince of Wales, but lately (1612) 
deceased. 

We suggest that it was Ferrar who urged Lorkyn upon the directorate, as he, 
later, probably urged Copeland for the mastership of the College. 

A second point emphasised by our italics is the expansion of the College scheme 
into the idea of a University, from which it would seem the College was to be dis- 
criminated, much as the two are kept apart in Oxford and Cambridge. 

We suspect this development to have arisen from the reaction upon Sandys of 
Ferrar, who had been concentrating for years, and in the zest of foreign travel, 
upon the art, especially, of constructive institutionalism, and who had but recently 
torn himself with reluctance from a soil, at Cambridge, in which he would fain 
have taken root. “Even better than living in a University, to help make one”’ was, 
we believe, his silver lining to a cloud of nostalgiac regret. 

The collections resulting from the ‘‘King’s Brieft”’ (cf. Chap. vil, p. 367) on 
behalf of the College amounted, eventually’, to £2043. 25. 114d. (it would be 
amusing to know whether Gransden made a special effort), and at a meeting of 
the Company on May 26: 

Mr Tier [Sir Edwyn Sandys]...conceaued it the best fittest; that as yet they should not build 
the Colledge, but rather forbeare a while; and begin first with the meanes they haue to provide and 
settle an Annuall revennue, and out of that to begin the erecton of the said Colledge: And for the 


performance hereof also moued, that a certaine peece of land be laid out at Henrico [cf. Plate I, fig. 2] 
...and for the planting of the same send presently flifty good persons to be seated thereon. ..and 


1 This most admirable device is one that might well be revived—on behalf, for instance, of our Memorial 
Court extensions. 
2 By May 26, £1500 (Records, 1, p. 220), “equal to 35,000 dollars in purchasing power” (Bruce, 1, p. 362). 
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to || haue || halfe the benefitt of their Labor and the other halfe to goe in setting forward the worke, 
and. for mayntenance of the Tuto's & Schollers. 


On June 14, a committee? of eight was appointed, but that Nicholas was not a 
member seems immaterial when we reflect that John Ferrar, Sandys, and Sir 
John Danvers (George Herbert’s step-father) were of the number. Neither was he 
a member of a select committee appointed on Feb. 2, 1619-20, to advise as to the 
best use that could be made of a sudden gift of £500 for the Indian college (the 
donor signing “Dust and Ashes” to a letter couched in a rather rollicking species 
of Old Testamentary style). Again, however, John was ipso facto member, while 
amongst the seven others was Dr Winston, fellow-Physic-Fellow, as we have seen, 
of Nicholas at Clare. 

On Nov. 17, 1619, Sandys, in a long and able speech, adverted to the educational 
programme in a manner which not only gives colour, again, to our surmise that 
something much more significant than a mission college was in ultimate aim, but 
also suggests, through the relative extent of the various appropriated acreages, how 
weightily the matter stood to other radical commitments. For 


Mr. Thier. ..recalled to their remembrance, how by their Comission sent by Sir George Yeardley 
they had appointed 3000 Acres of Land to be sett out for the Governor. ..12000 Acres of Land to 
be the Comon land of the Companie; viztt three thowsand in each of the ffower old Burroughes— 
10000 acres of Land for the uniuersity...; of which—rooo for the Colledge for the conuersion of 
Infidells.. . . 


“By 1620,” then, writes Bruce?, “the College Lands, spreading over 10,000 acres, had been care- 
fully laid off, and one hundred tenants sent out to cultivate them. This ground, which was probably 
as fertile as any in Virginia, seems to have been, in some part at least, situated on the south side of 
the James River; but the far greater part lay on the north side of that stream, beginning at Henrico# 
and running thence towards the Falls (vide Plate I, fig. 2). In more recent times many estates widely 
celebrated for their productiveness have been carved out of this noble domain, and it has always 
formed one of the most valuable areas of its extent in that division of the country. At the date when 
reserved by the Company for the use of a seat of learning, it was still in its primeval condition, but 
as the Colony’s population increased, every acre of its surface was sure to come under cultivation, 
to the extraordinary profit of whosoever should be entitled to the proceeds. A large proportion of 
the soil lay in the immediate valley of the river, and thus possessed, not only the extreme fertility of 
bottom lands, but also all the facilities for the transportation of crops furnished by the proximity of 
deep water. 

By itself alone, this great tract made up a vast endowment worthy of the memorable scheme it 
was designed to advance—an endowment not exposed to those different vicissitudes which are so 
often destructive of mere personality. Time could not obliterate that form of property; it would 
only add to its value.... 


1 Records, 1, p. 220. 

* “Mr Thrér” had “moued” that it consist “of choice Gentlemen... ; being a waighty busines [else- 
where described as a ‘rare Trust’], and so greate, that an Account of their proceedings therein must be 
giuen to the State.” Ibid. p. 231. 

° Institutional History of Virginia, Chap. rx, pp. 365-6. 

* “Smith [the famous Captain John, explorer and cartographer] states that the site of the College was 
twenty miles from Henrico: it lay about five miles from Pierce’s plantation on the Appomattox river.” 
Bruce, I, p. 363. 
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Even the most arid bursarial mouth must needs, here, water. And it zs clear that 
the scheme was conceived in an intimate knowledge of Oxford-Cambridge funda- 
mentals?. 


“So much” writes Bruce (1, 363-4) “‘at heart did the Company have the foundation of the college 
that, in the fundamental orders and constitutions adopted in 1619 and 1620, there was inserted a 
clause requiring the annual appointment of a carefully selected commission composed of five or seven 
persons, who were expected to take under their charge all the business relating to the establishment 
of the institution.... The Treasurer was ordered to keep separate accounts of the college funds, 
and from time to time to make special reports respecting them to the auditors, and through the 
auditors to the general court. These various provisions show, not only the extraordinary interest which 
this body took in the proposed seat of learning, but also the practical manner in which they en- 
deavoured to ensure its early and successful inauguration (Orders and Constitutions, 1619, 1620, 
p. 24. Force’s Hist. Tracts, vol. m1).”’ 


In this passage, our italics draw attention to what we may dub the altruistic 
collusion which now seems, to us, to insist on being read between the lines. 

For one thing, the court (of some fifty to sixty persons) held “‘att M? fferrars house 
7 Julij 1620” seems to have been composed, if not packed, with well-wishers, of 
proven mettle and conscientiousness—as though a liberal phalanx was accreting 
in the tenour of such circumstances as do give import to the saying “‘he that is not 
with us is against us.”” And amongst a kind of old guard of dutiful committeemen, 
we find, with pleased surprise, the names of “Toby and Ed. Palavicine” and ‘‘M" 
Rugels”—who had just vacated his Fellowship to tutor, from 1620 till his death in 
1622, the two sons of Toby?, 3rd son of Sir Horatio Palavicino®, at Babraham Hall. 

At this court we find the rulers of the reconstructed Company taking a firm grip 
of the reins—determined, too, to drive a well-conditioned horse out of a well- 
scoured stable. 

Beneath the marginal title ‘‘Vnitie” we discover a firm resolve that 


the late distrac€ons of the Company by partialities and facéons are first to be removed and that by 
taking away the causes of them [which are mainly] matte’ of Accompts. . .. lett the Audito™s accor- 
dinglie divide themselvs into fower Companies each takinge their parts & following them throughlie 
till they be dispatched. . .4. 


1 Income was to be “derived from four sources— 

1. The proceeds of the labour of the tenants to be assigned to the college lands. 

2. The amounts to be paid for the support of the pupils capturing the endowed scholarships and fellow- 
ships offered by the East India School. 

3. The interest from the College Fund when invested by the Treasurer of the Company. 

4. The Tuition fees of such of the planters’ children as would, in the course of each year, attend.”’ Bruce, 
I, pp. 365-6. 

2 “Palavicino, Tobit (? Tobias). Matric. Fell.-Comm. from Clare, Michs. 1606....B. May 20, 1593 at 
Babraham, Cambs. Succeeded to the estates of his brother Sir Henry, 1615. Purchased a great part of 
Great and Little Shelford, Cambs. Squandered his wealth and was imprisoned for debt in the Fleet. Married 
Jane, dau. of Sir Oliver Cromwell.” [‘‘Palavicine,”’ in the Records, is sic.] 

‘**Palavicino, Henry. Matric. Fell.-Comm. from Clare, Michs. 1606.... Knighted, Feb. 16, 1610-1. Married 
Catherine, dau. of Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.B. Died Oct. 14, 1615.” (Wenn, Alumni Cantabrigienses.) 

3 “Merchant and political agent.” See Dictionary of National Biography. 

* Records, 1, p. 388. 
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Amongst these four pairs of auditors we find Henry Briggs, the eminent co- 
discoverer of logarithms, who had urged young Nicholas to accept the Readership 
in Geometry at Gresham College, while Edward Herbert figures on two out of 
three express inquisitorial triads. That Winston figures in none of these pragmatic 
grouplets is no cause of wonder when, turning back a few pages to the “court of 
23 ivnis,” we find Sandys “acquainting the court... of a very difficult worke and of 
great importance w was referred to himselfe and D* Winston of Collectinge all 
the Adventurers from the begininge into a booke to be putt in print as now deter- 
myned?.”’ 

Less rigorous collusion may be inferred from the piquant manner in which anony- 
mous gifts? blow in, as if by a sort of concordat with the backwash of ill winds. 
This practice began earlier. The leading gift, that of “‘Dust and Ashes,” was 
wafted, so to speak, upstairs, on Feb, 2, 1618-19, as if by an easing zephyr from 
a basement area of spiritually negative self-feeling: 

Sir [addressing Sandys], your charitable endeavour for Virginia hath made you a father, me a 
favourer of those good works which, although heretofore hath come near to their birth, yet for want 
of strength could never be delivered (envy and division dashing these younglings even in the Womb), 
until your helpful hand, with other favourable personages. . .[etc]...I am encouraged to tender my poor 
mite; and although I cannot with the princes of Issaker bring gold and silver covering, yet offer you 
what I can, some goats’ hair [£/500, ahem. . .], necessary stuff for the Lord’s tabernacle, protesting... 
I rest, ab famo [sic] DUST AND ASHEs?, 

The next anonymous windfall, “at the sitting downe of the Court” on July 21, 
was by a boisterous gust which deposited the following articles: 

A Communion Cupp wtt the Couer and case. A Trencher plate for the Bread. A Carpett of 
Crimson Veluett. A Linnen Damaske table cloth—with a “good luck in the name of the Lord... 
and bless you in all your proceedings even as he blessed the howse of Obed Edom‘.” 

Neither of these gifts is likely to have emanated from Ferrar; in the first case 
the amount of the sum, and in both cases the accompanying verbiage, preclude. In 
a third case, 15 Nov. 1620, “‘after the Acts of the former Courte were read a straunger 
stept in presentinge a Mapp of S" Walter Rawlighes...w* the same fower great 
books as the guifte of one. . . [for the College]. . . that desyred his name might not be 
made knowne.” Here it is the books that rule out Ferrar, for three volumes by that 
“distinguished calvinist” Dr William Perkins, who had been a lecturer at Cambridge, 
weigh down, in the other scale of probability, St Augustine’s City of God. 

On 30 Oct. 1621, a Committee including Nicholas, with John, Ferrar, met to 
consider the erection of the Copeland East India Company’s public free school in 
Virginia (of which hereafter), and in this case it may be a homing rat we smell 


1 Records, 1, p. 369. 2 Ibid. pp. 247, 248, 421. 
3 Quoted by Neill, The English Colonization of America, pp. 117-19. * Records, 1, pp. 247-8. 
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beneath this concealing wainscot: “‘It was also informed, by a gentleman of this 
committee, that he knew one, that desired not to be named, that would bestow 
£30, to be added to the former to make it an £100, towards the building of the 
said school.” 

However, if his relation to such gifts is dubious, Ferrar’s influence upon bequests 
can hardly be gainsaid. Ruggle’s liberal legacy! we have already noticed, but 
another Clare? testator was probably influenced by Ferrar—the Rev. Thomas 
Bargrave, ‘‘a nephew of the Dean of Canterbury (cf. Chap. v, pp. 246-8), who came 
to Virginia in 1618 with captain John Bargrave, also his uncle, and the first in the 
colony to establish a private plantation’”’ (Neill’s English Colonization of Virginia, 
p- 319). ““Thomas Bargrave, from having held a living in the colony, was so much 
interested,” writes Bruce’, “in the College’s advancement, that, when he died, he 
left it a collection of volumes valued at one hundred marks.”’ 

That Ferrar’s father, a confirmed conversionite, should benefit the ‘‘Infidell’’ 
College, was only to be expected. In his will, of 23 March 1619-20, he left £3004, 
“‘to be paid when there shall be ten young savages placed in it; in the meantime 
£24° to be distributed to three discreet and godly young men in the colony, to bring 
up three wild young infidels in some good course of life.” 

Old Mr Ferrar had ‘‘lent his great parlour and hall for the governors of the 
Virginia Company to meet in weekly, and was much joyed to see his son as heartily 
affording his assistance to Sir Edwin as he entreated it in this hard work®.” He had 
been born at Hertford, which benefited, as did Nicholas in Hertford, by his will: 
*‘Ttem, I give unto my son Nicholas Farrar my house at Hertford called the Bell. ...” 

Truly, as to the College-University scheme ‘‘an early and successful inauguration” 
was to be expected, with so varied, and so spontaneous—even sprightly—a back- 
ground of support. 

“As if to give an additional assurance of success’ the Company despatched to 
Virginia, as general “Deputy” for the College lands, etc., George Thorpe, “a 
member of the King’s Privy Chamber, and a man distinguished for zealous piety 


1 Ruggle had appointed his “dear and loving friends, Mr. Doctor Winstone and Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, to 
be supervisors and overseers” of his will, an item of which “‘was no doubt due to the influence,” thinks 
Mayor, of Ferrar. “I give and bequeath one hundred pounds towards the bringing up of the infidels’ children 
in Virginia in Christian religion,” etc. Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 12-13. 

2 “Bargar or Bargrave, Thomas. Matric. pens. from Clare, c. 1596; B.A. 1599-1600; M.A. 1603; B.D. 
1610; D.D. 1621, as Bargrave. R. of Jevington, Sussex, 1614-21. Died 1621.” Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses. 

3 Institutional History of Virginia, 1, p. 365. 

4 “The first and largest of his charitable bequests.”’ Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 60. 

5 “Twenty years afterwards, in order to secure the benefit of this clause. .. Mr. George Menifie presented 
to the General Court ‘an Indian boy of the County of Rappahannock,’ who had been baptized, and for ten 
years. ..educated among the English colonists.”’ Bruce, 1, p. 365. 

§ Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 205, 340 f. 
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and fine scholarship.... In 1619, the General Assembly! [of the Colony, i.e.] had 
urged the Company to send out the mechanics of various kinds who would be 
required to erect the buildings; it was probably the men dispatched in response to 
this earnest appeal who, some time previous to 1622, contracted with Thorpe to 
supply the bricks for the main structure. But whatever steps had been taken towards 
the actual construction of the College were brought to a sudden and terrible halt 
[by the Massacre] in March of that year; seventeen persons residing on the College 
lands perished. ..among them Thorpe himself, whose extraordinary efforts for the 
Indians’ conversion did not save him from the fatal stroke of the tomahawk.” 

All this from Bruce®, who might be backed, when dealing with the Sandys- 
Ferrar régime, to roll a periphrasis with Gibbon. For the rest of the way, we may 
rumble, with him as coachman, in a vehicle that gradually transmutes into a hearse. 


The Company refused to yield to. ..discouragement®. In May, 1623, thirteen months after the 
massacre..., there were still attached to the College lands numerous persons who had survived the 
Indian assault. The Company now gave strict instructions as to what these remaining tenants should 
do for their holdings’ improvement. . .for instance they were required to erect substantial dwelling 
houses, to plant orchards, and to lay off gardens; and in return for the use of the soil were expected, 
in addition to working six days for the public benefit [this savours of Gonzalo’s Tempest communism], 
to deliver to the public store annually one pound of silk, twenty bushels of corn, and sixty pounds of 
tobacco. Above all, the Company ordered the Governor and Council to see that the bricklayers 
engaged by Thorpe to construct the College building should be compelled. . .to carry out their 
contract. “The work, by the assistance of God, shall again proceed,” the Company proudly declared 
when unjustly reflected upon by the faction led by Alderman Johnson and others; and the energetic 
steps taken by this body almost immediately after the massacre show that these words were not spoken 
in idleness. 

But an event far more blighting to the College’s prospects than that great catastrophe was now 
impending;...the revocation of the Company’s Charter, which was finally consummated only a 
year after their noble resolve was pronounced. 

But for that revocation, the Company would, without doubt, have pressed the scheme to the com- 
pletion so carefully and prudently provided for. The massacre had not diminished the College’s 
endowment; the fertile lands still remained untouched, and only needed a new supply of laborers to 
afford the entire amount of income justly expected of them; the large fund collected by individual 
subscriptions, the additional sums bequeathed by benevolent testators, all were still intact... 

Had the Company’s letters-patent not been recalled, the College, before the end of a decade, 
under the influence of that body’s direct and energetic supervision, would have been placed on a 
lasting foundation. 

The original plan of making the education of the Indians its primary object would have been 
rejected altogether in consequence of the massacre, and the institution would have stood forth as the 
earliest of all the seats of learning established on the American continent for the benefit of the trans- 
planted English.... 

Virginia, in such an institution—[it is the author of The Institutional History of Virginia who speaks] 
—would have possessed a foundation that would have been clothed with the deeply romantic interest 
thrown around the colleges of the Old World by the beautifying touch of time, and by the glorious 
achievements of their sons on every stage of action through a succession of centuries‘. 


* The College had no burgess in the Assembly of 1619, but ten years later we find two representatives of 
“the plantation at the College.” Bruce, 1, p. 367, footnote. 2 Bruce, I, pp. 367-8. 

* One of their stunts, it appears, was to get out a Ballad concerning the Massacre (Records, No. 630, p. 189). 
Called Good News from Virginia, this was to go “‘to the tune of All those that be good fellows.” 

* Bruce, I, pp. 368-70. 
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Yes—and, to us, more. That College might well have risen in the likeness of 
Barnabas Oley’s ranges (the east and south blocks) of the Old Court of Clare; or 
Clare, perhaps, even, have imitated America. 

From such a fascinating cul-de-sac of speculation we must turn, to “look now 
upon that? picture and on this?.’’ 

Three years after the charter was recalled, the scheme of the College was so 
entirely in abeyance—it was, indeed, so wholly lacking in a direct representative 
in the Colony—that when Governor Yeardley’s widow wished to deliver up the 
valuable articles given to the institution by English benefactors, and long retained 
in her husband’s custody in anticipation of its early foundation, there was no one, 
except the Governor and Council, who appeared to have the slightest authority to 
receive them. It was in these officials’ possession that she was compelled to place 
the silver-gilt cup, the two chalices in their cloth-of-gold cover, the crimson velvet 
carpet with its gold and silver fringe, the white damask communion cloth, and the 
four embossed books on Divinity [to say nothing of Bargrave’s bequest of books], 
which pious and philanthropic friends had fondly hoped would adorn the chapel 
and the library of the projected seat of learning beyond the Atlantic. 

“The College itself soon became a mere name, which crops up here and there in 
the records of subsequent years.... As late as 1666, nearly half a century after 
the scheme was first broached, one of the tracts belonging to the College was still 
known as the “College Plantation®,” but the College itself remained in abeyance 
till Dr Blair, who was appointed by the Bishop of London in 1685, restored it 
under the name of the ‘College of William and Mary.’4”’ 


1666: [Annus Mirabilis. | 


In that year, there were standing on the estate three tobacco barns, each sixty feet in length, a farm- 
house fifty feet, and three dwelling houses ranging from thirty to fifteen feet...the annual income was 
estimated at six pounds stirling. 

Next year: 
the memorable storm always designated as the “Great Gust,” the most frightful recorded in the 
Colony’s annals, occurred, and all the buildings and the larger proportion of the timber of the place 
were hurled by the tempest to the ground. 

Six years previously a clergyman who had lived in Virginia dedicated to the 
Bishop of London a pamphlet in which he mourns such a paucity of schools that 
“there was a very numerous generation of Christian children born in Virginia 
unserviceable for any employment of Church or State,” and adds that the members 
of the House of Burgesses were “‘usually such as went over servants thither; and 
though by time and industry they may have obtained competent estates, yet... were 

1 Bruce, 1, pp. 368-70. 2 Ibid. pp. 370-1. 


8 “This plantation was composed of lands lying in the Surrey county of that day.” Jbid. p. 371, footnote. 
4 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 63. 
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unskilful in judging of a good estate either of Church or Commonwealth, or of the 
means of procuring it.” Other testimony is even stronger; in 1698, e.g., Sir Josiah 
Child states “Virginia and Barbadoes were first peopled by a sort of loose, vagrant 
people,” etc. etc., and Neill, corroborating, declares that “ generation after gen- 
eration, the illiterate and unruly continued to be transported to Virginia, until, 
as the accurate Stith, the first native historian of that Commonwealth, admits, it 
was disgraced in the eyes of the world.” 

The College, or University, would have changed all that. And even after the 
débacle of 1624, there just might have been a College with Nicholas Ferrar at its head. 

We have already in this chapter and in Chapter Iv (p. 184) mentioned one 
Patrick Copeland, whose instant friendship with Ferrar and subsequent devotion 
to Ferrar’s memory bespeak an intimate affinity. 

From our long quotation from Bruce (1, 368-70) about the prospects of the College in 
1622-4, we purposely omitted the following sanguine item—“The devoted manager, 
Thorpe, had fallen, it is true, but it was not impossible to fill his place by the 
appointment of one equally pious, equally zealous and efficient.” | 

Bruce curiously does not instance Copeland in this connection, much less the 
greater might-have-been (for the knowledge of which we have Copeland himself 
to thank) of Ferrar himself in charge, upon the spot. | 

At an important Quarter Court held on July 3, 1622! (amongst Clare names are 
Ruggles [sic], Binge, and Collett), in the record of the “Committee appointed 
for the College for this present year’’ (Sandys and both Ferrars being of its number, 
eight in all) there was read 


The report of the Corhittee touching Mt Coplands placinge and entertainment in Virginia...they 
hauinge thought fitt he be made Recto of the intended Colledge there for the conuersion of the 
Infidells and to haue the Pastorall charge of the Colledge tenants about him, [etc.]...and haue 
likewise admitted him to be one of the Counsell of State in Virginia. 


How this came about one may now relate, since it brings Ferrar into close, and 
perhaps into originating, contact with yet another aspect of education—the general 
free-school education of the young. 

Although he is not mentioned in the Dictionary of National Biography, four 
chapters? are devoted by Neill to Patrick Copeland—whose names suggest that he 
came from Scotland, and perhaps from Aberdeenshire®. 


1 Records, u, pp. 77-91. 

* Chap. vu, “ Patrick Copeland, Chaplain of East India Company”; Chap. vu, ‘‘Copeland’s Services to 
Virginia Company”’; Chap. rx, “Copeland’s Sermon at Bow Church”; Chap. x, “‘Copeland’s residence at 
Bermudas; and the educational development of America.” 

* Almost as we go to press, this guess is verified. In Scots Worthies (p. 58) the Rev. J. B. Craven records that ‘“‘a 
sum of money had been ‘mortified’ at Marischal College, Aberdeen for, weekly, ‘“‘ane lesson in theology,” by 
“a faithful son of Bon-accord, ‘ Master Patrick Coupland, preacher to the navie and fleit of the right worshipfull 
the East India company, within the realm of England’.” 
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COPELAND’S LAND OF HOPE, VIRGINIA 


In 1600, the. East India Company had been organised ‘‘with the rich merchant 
Thomas Smith (later Sir Thomas, who helped to ruin the Virginia Company) as 
governor.” 

Actuarial anxiety combined with superstition enjoined on sucht men what a few, 
co-members, doubtless urged in all sincerity—the meetness of providing ships 
with chaplains. A trading-port was soon established at Surat, and Patrick Copeland, 
a real latter-day saint, was amongst the first draft of propitiatory mascots. 

Copeland’s first return to England was during Ferrar’s absence abroad, and was 
signalized by his bringing with him “‘a talented native youth whom he had taught 
chiefly by signs ‘to speake, to reade and write the English tongue and hand, both 
Romane and Secretary, within less than the space of a yeare®’.”’ This youth it was 
decided by the Company and by Archbishop Abbott, on Copeland’s suggestion, 
ought to be publicly baptized “‘as the first-fruits of India.” 

On Dec. 22, accordingly, a tremendous crowd turned out, largely composed, no 
doubt, of such as “when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar. . . will lay 
out ten to see a dead Indian”—and this one was alive. “The Privy Council, the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen, the members of the East India and the sister Company 
of Virginia, with difficulty waded through the ‘sea of upturned faces’ overflowing 


_the approaches” to the church of St Dennis. The baptismal name, Petrus Papa, or 


Peter Pope, was chosen by King James himself, “that odd compound of cant, 
coarseness, and sottishness.”’ 

A year or so later, Copeland and his convert sailed for the East, in the Royal 
James, one of a fleet convoyed by Sir Thomas Dale, late Deputy-Governor of Virginia. 
They did not stop, however, in India, but went on, through a terrible tempest 
(“such was this storm, as if Jonah had been flying into Tarshish,”’ wrote Copeland), 
to China and Japan, where Petrus seems to have done credit to his teacher’. 

The return journey from ‘Firando’ to the Thames occupied some nine months, 
from Dec. 1620 to Sept. 1621. Half way, at “Cape Bona Speranza,” the Royal 
James had met another convoy outward bound. and “as they had given a good 
report of Virginia’s prosperity, Rev. Mr Copeland . . . induced the ship’s company 
to contribute over seventy pounds sterling for the promotion of some benevolent 
work in the Colony?*.” 

A month after the ship’s return, Mr Deputy, then John Ferrar, laid Copeland’s 
offer and request for advice Bie the Court on Oct. 24, 16215. A Committee was 

1 Cf. Wyndham Lewis, The Art of Being Ruled. 
2 Cf. Copeland’s Sermon of April 18, 1622, Virginia’s God be Thanked. 
3 “Latin epistles addressed by him early in the year 1620 to the Governour of the East India Company... 


have been preserved...which indicate...how apt to teach was Copeland.” Neill, p. 109. 
4 Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, 1, pp. 346-7. 5 Records, 1, pp. 532-3- 
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at once appointed to treat with him, both Ferrars being of it; he was at once, too, 
rewarded by being made “a free Brother of this Company,” by being promised in 
“bestowal some proporton of Land... and further itt was thought fitt allso to 
addmitt him ef // to // the number of some other speciall Benefactors vnto the 
Plantaéon whose memoriall is preserved.” 

Once more such spontaneity gives measure of the official zest for disinterested 
benevolence. 

The outcome was “‘the first free foundation designed for the benefit exclusively 
of the Colony’s white children.” | 

The Committee were soon at work, and, significantly we think, almost as prompt 
with a decision. It had been uncertain whether a school or a church was needed 
most, but on Oct. 30 it was emphatically decided, “for many important reasons,” 
as the Court was told next day, 


to resolue for the erectinge of a publique free schoole w" beinge for the educaton of Children and ground- 
inge of them in the principles of religion Ciuility of life and humane learninge serued to carry with it the greatest 
waight and highest consequence unto the Plantatons as that whereof both Church and comonwealth take their 
originall foundaton and happie estate, this beinge also like to proue a worke most acceptable vnto the 
Planters, through want whereof they haue bin hitherto constrained to their great costs to send their 
Children from thence hither to be taught. 

Secondly it was thought fitt that this schoole should be placed in one of the fower Citties and they 
conceaued that Charles Citty, of the fower did affoord the most convenient place for that purpose as 
well in respect it matcheth with the best in holesomnes of Aire [this sounds like Ferrar, recollecting 
how good it had been to escape to Bourn from debilitating Cambridge], as also for the comodious 
situaéon thereof, beinge not far distant from Henrico and other particular Plantaéons. 

...It was also thought fitt that this as a Collegiate or free schoole should haue dependance vpon 
the Colledge in Virginia w*" should be made capable to receaue Schollers from the Shoole [ste] into 
such Scollerships and fellowshipps as the said Colledge shalbe endowed withall for the aduancement 
of schollers as they arise by degres and deserts in learninge. 

That for the better mayntenance of the Scholem? and Vsher intended there to be placed it was 
thought fitt...that 1000 acres of land should be allotted vnto the said Scolle, and that 5 psons... 
should be forthwith // sent // ...to manure and cultiuate the said land.... 

That it should be speacially recomended to the Gouernor to take care that the Planters there be 
stirred vp to put their helpinge hands towards the speedy buildinge of the said Schoole in respect 
their Children are like to receaue the greatest benifitt thereby: And to let them knowe that those that 
exceed others in their bounty and Assistance herevnto shalbe priuiledged with the preferment of their 
Children to the said Schoole before others that shalbe found less worthie. 


Here, following Skiptonian precedent, we must almost insist on plumping for 
the voice, hand, pen, or whatsoever it be called, of Ferrar, particularly in the 
passage we have italicised. With regard to the clause connecting School and Col- 
lege, less than forty years previously Archdeacon Robert Johnson (born at Stam- 
ford, 1540, matriculated Sizar at Clare Hall, 1557-8, d. 1625) “finding none,” 
says Fuller, “left as many free schools in Rutland as there were market towns 
therein, one at Oakham, another at Uppingham, well faced with building and 
[happy phrase] lined with endowments,” a charter being granted by Elizabeth 
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REDSKIN BLUE-COATS 


three years later appointing “‘governors . . . of the Free Grammar Schools of Robert 
Johnson, clerk.” For the linking up of free school with College and University 
Johnson took especial care, founding no less than five divinity scholarships at each of 
the four Cambridge colleges—Clare, St John’s, Emmanuel, and Sidney Sussex. The 
first, moreover, of his three wives was Susannah, sister of Jeremy Davers (or 
Danvers), a Fellow of Clare Hall. 

The next two Virginian free school developments involve some (not intentionally) 
humorous suggestion and phraseology. “Dust and Ashes” once more addressed 
the Company, in a letter read at the Quarter Court of Jan. 28, 1621-2, in which 
he discreetly chided the Company and the Hundred of Southampton for having as 
yet done nothing with his previous gift, ““a great and the most painefully gained part 
of my estate.” He went on, however, to offer to make the original gift up to £1000, 


““if you will procure that some of the male Children of ye Virginians (though but a fewe) be brought 
over into England? here to be educated & taught, & to weare a habit as the Children of Christ’s 
Hospitall do...and [to be] placed in London either in Christ’s Hospitall? or els in the Virginian Schoole 
or Hospitall (as it may be called) & by the wills and guifts of good men yearly augmented, where the 
Company may haue an ey ouer them & be (as it were) nursinge ffathers unto them....But if you 
in yo™ Wisedomes like not of this moéon then my humble suite...is that my former guift of 550! be 
wholly imployed & bestowed vpon a free Schoole to be erected! in Southampton Hundred... 
wherein both English & Virginians may be taught together...* [etc.].”’ 


The romantic spectacle of Red Indian Blue-Coat boys was not however to 
beguile the London groundling—nor, even, learned Redskins become, as was con- 
templated, in 1620%, Fellows of Virginia’s College. 

For the second proposition we may adjourn to Neill (pp. 130 f.): 


About this time a young Puritan minister, John Brinsley, a nephew of the so-called English Seneca, 
the distinguished Bishop Hall...who in after life became the author of many classical and theological 
treatises, prepared a little book suitable for the projected school in Virginia...a plea for learning & 
the schoolmaster. He stated that the incivility ‘amongst many of the Irish, the Virgineans, & all 
other barbarous nations’ grew ‘from their exceeding ignorance of our holy God, and of all true and 
good learning’. On another page...it [is] his unfeigned desire to adapt the book ‘ for all functions and 
places, & more particularly to every ruder place, as to the ignorant country of Wales, & more 
especially to that poor Irish nation, with our loving countrymen of Virginia.’ 


On Dec. 19, 1621, accordingly, it was “‘signified vnto the Court of a booke compiled 


1 The fervour of both these projects we find Sandys abating with some worldly-wise cold water. “But for 
his owne pticuler iudgement, he doubted that neither of the two courses pticularised...would attaine the 
effect so much desired: ffor to send for them into England...he feared might be farr from the Christian worke 
intended, Againe to begin w* buildinge of a ffree school for them in Virginia he doubted (consideringe that 
none of the buildinges there there [sic] intended had as yet prospered,) by reason that as yet through their 
dotinge so much vpon Tobacco so such workmen could be had but at intollerable rats [stc], it might rather 
tend to the exhausting of this sacred Treasure in some smale fabricke than to accomplish...[etc....He there- 
fore wishes] that all things being debated at full and iudiciously se wayed some constant course might be 
resolued on and pursued”’...[etc.]. ‘In the midst of this narra€on”’ a second gift of four books is made by the 
same “‘pson refusinge to be named” who had already presented four—without which proviso we might have 
laid this gift to Ferrar, on the strength of “‘a smale Bible richly imbroydered.” Records, 1, p. 589. 

2 Records, 1, p. 586. 3 Cf. Neill, English Colonization of America, p. 120. 
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by a paine-full Schoolm’ one m* John Brinsley . . . to pvse” which a select committee 
—including Copeland, “‘M" Nicho: ffarrar” and “Mr Binge”’—was appointed. 

On Feb. 13, 1622, Copeland “moued... that for somuch as there was now a 
uery good Scholler... [of] good testimony for his sufficiency and |lin|| learninge 
and good carriage” this “pson’’ should be considered for the post of usher of the 
school. The ‘‘pson,’’ however, turned out to be “‘vnwillinge to goe as Vsher or with 
any lesse title than mt of the said Schoole” etc., whereat the Committee somewhat 
resentfully reflected (Feb. 27, 1622) that “many sufficient Schollers did now offer 
themselues to goe vpon the same condigons as had bin proposed to this Party1.” 


A 
CONSOLATION 
For our Grammar 
ScHOOLEs or a faithful and most comfortable in- 
couragement for laying of a sure foundation 
of a good learninge in our Schooles 
and for prosperous building thereunto; 
More specially for all those of the inferiour 
sort and all 
rude countries and places, namely, 
for Ireland, Wales, Virgina, with the Sommer 
lands 
and for the more speedie attaining of our 
English tongue by the same labour, that all 
speake one and the same 
language: 

And withall for the helping of all such as are de- 
strous speedlie to recover that which they had formerlie 
got in the Grammar Schooles and to proceed aright 
therein for the perpetual benefit of these our 
Nations, and of the churches 
of Christ. 

London: Printed by Richard Field, for Thomas Man, 
dwelling in Paternoster Row, at the Sign 
of the Talbot: 1622 


By March 13, however, the court were satisfied with his “sufficiency and Dili- 
gence in frarhinge vp of youth”; so the Party’s conditions are conceded, and he is 
requested to 


“procure an expert writer to goe ouer with him that can withall teach the grounds of Arithmaticke 
...[etc.]...and for y® Children the Companie haue...vndertaken to prouide good store of books 
fittinge for their Vse for w* their Parents are to be aunsweareable.” 


Finally, all? things promising so well, it was decided that a thanksgiving sermon 


1 Records, 1, pp. 606-7. 

2 E.g. too, besides “the safe arriuall of their Shippes [a fleet of nine] and people” [800 men, women, and 
children], ‘‘the great hopes the ffrench Vignerons haue conceaued of makinge plenty of good Wyne in 
Virginia” (Records, 1, p. 627) and an intimation that “mt John Berkley Mf of the Iron works in Virginia...had 
with extraordinary skill and industrie brought that longe desired worke to so good forwardness as to vnder- 
take...confidently to make Iron there by Whitsontyde next”? (Records, u, p. 629). 
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be preached “‘at Bowe Church,” by Copeland, on April 17, “about 4 of the Clocke 
in the Afternoone for w purpose M* Carter is appointed to giue notice... to all 


the Companie.”’ 


VIRGINIA’S GOD BE THANKED 


OR 
A SERMON OF 
THANKSGIUING 
FOR THE HAPPIE 
successe of the affayres in 
VIRGINIA this last 
yeare 


Preached by Patrick CopLAND at 
Bow-Church, in Cheapside, before the Honorable 
Vircinia Company, on Thursday, the 18 
of Aprill 1622. And now published by 
the Commandement of the said hono- 
rable COMPANY. 


Hereunto are adjoyned some Epistles, 
written first in Latine (and now Englished) in 
the East Indies by Peter Pope, an Indian youth, 
borne in the Bay of Bengala, who was first taught 
and converted by the said P. C. And after bap- 
tized by Master John Wood, Dr. in Divinitie 
in a famous Assembly, before the Right 
Worshipfull, the East India Companv, 
at S. Denis in Fan-Church Streete 
in London, December 22, 

1616. 


LONDON 


Printed by J. D. for William Sheffard and John Bellamie, 
and are to be sold at his shop at the two Grey- 
hounds in Corne-hill, neere the Royall 
Exchange. 1622. 


We can imagine no more signal instance of tragic irony—of irony, indeed, almost 
farcically tragic—than the actual and the supposed condition of Virginia as ex- 
tolled by Copeland in the voluminous eloquence of this sermon. 


*‘A few days,” writes Neill (pp. 169-70), ‘‘after the election of Copeland as Rector of the College 
[July 3, 1622—his sermon had been published on May 22], but before he could make arrangements 
to leave, a tale of horror spread like wild-fire through the streets of London, the hearinge of which 
made the ‘hair of the flesh to stand up,’ and froze the hearts of those who had been devising good 
things for Virginia. 
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‘A ship arrived from America with the horrible tidings that—at the very hour they were engaged 
in public thanksgiving for the happy league of peace with the Indians at Bow Church—the Colony 
was a scene of desolation.. The treacherous Indians, on Good Friday, had risen, simultaneously 
attacked the several settlements, and killed nearly three hundred and fifty persons.” 


Had Copeland but preached a few hours earlier, his eloquence could hardly 
have been held as overblown, considering its ulterior object of making not merely 
mouths, but purse-mouths gape, and even as an authentic evocation of the sense of 
Virginia’s prosperity. 

Though his themes were elaborated about the ubiquitous main theme of 
DANGER, he spoke as one who dreads foul weather when the barometer is at 
high “set fair.”’ 

Copeland’s subject was their dangers, deliverance, and consequent duty; and his 
text, a part of the 22nd verse of the 107th Psalm, was forthwith buoyantly launched 
upon a swelling portrayal of “the actions and feelings of sailors in a violent storm, 
and their joy at reaching a quiet haven},” 


It is next to famine, imprisonment, and a deadly disease to be a seaman ; for as one saith, “‘ Navi- 
antes neque inter vivos neque inter mortuos,’’ sailors are neither amongst the living nor yet amongst the dead, 
as, having a few inches of plank between them and death, they hang between both, ready to offer 
up their souls to every flaw of wind & billow of water wherein they are tossed. The immovable 
rocks, and the mutable winds; the overflowing waters and swallowing sands; the tempestuous storms 
& spoiling pirates, have their lives at their mercy and command. Mariners, living in the sea almost, 
as fishes, having the waters as their necessariest element, are commonly men void of fear, venturous, 
and contemners of danger; yet when God, on a sudden, commandeth a storm, and sitteth himself 
in the mouth of the tempest, when their ship is foundred with water under them ; when life and soul 
are ready to shake hands and depart this present world, then even these nought-fearing fellows, these 
high-stomaked men, tremble for fear, like faint-hearted women, that shrink at every stir in a wherry 
on the River of Thames, in a rough and boisterous tide, or like unto a young soldier, which starteth 
at the shooting off of a gun... 

But you will say, what needeth all this discourse touching the danger of sea-men: we are met to- 
gether for another purpose—to giue thanks ynto God? Beloved, I doe confesse, indeed it is so, that 
the end of our present meeting is for Thankesgiuing. But how can we euer be feelingly thankfull as _ 
we should, in word and deed, if wee know not the danger wherein wee are, and the deliuerance 
vouchsafed vnto us? Will not the true knowledge and deepe consideration of these make vs put so 
many the more thankes vnto our sacrifice of prayse? 

Wherefore, I beseech you take to heart—First, the danger of your people in their passage both to 
Virginia and after their landing. Secondly, the danger of your whole colony there. Thirdl , the danger 
of yourselues here at home... 

And, first,...Surely, if some hundreds of those that miscarried in the infancie, and at the first 
beginning of your Plantation (which is exceedingly bettered in these two yeeres), were now aliue, 
I thinke they would speake no otherwise than Job spake: Wil you giue the words of thé that are 
afflicted to the winde? Will ye not beleeue in what danger we were when some of vs made shipwracke 
vpon the supposed inchanted Ilands; when others of vs encountred with bloudie enemies in the 
West Indies; when many of us died by the way; and when those that were left aliue, some perished 
ashore for want of comfortable prouisions and looking vnto, and others were killed with the bowes 
and arrowes of the savages, vpon our first landing there? I presume I speake to melting hearts of 
flesh, as tenderly sensible of your brethren’s woe, as heartily thankful for your owne good. 


* Cf. Neill, The English Colonization of America during the 17th century, Chap. 1x, from which we quote. 
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And now, Beloved, since the case is altered, that all difficulties are swallowed vp. And seeing first, 
there is no danger by the way; neither through encountering of enemy or pyrate; nor meeting with 
rockes, or sholes (...from all which your ships and people are farre remoued, by reason of their faire 
and safe passage through the maine Ocean) ; nor through the tediousnesse of the passage beinge now 
farre better knowne than before, and by that meanes the passage itselfe made almost in so many 
weekes as formerly it was wont to be made in moneths, which I conceaue to be through the blessing 
of God, the maine cause of the safe arriual of your laste fleete of nine sayle of ships that not one 
(but one in whose roome there was another borne) of eight hundred, which were transported out of 
England and Ireland! for your Plantation, should miscarry by the way; whereas, in your former 
voyages, scarce 80 out of 100 arrived safely in Virginia. 

And, secondly, seeing there is no danger after their landing, either through warres or famine, or 
want of conuenient lodging and looking to, through which many miscarried heretofore, for, blessed 
be God, there hath been a long time, and still is, a happie league of peace and amitie, soundly con- 
cluded and faithfully kept?, betweene the English and the Natiues, that the fear of killing each other 
is now vanished away.... 

...seeing, I say, that now all former difficulties (which much hindered the progresse of your noble 
Plantation) are remoued, and, in a manner, ouercome: And that your people in your colony (through 
God’s mercy) were all in good health, euery one busied in their vocations, as bees in their hiues, at 
the setting saile of your ship, the ‘Concord,’ from Virginia in March last, O what miracles are these? 
[stc] O what cause haue you and they to confesse before the Lord his louing-kindness, and his wonder- 
full workes before the sonnes of men. 


The second aspect of danger and ‘‘deliuerance”’ (“for I must intreat you to giue 
me leave to joyne danger and deliuerance together, for the better stirring of you 
up to your dutie”)—the complete abandonment of the Colony—was quite on the 
cards circa 1610. 


But if neither the danger of your people, nor the danger of your whole Colony abroad...be enough 
to stirre you up...then I beseech you zn the third place, to consider the danger of your own selues here 
at home, & what masse of money haue you buried in that Plantation? How many of you had it 
‘not made to wish that you had neuer put your hand to this plough? Nay, how many of you had it 
not made to shrinke in your shoulders; and to sinke (as it were) vnder the burden, and to be quite 
out of hope for euer seeing penny of that you had so largely debursed? 

And now, Beloued, is not the case altered? Are not your hopes great of seeing, nay, of feeling 
within a few years of double, treble, yea, I may say, of tenfold for one? 

Do not all of you know what that religious and judicious overseer of your College lands there 
writeth unto you from thence?? “‘No man,” sayeth he, “‘can justly say that this country is not capable 
of all those good things that you in your wisedomes, with great charge, have projected, both for her 


1 William Newce and Daniel Gookin of County Cork inaugurated, in 1621, the transport of Irish folk 
to Virginia. . 

2 “On both sides of that narrow strip of settled country were the Indians. In the past they had not always 
been friendly. Of late, however, good feeling appeared to have been established. Indians came and went 
freely in the villages of the colony, and visited the lonely farmhouses strung along the river. There 
is reason to think that the Powhatan, or Great Chief, of the surrounding Indians was sufficiently far- 
sighted to perceive the danger to his people of the presence of the white men, and that he had long wanted 
a pretext on which to incite his ‘braves’ to war. This was given early in 1622. An Indian who had killed 
a white man was killed by the settlers. Soon afterwards Indians in war paint burst across the boundary of 
the colony, all along its length, like a rising tide across a dike. Dreadful scenes followed. At many of those 
lonely houses a handfull of settlers fought for their lives against a horde of savages. In the main, however, 
the invasion was unsuccessful.” P. 42, An American History, by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Professor of 
History in the College of Charleston (Ginn & Co., 1913). 

3 George Thorpe, who had just been, or was just being, killed. 
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wealth and honour, and also all other good things that the most opulent parts of Christendome do 
afford, neither are we hopeless that this country may also yield things of better value than anv of 
these” [he might have almost been foreseeing post-War finance]. 

And surely, by that which I haue heard and seene abroad in my travailing to India and Japan, 
I am confirmed in the truth of that which he doth write; for Japan, lying in the same latitude that 
Virginia doth—and if there be any ods, Virginiahath them, as lying more southerly than Japan doth— 
Japan, I say, lying under the same latitude that Virginia doth, aboundeth with all things for profit 
and pleasure, being one of the mightiest and opulentest Empires in the world... 

And had you not a taste of some marchantable commodities sent vnto you from Virginia some 
yeeres ago...? Have you not now great hopes of abundance of corn, wine, oyle, lemmons, oranges, 
pomegranats, & all maner of fruites pleasant to the eye and wholesome for the belly? And of 
plentie of silke, silke-grasse, cotton, wooll, flax, hemp, &c., for the backe?... 

Heard you not with your own eares what Mr. John Martin, an Armenian by birth (that hath lived 
now six or seven yeeres in Virginia... who also far preferre Virginia to England...) said in the audience 
of your whole Court, the 8* of this instant? I haue travailed, said he, by land over eighteen seueral 


kingdomes, and yet all of them, in my minde, come farr short of Virginia, 


The folly of stocking Virginia with ne’er-do-wells was next driven home—such 
as “offer themselves hand-over- 
head,” for instance, amongst 
preacher-candidates, one of whom 
was described in the East India 
Company’s minutes as “of strag- 
gling humour, can frame himself 
to all company, and delighteth in 
tobacco and wine”—in short, a 
pot-house dilettante. At the same 
time, England at large and the 
City of London in particular may 
well be relieved of “overflowing 
multitude” by judicious trans- 
portation: 

For I have heard many of the pain- 
fullest labourers of your Cittie, euen with 
teares, bemoane the desolate estate of 
their poore wiues and children, who, 
though they rise early, taw & teare their 
flesh all the day long with hard labour, < 
and goe late to bed, & feede almost all del. Raymond MacGrath 


the week long on browne bread & cheese, Arms of Virginia. 


yet are scarce able to put bread in their mouthes at the weeke’s end, and cloathes on 
their backes at the yeare’s end...[etc.]. 





working up to a comprehensively broadcast finale: 


let it be your greife and sorrow to be exempted from the company of so many honourable minded 
men, and from this noble Plantation, tending so highly to the advancement of the Gospell, and to 
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the honouring of our drad Soueraigne, by enlarging of his kingdomes, and adding a fifth croune unto 
his other foure: for ‘En dat Virginia quintam’ is the motto of the legal seal! of Virginia. 


“The effect of the Sermon in Bow Church,” Neill concludes, “‘was most happy. 
Increased interest in the welfare of the colony was manifested by the London 
people, and the Company resolved to push on the work of education with vigour. 
In the month of June there sailed from England Leonard Hudson, a carpenter, 
his wife, and five apprentices, for the purpose of erecting the East India school at 
Charles city.” : 

An ardent supporter, we must here record, of the Ferrar-Copeland intentions 
was Dean John Donne, who also preached “‘with passionate eloquence,” in this 
behalf, with this fortissemo: 


Preach to them doctrinally, preach to them practically; enamour them with your justice and (as 
farre as may consist with your securitie) your civilitie; but inflame them with your gentleness and 
your religion.... 

We shall have made this island, which is but as the suburbs of the old world, a bridge or gallery 
to the new; to joyne all to that world which shall never grow old, the kingdom of heaven.? 


Even after the massacre, both school and college were much at heart. George 
Thorpe being known for dead, the Company “made a particular request’’ that 
George Sandys, the brother of Sir Edwyn and famous translator of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, then Treasurer of the Colony, should take charge of the college affairs 
which “‘we esteem... not only a public but a sacred business”; while a year after 
the Company’s dissolution, an abortive attempt was made to erect the East India 
free school. : 

We may turn to Bruce for epitaph to this cultural might-have-been: 


The havoc wrought by that catastrophe [the massacre] was, apart from...the loss of life..., in no 
respect a greater cause for sorrow than in the destruction it precipitated on this well-considered 
scheme for the establishment of an important free school in the heart of Virginia. Such a scheme 
would not only...[etc.] but also have set an example of private benefaction, which, on account of 
the success attending its practical operation, would have been imitated by a great number of persons 
anxious to advance the cause of education in the Colony’s various communities. 


‘‘As it was,” Bruce runs on into the commencement of his next chapter’: 


‘The plan of the East India School very probably influenced Benjamin Symmes, about twelve years 
after the proposed institution had come to naught, to establish an endowed free school in Virginia. 
Symmes was born in 1590; and, in 1623, the year following the great massacre, so fatal to the East 
India and other benevolent schemes, he is found residing at Bass’ choice, situated in the modern county 


> 66 


1 On Oct. 20, 1619, the Company appointed a Committee to meet at Sir Edwyn Sandys’, “‘to take a cote 
for Virginia, and agree upon the Seale,”’ the device being inspected a month later. ‘‘'The face of the legal seal 
was an escutcheon, quartered with the arms of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, crested with a 
maiden Queen, with flowing hair and eastern crown; supporters, two men in armour.” Cf. Neill, footnote, 
pp. 161-2. 

2 As quoted in Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 63. 

3 Institutional History of Virginia, vol. 1, Chap. vu: “Free Schools: The Symmes and Eaton.” 
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of Isle of Wight. As his will leaving valuable property for the support of the free school projected 
[therein]...bore the date of Feb. 1634-5, his bequest precedes by several years the Rev. John Harvard’s 
far more famous gift, which became the corner-stone of Harvard College. In reality we are indebted 
to Benjamin Symmes for the earliest foundation for free education made in English America by a 
citizen of an English colony; and for that reason his name is entitled to extraordinary honour in a land 


where the free school system has been carried to the highest state of usefulness perhaps to be observed 
on the globe.”’ 


We have as yet—having had, be it said, no time to search for it—no direct! 
evidence of intercourse between Symmes and Ferrar, nor yet between Ferrar and 
Edward Palmer (died before 1625) of Leamington, Warwickshire, an uncle of 
the unfortunate Sir Thomas Overbury, “a man of wealth and learning’ who 
owned much property in both New England and Virginia, of whom Fuller in his 
Worthies writes: 


His plenteous estate afforded him opportunity to put forward the ingenuity implanted by nature 
for the public good, resolving to erect an academy in Virginia. In order whereunto he purchased an 
island, called Palmer’s Island unto this day, but in pursuance thereof was at many thousand pounds 
expense, some instruments employed therein not discharging the trust reposed in them with corre- 
sponding fidelity. He was transplanted [as though in the course of some potting-out campaign] to 


another world, leaving to posterity the monument of his worthy, but unfinished intention.? 
We hear more of this scheme in Bruce (I, 372), who tells us that Palmer 


provided that in case there was a failing of heirs in certain lines of descent from him [it appears 
from the event that no such failing occurred], his estate in America was to be used in founding and 
maintaining a great seat of learning on the James River; and with this were to be connected gub- 
ordinate schools to be known by the name of Academia Virginiensis and Oxoniensis....The most 
advantageous site which the Colony afforded was to be chosen for these combined institutions: and 
preparatory to building, the utmost care was to be taken in bisecting the plot with a series of streets 
or alleys not less than twenty feet in breadth [at that time, no doubt, an enlightened dimension]. 
Whoever could prove that he was sprung in the male branch from John Palmer, of Leamington, the 
benefactor’s grandfather, was to be admitted to all...classes...without first having to pay a fee after 
the manner of the schollars, and as a spur to diligence in the hours ordinarily devoted to recreation, 
the pupils, it would appear, were to receive without cost lessons from two painters, one set of which 
was to be given in water-colors, and the other in oil. 


But whether Ferrar’s influence lay or did not lie behind such conditional 
scheming is as nothing to the chances, poignantly hinted by Copeland, of Ferrar’s 
electing to set going himself the march of liberal intelligence in America. 


Later on® in the Life by Dr Jebb there comes a passage which describes Ferrar’s 
free and edifying hospitality at Little Gidding, and which Jebb puts forward 
expressly in answer to a type of remonstrance whose pertinence it does less to meet 
than to offset: 


I have given [he writes] this larger account of him and his other recluses as to their openness and 
easiness of conversation to prevent the common objection against this way of living, that “‘it is pity 


* Nor yet with William Whitehead, of whom Bruce (1, 348-9) writes: ‘it was probably to the East India 
School that William Whitehead, of London, in Dec., 1622, bequeathed twenty pounds sterling, provided 
that an aunt [specified]... died before him; and also that the school had been built within the first three 
years following his decease.” 2 We re-quote from Neill, p. 220. 

° Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 248-51. We have reserved the gist of this passage for quotation later. 
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such holy men should deprive the world of their company and example.’ It was not then so necessary 
for so illustrious a saint to go out into the troublesome world (though he intended it one day, as shall be 
related anon), when the world came after him, hundreds and thousands at several times, hardly one 
day passing in which some considerable friend, either friend or stranger, did not come to pay him 
reverence, as of old they did to the Anthonys and the Hilarions and others the fathers of the church 
and desert. 


To the exciting words italicised, Mayor appends as footnote, “This does not 
appear in our life; perhaps the design was that confided by N. F. to Copeland, a 
minister in the Somers Islands, who ‘informed sir E. Sandys and others of the 
company, that he verily believed Mr. Ferrar was determined sometime to leave the old world 
& settle in Virginia, GS there employ the extraordinary talents with which God had blessed 
him & spend his life in the conversion of the natives or other infidels in that country’; adding 
“if he should do so, I will never forsake him, but wart upon him in that glorious work?.’’ 

This is Peckard’s report of Copeland’s utterance, and saddles Ferrar with a je 
ne sais quot of what we suspect in Copeland to be, at least intermittently, a con- 
version-complex. 

This is not the side of Ferrar that needs accentuating—far from it. His secular! 
creativeness was quick with the spirit of private sublimation, and is that in him 
which must be for ever “‘modern,”’ and eternal. 

To Skipton? is due the credit of rescuing, for “the world,” a truer report of 
Copeland’s intimation. Amongst John Ferrar’s missing memoranda for his life of 
Nicholas, the following is in the nature of a recent recovery. On the eve of his 
death, Nicholas, as we shall see, had given impulsive if not febrile orders for the 
instant burning of all his books, and the rumour of this deplorable act of the local 
Prospero was wafted by winds not wholly unmalignant to Bermudas: 


To this day (? 1646), many yt have come to Gidding from farre parts of ye land, have enquired of 
ye cause yt he burnt his Books, nay it was divulged & written beyond sea, & not only in ye old world 
but to ye Summer Islands & Virginia in ye new World, where it was known to many, & one Mr Cope- 
land a Minister in ye Summer Islands his old acquaintance who was of opinion yt N.F. would in ye 
end leave all ye old World & go to Virginia in ye New World, & employ those excellent rare gifts yt 
God had given him, such he thought no man in ye world had better, & spent his talent in America, 
& if he do (sayd he) I will never forsake him but wait upon him in yt glorious work. This man being 
in ye Summer islands heard ye news of his burning his books upon his Grave, but beleev’d it not, and 
decryde it: ye like letters were also written to many in Virginia, to blast his reputation, but their 
wicked endeavours were in vain. 


How disproportionate this ‘‘other exceedingly important fact,” similarly re- 
covered— 


1 “The Company was not only interested in the economic and industrial development and the necessary 
political forms of the Colony, but, as Sir Edwyn Sandys declared, it had a higher purpose than the Muscovy 
and the other commercial corporations. This high ideal is proved by the attention which is devoted to plans for the 
College, by the appointment of ministers, by the collections in the churches, and the gifts received; but the 
theory that the chief motive of the enterprise was religious is not supported either by the spirits or the data of 
the enterprise” (Kingsbury, Records, 1, 78. The italics are ours). 

2 In the article ‘‘ Little Gidding and the Non Jurors”; The Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1921, pp. 65-6. 
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And there is pictured in ye frontispieces the Church and a Nun in black vail with her string of 
beads in her hands going to Church. 


“This is a definite statement that the woodcut on the pamphlet is a picture of 
the little church as it stood in Nicholas Ferrar’s time,” etc. 

As to Copeland, what was the end, we are bound to ask, of one who tends to move 
apart for us, with Barnabas Oley and Sir Edwyn Sandys, into a special arcanum 
of effective selflessness, amongst the many honourable intimates of Ferrar? 

According to Jebb “the care and charity” of Nicholas Ferrar had not been 
content to “confine itself to Virginia, for he and his ingenious brother. . . frankly 
bestowed two shares of land they had in Bermuda for the maintenance of a 
free school there”; an endowment which, on the revocation of the Company’s 
charter, was further increased when Nicholas transferred, to the Bermudas! or 
Somers Island Company, an out-growth of the Virginia Company, the £300 his 
father had bequeathed for the Indian College?. 

To the reputed fanciful original, then, of Shakespeare’s Tempest island Copeland 
(not, alas, with Ferrar, though perhaps instead of him) repaired, and there: “on an 
isle of the sea, as suitable for contemplation as Patmos, inclined to the simplest 
forms of worship consistent with propriety, efficacy, and solemnity, and was con- 
vinced that the State should never interfere with any religious work that did not 
disturb its peace, nor retard the prosperity of the commonwealth.” 

But even the Bermoothes must have still been subtly vexed, for Copeland, with 
his wife and others, soon left them for an islet of the Bahamas group, “to form a 
church which should have no connection with the State,” the James River Puritans 
in Virginia being invited to join these squatters on “Eleuthera.” “The Virginia 
Nonconformists declined the proposition, but soon after moved to the vicinity of 
Annapolis, on the shores of the Chesapeake (and the home-town of Carroll and of 
Dulany, cf. Chapter 1v, p. 169 and Plate XXII), and it was by their influence that 
province passed the ‘Act of Religious Toleration’ which gave Maryland a favour- 
able reputation throughout the civilised world?.” 

Meanwhile Eleuthera proved wanting in even simple delights, and worse, of bare 
supplies, and many Eleutherites returned to Bermuda, where Copeland’, “by then 
more than fourscore years of age,”’ must soon have died. 

* For the Bermudas, also, Ferrar had been “Deputy” until King James, with scant ado, suppressed the 
charter of the Bermuda Company “by letter merely” (Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 77), in the casual 
relish, as it were, of the auguster sabotageing, under the Great Seal, of the Virginia Company. 

* Neill, The English Colonization of America during the 17th century, p. 179. 

® Ibid. p. 180. “Adjoining San Salvador, the first island of the Western World descried by Columbus, 
Eleuthera appears on the maps....” 


* Copeland, we may remember, in bidding him farewell, was from Scotland (cf. footnote to p. 448), 
“a country which in the 16th century had enacted in solemn assembly that there should be a school in every 
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So a continent of aspirations dwindled, first to an archipelago, then to a fruitless 
islet, where ideal freedom might respire, as ever perhaps, upon the margin of 
existence. 

At the birth of a Utopia as tangible as Shakespeare’s was diaphanous, a comet 
had presided, and Copeland’s confident control of a tempest of eloquence had 
seemed to promise immediate ideal adolescence, or if need be a Prospero’s re- 
habilitation of a foundering fleet of souls. 

But crooked eclipses had fought against the glory of the Ferrar-Sandys régime, 
and turned a wry current against the sequent toil of their progressive waves, forcing 
them and their high-borne traffic ever farther from the enchanted shore. 

So we will soon watch Ferrar, as we have just seen Copeland, dwelling upon the 
undulant margin of routine serenity, in his atoll of Little Gidding, as one who had 
embraced in sweet acceptance, in the prime of life, a settled mood of hearkening 
to the low sounds of its ebb. 


Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end, 
—though “‘from” would here have been better than “towards.” 

Few can have dared to miscall simplicity Ferrar’s simple truth, but authority 
had tongue-tied his arts with singular success, and wrongfully disgraced his right 
perfections. 

Tired with all these, he sought not restful death but a kind of mental embal- 
ment in which his spirit might detach itself to rustle, as it were, in devoted guardian- 
ship about the too too fleshly residence of soul. 


So, when Ferrar’s eyes cleared from the sweat of conflict, it was his mother, not 
his subjective Father-spirit, that saw through them, and so seeing failed to see his 
true love’s destiny forlornly willing him. A much more substantial arrangement was, 
however, on the apis, and ogles for telling in Peckard’s fat verbiage. Once again, 
though, mother-complex swiftly smothered an alternative that might, still, have 
kept him in public life, and the introvert in Ferrar ‘arranged’ for extraversion on a 
gentler, easier plane. 


parish for the instruction of youth in Grammar, the Latin language, and the principles of religion, and at 
a later period, that the schools should be so far supported by the public funds as to render education accessible 
to even the poorest in the community.” Small wonder that Macaulay could write, in his History of England, 
that ‘“‘before one generation had passed away it began to be evident that the people of Scotland were 
superior in intelligence to the common people of any other country in Europe.” 

We learn that the John Carter Brown Library, U.S.A., contains besides a unique treatise (dated 1622), by 
John Brinsley (cf. p. 451), two sermons—one by John Donne) the other, Copeland’s Virginia’s God be Thanked. 
The Library of Mr Edward Ayer i in Chicago contains, further, the only known copy of a four-page tract, 
entitled, ‘‘ Declaration how the monies were disposed (being) collections for the Grammar Schooles, by Patrick Copland 
(sic): imprinted at London by F. K., 1622.” 
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At this time a citizen of the first class both for riches and reputation paid him a visit, and after the 
warmest expressions of the highest opinion of his extraordinary talents, and integrity, thus continued, 
Mr. Ferrar, I have an only daughter, who, if paternal affection doth not too much influence my judg- 
ment, is both wise and comely: indeed it is confessed by all that she is very beautiful, I know her to 
have been virtuously educated, to be well accomplished, and to be of an amiable disposition. If you 
will be pleased to accept of her as your wife, I will immediately give you with her ten thousand 
pounds. Mr. Ferrar was much surprised, returned his sincere thanks, but said he was not worthy of 
so great a treasure. The citizen however persisted, said he was really in earnest to bring about the 
connection: that at present he only made his proposal with intent to give him an opportunity to 
consider of it. After a few days he came again, and asked Mr. Ferrar if he had advised with his friends 
concerning his proposal, saying, They all know me well. Mr. Ferrar answered that he had not; for 
you I perceive, Sir, are greatly mistaken in me, first in having too high an opinion of my abilities, and 
next with respect to my estate, which you perhaps may conceive to be what it is not. I think myself 
infinitely obliged to you for your good will towards me, and for honouring me so far as to think, what 
I cannot think of myself, that I am any way worthy of so inestimable a treasure as your daughter. 
Mr. Ferrar, he replied, do not talk thus to me: for I know you perfectly well; and as for your estate, 
I give myself no manner of concern about it. What fortune you have I demand not to know. Let it 
be what it will; if you have nothing, I thank God that I have enough to make you and my daughter 
happy as to all worldly matters. And as to my own part, I shall think myself the happiest man upon 
earth to have you my son in law, and my daughter must be equally happy to have so accomplished, 
and so virtuous a man for her husband. 

By means of an intimate friend of the father, an interview was brought about at this friend’s house 
between the young Lady and Mr. Ferrar, where in a select company they passed several hours to- 
gether. The father then took a convenient opportunity to ask his daughter what she thought of Mr. 
Ferrar, to which she answered, Nothing but good. Can you then like him for a husband? to which 
with equal ingenuousness and modesty she replied, Sir, I shall with pleasure do in this, as well as in 
all other things, as you will please to have me: my duty and my inclination will go together. Matters 
being so far advanced, the father said to Mr. Ferrar, Now Sir, you have seen my daughter, I hope her 
person and deportment are such as to merit your approbation. As to your own estate, nothing is 
desired to be known. Be that as it may; I have enough; I like you, and my daughter submits herself 
to my choice. Now let me have your answer. Mr. Ferrar replied, The young Lady your daughter, 
Sir, is in every respect not only unexceptionable, but highly to be admired: she is beautiful, and 
accomplished, and amiable to the greatest degree, and far superior to all that I can merit: indeed 
I do not, I cannot deserve this great happiness. I return you my sincerest thanks for your unequalled 
goodness to me; and in the confidence of friendship I will now acquaint you with the private and 
fixed determination of my mind. If God will give me grace to keep a resolution long since formed, 
I have determined to lead a single life; and after having discharged, to the best of my ability, my 
duty to the company, and to my family as to worldly concerns, I seriously purpose to devote myself 
to God, and to go into a religious retirement. Thus ended this affair, and the father ever after pre- 
served the most affectionate friendship for Mr. Ferrar?. 


Thus he displayed 


his extraordinary continence (though in the full prime and vigour of life) in refusing the offer 
of a young Lady of incomparable beauty and rare accomplishments: of the most aimiable disposition, 
and of an immense fortune; who had also ingenuously confessed that he had won her highest appro- 
bation and esteem. Instances of such firmness and self-denial seldom occur.? 


One wonders if the Master of Magdalene had any more to go on than this, from ° 
John Ferrar’s Life of Nicholas?: 


N. F. had an offer, with importunity repeated, from a rich citizen, of his daughter, with a fortune 
of £10,000: which N. F. thankfully [the word, in those days] and modestly declined, first alledging, 


1 Peckard, Memoirs, pp. 136-9. 2 Ibid. pp. 175-6. ° Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 109-10. 
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that he had disposed of all the estate his father left him, and should be an unequal match; and, when further 
pressed, declaring himself,. . . etc. 


Though the Ferrars, then, had lost much money in taking their share in the suit 
which the Government had engineered upon the Company, and though Nicholas 
himself had lost an eminent position, we may ‘guess’ that there were deep-set 
reasons, unsuspected probably even by himself, why Ferrar shuddered back from 
any further risks of “expense of spirit,”’ and wonder not at all that he could decline 
“with a courtesy which disarmed offence . . . the opportunity,” as Skipton puts it, 


> 


“of repairing his fortunes at a stroke by... marriage,” electing, rather, to fight, 
a lonely last campaign on the galling field of Business: 


His honest brother John’s estate was £7000, but being engaged for his friends and partners £6000 
deep, he was left in the lurch to pay all the debt. But this good brother of his (Mr. Nicholas Ferrar), 
whom his father (lately dead and dying in a good old age) had left sole executor though the younger 
brother, undertook the satisfaction of all his creditors, and took the wise man’s advice in case of 
suretyship, giving himself no rest until he had fetched off his brother upon very advantageous terms. 
In a grateful memorial of this extraordinary preservation when his whole family was sinking, he, 
after it was settled, composed as good a form of thanksgiving as ever I saw for such an occasion, 
setting apart the last day of every month as a day of devotion, on which these prayers for the family’s 
deliverance were solemnly and constantly offered up in that happy society.1 


Meanwhile he had purchased, by the spring of 1625, and in his mother’s name, 
“the whole lordship” of Little Gidding; meanwhile, too, the plague of 1625 was 
brewing grimly, to endorse their purchase, and the flight it meant, anyhow, from 
London. 


The summer of 1625 set in wet and gloomy, and unhealthy mists crept up from the river, carrying 
the seeds of illness from the ships in the Pool into the narrow streets of the city. The solemnities of 
the funeral of James I, the rejoicings for his son’s marriage, lost their importance in the presence of a 
great fear. By Ascension Day people began to whisper to each other that the plague had come.... 
[And] now the plague having been some time in London, was. ..spread over most parts of the town, 
and was discovered to be at the very next door to Mrs Ferrar’s house [where] one died of the infection. 

Yet some of them, not imagining it was the plague, were invited and went to the burial. But 
another sickening in the same neighbour’s house, he then understood the danger. Mr N. Ferrar 
was therefore very urgent that she and the family would immediately depart into the country: but 
while she lingered, being unwilling to leave him behind, he procured a coach, and at length prevailed: 
and that very night, Whitsun-eve, she with her son John and the rest of the family went to her house 
at Hertford, and the following week to her daughter Collet’s at Bourne Bridge in Cambridgeshire? 


where they waited distractedly? while Nicholas “compleatly settled” his brother’s 


1 Jebb’s Life; Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 219. 

2 More honest than Shorthouse (ohn Inglesant), we invite our readers to disentangle, in this composite 
passage, the contributions of Jebb, of Peckard, and of Miss Carter. 

8 «Whitlock fays that at this time the plague raged with fuch violence in London, that in one week died 
5000 perfons. That it alfo fpread into many places in the country, where whole families were fwept away 
by it. That it fell to Judge Whitlock’s turn to adjourn the Michaelmas term, and that he went from his 
houfe in Buckinghamfhire fo as to arrive early in the morning at Hyde Park corner; where he and 
his retinue dined on the ground on provifions they had brought in the coach. He drove very fpeedily 
through the ftreets, which were empty of people and overgrown with grafs, to Weftminfter Hall; where the 
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affairs “in the most honourable manner at the loss of about three thousand pounds,” 
while in the “deplorable’’ city ‘the wet weather still continued, and the fear of 
famine began to be added to that of pestilence,” and while “they had been informed 
the disorder was fatal every week to more than 4000 persons.” 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering book 
And wrap me in a gown. 

I was entangled in a world of strife 

Before I had the power to change my life. 

So wrote George Herbert; and Miss Carter’s intuition is, surely, not at fault 
when she seems to identify the thou of this verse with Nicholas Ferrar.2 Anyhow, 
the verse arrests us to the realisation how opposite, so far, Ferrar’s trend had been 
from Herbert’s. His circumstances had “betrayed” him to take the town, and the 
town, at its best in his case, had been taken by him. While devoting the most of 
himself, now, to the service of his “Father in Heaven,” and growing, as he thought, 
in that grand postulate of stature, he was, we venture the intuition, once more 
resiling, her favourite child albeit so triumphantly grown-up, to the psychic lap, 
as it were, of his mother upon earth. a 

So his selfless enthusiasm to help raise a great cultural structure for the general 
increase of happiness fell back on the pis-aller of Little Gidding. Though the grateful 
Company had given him an intimate stake in a new and plastic world, for the time 
being, no doubt, he was dejectedly tired out. Of his spirit’s two ideals, the lesser 
alone smiled as idyll; and forsaking his Country for the country, he chose the low 
road, which promised, for all his obstinate asceticism, to be far less lonely than the 
other. 

To his sigh of relief we can only return a sigh of pity and a sigh of vast regret, 
when the world became no longer too much with him. 
officers being ready, he went direéily to the King’s Bench, adjourned the court, and immediately returned 


into the country. In this year in London died of the plague 35,417. Memorials.” (Peckard, Memoirs, 


pp. 170-1.) ; 
1 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 168. 
* Life of Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. go. 
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tb. cried: “Why trembles honesty, and like a murderer 

“Why seeks he refuge from the frowns of his immortal station? 
“Must the generous tremble © leave his joy to the idle, to the pestilence, 
“That mock him? Who commanded this? What God? What Angel? 
“To keep the gen’rous from experience till the ungenerous 

“Are unrestrain’d performers of the energies of nature ; 

“Till pity 1s become a trade, and generosity a science 

“That men get rich by; G the sandy desart 1s giv’n to the strong? 
“What God is he writes laws of peace © clothes himself in a tempest? 
“What pitying Angel lusts for tears and fans himself with sighs? 
“What crawling villain preaches abstinence & wraps himself 

“In fat of lambs? No more I follow, no more obedience pay!” 


So cried he, rending off his robe © throwing down his scepter 
In sight of Albion’s Guardian...... 


William Blake, America 


cviIl 59 


“Nick,” the bishop [Lindsell] would sometimes say to his old pupil when 


he saw the austerities of his later years, “Whither will you go? What 
example will you give us?” 


(Life of Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 14.) 


PART IV 
NICHOLAS FERRAR AND LITTLE GIDDING 


We have now seen Ferrar, whether as undergraduate or as travelling post- 
graduate, in either capacity as student extraordinary, and we have seen the extra- 
ordinary application that he made, in spite of treacherous health, of his unique 
equipment. We have seen, in fact, that most indomitable and rare of types, a saint 
with savoir-faire, a man who was, to take him from the other angle, in many fine 
respects a humanist, for all the transcendental restricting of his senses. 

We have seen his second period fulfil itself in his third, and now we are to see, 
with some regret, his earliest period assert over his fourth and last an ascetic quietism 
that prevailed, we think (indeed, urge) through hardening force of circumstances, 
out of the lucent, diaphanous bewilderings of childhood. 

But the accumulation of his second period upon his third was bound to insist 
upon the fourth a continuance of practical philanthropy, and it is this, together with 
Ferrar’s unflagging encouragement of comely works, that we will choose now to 
stress, rather than the manifold devotions which have more than received their due 
from the majority of writers about Gidding and the Ferrars. 

For the airs that now lay quivering among his grazing virtues, over these tranquil 
uplands of mystical self-relegation, were still continuously alive with the mettlesome 
shimmer of a visiting solicitude; and kindly virtuousness continues to distil its special 
fragrance—or, like clear shaded water gliding, to cool hot minds with a delightful 
chill; and when such sweet seclusion refreshingly percolates a doctrine itself both 
central and tolerant, it is natural that many should do fealty to an “‘irresistible”’ 
appeal. 

But we for our part believe that a range of values has been disturbed by processes 
that have delicately undermined a great biography. Something nearer a mirror, 
a reflection of influence, tomb-hued and numbing, has been substituted for a power, 
a reflex of it, in terms of the world at large. Little Gidding, for all Ferrar’s probable 
hopes, had never an offspring community, and History can hardly be said to en- 
shrine an adventure she keeps, like a pet, like Cowper’s hares, in a garden of lettuces 
and myrtles. It may be urged that Ferrar ‘failed’ more completely in commerce and 
politics; it must be countered that such failure, against the acme of force majeure, 
was a triumph in all but barest fact and name. 


1 Unless William Law’s similar attempt be counted. In the issue of Theology for September, 1927, there 
is an article by Skipton on “‘The Pilgrim’s Way” in which he “ventures the audacious suggestion that the 
Ladies in The House Beautiful were a memory of Little Gidding.” 
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The circumstances under which Ferrar, his mother, his brother, his copious! 
sister, and others—making up a household, all told, of near about forty persons, 
half of them children—moved to Little Gidding, we must leave, largely, to the 
books, of which, in our opinion, Skipton’s is perhaps most scholarly and succinct, 
as well as up-to-date; though the ‘old life’ by brother John—even the less old life, 
by Jebb—have the insinuating indirectness of an old-time phraseology that seems 
to clutch like tendrils upon the heart. 

Here, then, it was that Ferrar arrived, irretrievably determined. For he had 
bided in London, while the plague raged, not only bent on settling up for ever with 
their? London lives and on letting the London house where so much had been 
suffered for Virginia, but also, as it were, on burning his Virginian boats—his 
Mayflowers—behind him. So 


His mother had bought a lordship the year before in so obscure a village, it scarce had any name 
in our most accurate maps, till the fame of the holy life he lived in that place made the name of 
Little Gidding sound high in England. 

It was a very good air, but a depopulated place . . . [as ever since and still to-day], no house in the 
parish but only the manor-house and a cottage for the shepherds, who together with their dogs were very 
sufficient managers of the whole estate, which lay in pasture®. 


He had, before Whitsunday, 


given himself to a very private retirement, both in his thoughts and in his person, and was observed 
to fast much, eat sparingly and sleep little, and on Whitsun eve he was up all night in his study; 
but having at other times often used the like, he was not much regarded in it by any. N. F., without 
acquainting any of his friends... having some time before made only his tutor, dean [afterwards 
Bishop] Linsell, acquainted with his mind, who was ravished with joy....... 

...in Trinity Sunday early in the morning. .. . went to his tutor and so they two went to Westminster 
chapel, his tutor having before spoken with bishop [as he soon became] Laud..., to beseech him 
to...lay his hand upon him to make him a deacon....When all was done, his tutor told the bishop 
he would much joy in the future, that he had laid his hands on such a man”? [etc.]#. 


The step was forthwith bruited about Court and City, and whether in hopes of 
rendering it less irretrievable (for his ulterior intentions were known or suspected), 
or out of mere, sheer admiration, several of the Lords of the Virginia Company 
hastened to offer him rich benefices, but all to no avail. He wished no more than 
to minister to a domestic community in the spot where, on solitary slopes between 
Huntingdonshire and Northants, his mother had bought “‘the all but deserted manor 


1 When the plague at last had petered out, soon after Easter of 1626, ‘they all went up to London, ‘that 
the good old gentlewoman might take her last leave of all her friends, expecting to see them no more till 
the great Easter morning at the Resurrection’.” 

2 Hacket, relating Bishop Williams’ first visit to Little Gidding, records the settlement there of “‘A family 
of the Farrars, the mother with sons and daughters of both sexes in the plural number...purposing and 
covenanting between themselves to live in as strict a way...as good rules could chalk out, and human 
infirmity undergo. This pious design was proposed and persuaded to them by the eldest [sic] son. ..bred 
in Clare Hall in Cambridge. . .all the tribe was meek and courteous...,’’ etc. Of. Two Lives, ed. Mayor, 


P- 344- 
3 Life by Dr Jebb, ed. Mayor, p. 220. 4 Life by John Ferrar, ed. Mayor, p. 26. 
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... but one... extremely large mansion-house, going hastily to decay, and a small 
church within thirty or fourty paces” thereof—“‘All the land round about the house 
had been turned into pasture one hundredth [sic] years before.’’! 


Thither he dismissed his brother John at the beginning of the plague, to make ready an apartment 
for him; whither at last ie came himself: Yet he entreated his mother to stay above a month at 
Bourne while he was airing himself and making another quarantine, for fear he might bring her the 
infection. 

But the generous matron would run that hazard, longing to see him who had so nobly ventured 
and stood between the living and the dead to save her and her posterity. 

Within three days after his arrival she rides to Gidding, fifteen miles from Bourne. Their greeting 
was like that of old Jacob and his son Joseph.... 

He prayed her to enter the rude house and to repose... .Not so, said she, yonder I see the church; 
let us first go thither, to give God thanks.... 

[But] there was no getting into it, for as yet there had not been time to empty the hay that was init. By the 
sacrilege and profaneness of the former inhabitants of Gidding the house of God was turned into a 
hay barn and a hog-sty. 


Old Mrs Ferrar was moved, at this last, to tears, and would not set foot in the 
manor house till the church was tidied. For 


this good woman had somewhat of Augustine’s Monnica in her devotion, of whom that father affirms, 
that if a dragon stood between her and the aliar, she would have stept through him to advance thither. So this 
divine soul persisted in her ardent resolution, and thrusting into the church a little way, she kneeled 
and prayed and wept there about a quarter of an hour. Then she charged her son to send instantly 
for all the workmen about the house, which were many, and commanded them to fling out all the hay at 
the church windows... [etc.]. 


Yet it was two years before church (and house) could satisfy the exacting and 
generous piety of the old lady. In our descriptions of Gidding, its contents and its 
doings, however, we must confine ourselves in the main to writing up specific illus- 
trations; altar and other stuff-furnishings, the ceremonial geography of the chapel- 
church and other such matters, we must largely leave to the main of other books 

But the little place is still alluringly extant, with various chief objects, after some 
amazing vicissitudes, reinstated; and the narrow whole, with its single row, on 
either side, of stalls between choicely turned detached pilasters, is so charmingly 
unusual that yet another regret can hardly fail to spring to mind—that this Gidding 
style was cut short by the Civil War from further exploitation, and that Barnabas 

1 This last and what follows we learn from transcripts, kindly sent to us by Miss Sharland, from Ferrar 
MSS. in Dr Williams’ Library (cf. Skipton transcript, Jones MS. J.J. 40-1: cf. too our pp. 475-6). These 
MSS. show that although there were no parishioners left in the parish in 1625, the lordship included much 
property in the outlying parishes, e.g.: “‘It is to be known that N. F. for their better freedom from too much 
worldly employments had caused all their Lordships to be rented out to certayn Tenants that dwelt round 
about in the Townes adjoyning to it, and had a Butcher, a Baker, &c., that served the House constantly 


with Provisions; and for the Butter, Cheese, and other Provisions they were had of the Tenants at such 
and such rates.” 

Miss Sharland opines that Little Gidding was in medieval times the property of Ramsey Abbey, being 
held at Knight’s fee thence. “Very few traces remain of the constantly trodden paths between Church and 
House. The report of the Royal Commissioners (Inventory of Hunts.) mentions a Homestead Moat, with 
outer enclosure, } mile N.E. of the church.” 
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Oley had not been able to start his rebuilding of Clare College with just such 
another, albeit larger, chapel. 

Nor was it only this choicest of chapels that Oley must have had in mind. Ferrar 
and the poet George Herbert, author of The Temple, were bosom friends—it is 
probable, indeed, that it was Ferrar’s influence that induced this cultured aristocrat 
to adopt a religious life. “I know they loved each other most entirely,” writes Oley 
in a pretty figure, “and their very souls cleaved together most intimately, and drove 
a large stock of Christian intelligence together long before their deaths.” Oley must 
have known Leighton Bromswold almost as well as Little Gidding. But we anticipate. 

Herbert is apt to be so exclusively associated with the parish of Bemerton, by 
Wilton, that his plangent spirit might seem to have obtained there unalterable 
moorings. But Oley’s sincere intensity of utterance may usher for us a spiritual 
trade-wind in the urgent constancy of which, it would appear, the spirit of Herbert 
was fluttering to have taken sail: 


And Mr. Herbert, seeing he could not draw Gidding nearer him, he would draw near to his brother 
N. F.; and not long before his death was upon exchanging his living for one, merely for the situation, 
as being nearer his dear brother, though in value much inferior to his own: but he said that he valued 
Mr. Ferrar’s near neighbourhood more than any living. 


Truly, if ever, this was an instance of love at first sight, for Oley’s statement 
continues “‘yet saw they not each other in many years, I think, scarce ever, but as 
members of one university, in their whole lives’; and John Ferrar speaks of them 
as “holding intercourse of letters, though otherwise very seldom, as I take it, having 
but once had personal conference each with other, Mr Herbert (who ever styled him 
brother Ferrar), understanding that his prebend of Leighton lay within two (ste) 
miles... earnestly entreated him to accept [it].” 

The parish of Leighton Ecclesia, or Bromswold, lies, in reality, some six miles 
from Gidding; the patronage thereof was tied to a prebendship of Lincoln, to which 
the epicurean Bishop Williams had presented Herbert while yet a layman?. Religious 
quietism had long been pleading with the flash Etonian in Herbert, and it was 
Ferrar, it would seem, who had resolved the excruciating conflict. 


Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 
The way that takes the town, 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering book 
And wrap me in a gown. 

I was entangled in a world of strife 

Before I had the power to change my life. 


We have already aired the surmise that Ferrar was compacted in that “Thou.” 
1 Barnabas Oley in Herbert’s Remains, cviii. 
* “A far greater distinction was then made between the priesthood and diaconate than there is now: 


e.g. Herbert retained his sword and silk clothes until he was ordained priest; not till then did he tell his 
wife, “You are now a minister’s wife’.”? Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 24. 
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Though Herbert and Ferrar had been contemporaries at Cambridge, there is 
little reason to think that it was there they met. “Herbert was a year younger, and 
combined with his brilliant scholarship ‘a genteel humour for clothes and courtly 
company,’ keeping carefully out of the way of his inferiors, among whom he would 
probably have reckoned the merchant’s son at Clare.” 

Their “friendship that hath conquered Time”’ was probably made in London, 
that blatant old unaccommodating Wen where the “‘sarcasm”’ of so many (cf. Barrow, 
Chap. tv, p. 178) is “penetrated upon them,” until gradually “they hardly know 
themselves they are so grown.” 

The painfully emerging poet, too, in Herbert must often have winced (as Keats, 
in London, winced) to the sharp monition: “‘ You poor Koboo, whom the meanest 
of the rest look down on for all your glimmering language and spirituality,” and 
at last have recognised, with Walt, down vistas, even so, discreetly not democratised: 

You have waited, you always wait, you dumb, beautiful ministers 
We receive you with free sense at last, and are insatiate henceforward.... 

To revert to Leighton Bromswold, Ferrar resolutely refused the proferred pre- 
ferment and its corollary, the priesthood; though “the one urgeth it with much 
earnestness, the other as eagerly put all off. At the last,’’ however, 


he found a way to divert to a much righter end his brother Herbert’s good intentions by a pro- 
position he made to him, which was, that,—seeing the fair church of Leighton was fallen down a 
long time and lay in the dust, the vicar and parish fain to use my lord dukes? great hall for their 
prayers and preaching; and though there had been gotten a brief [cf. Chap. vim, p. 367] for the 
repairing’, 

there was, as yet, nothing doing. 


N. F. very earnestly hereupon assaults his brother Herbert to set to the work [etc.]...he would 
[even] undertake his brother John Ferrar should very carefully prosecute the business, if once begun, 
by three times a week attending the workmen and providing all materials... .3 


By zealous efforts the then large sum of £2000 was raised, John Ferrar acting 
as a sort of amateur Clerk of Works, and Nicholas, it appears, as actual designer 
and architect: “only the steeple could not be compassed which afterwards the most 
noble religious, worthy, good duke of Lennox did perform at his own proper cost 
and charges.”” We cannot tell from this whether Ferrar is absolved of an uncouth 
enormity (Plate XX); nor can we share the transports, at second-hand, of Izaak 
Walton, who was “assured,” that for ““decency and beauty . . . it is the most remark- 
able parish church that this nation affords,” but the exterior leadwork (Plate X) 

1 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p.15. 

2 “Sir Jervaise Clifton was created by James I baron of Leighton; and began to build a beautiful house 
here, but lived not to finish it. His only daughter and heir married Esme Stewart, duke of Lenox, to whom 
she bore James, duke of Richmond” (Lysons’s Magna Britannia (1720), i. 1056). 


The extensive foundation trenchings for this great house are still obvious, and the fine brick gatehouse, 
close to the church, is now the seat of the incumbent. 8 Life, by John Ferrar, ed. Mayor, p. 50. 
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and woodwork (Plate XXVIII) is admirable, and we rejoice that Walton could 
write that Herbert lived 

to see it wainscoated as to be exceeded by none; and by his order the reading-pew and pulpit were 
a little distant from each other, and both of an equal height; for he [Ferrar] would often say, “They 
should neither have a precedency or priority of the other; but that prayer and preaching being 
equally useful, might agree like brethren, and have an equal honour and estimation.” 

The laconic modesty of response to ‘categorical imperative’ so often typically 
shown by both the brothers Ferrar has here been happily noticed. John Ferrar, for in- 
stance, inthe passage quoted records his own heavy participation inreporting, merely, 
his brother’s arrangement; while “Nicholas himself wrote a short account of the 
restoration of Leighton, in his preface to Herbert’s Temple, but not even his natural 
wish to link his name with that of his beloved and honoured friend could induce him 
to mention his own share in the work. He only tells us that the reparation was 
successfully effected by Herbert with the aid of ‘some few others’ private freewill 
offerings’.’’t 

The Bromswold arrangement, and sentiment, of double and ‘equal’ pulpits, was 
taken over, obviously? from Little Gidding, which Mrs Ferrar had had new floored 
and wainscoted throughout. She had also provided 


a new font, the leg, laver and cover all of brass, handsomely and expensively wrought and carved; 
with a large brass lectern or pillar and eagle of brass for the Bible. The font was placed by the pulpit 
- and the lectern by the reading desk. [Cf. Plate VI.] 

The half-pace, or elevated floor on which the communion table stood at the end of the chancel, 
with the stalls on each side, was covered with blue taffety and cushions of the finest taffety and blue 
silk. The space behind the Communion table, under the east window, was elegantly wainscotted, 
and adorned with the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed, engraved 
on four beautiful tablets of brass, gilt.® 


This last with a piece of tapestry“, the silk carpet for the altar®, the altar (“a massive 
table of cedar-wood’’) itself, and the font and lectern, all still survive within the 
church—the reason why we have selected them for special mention. 

To the above description of the font we may add from Mayor (Two Lives, p. 300) 
that upon it there are “engraved alternately crosses and fleurs-de-lys: originally... 
this was surmounted by a cross, but now by a coronet of ruder workmanship, also 
composed of alternate crosses and fleurs-de-lys.” Of this font, we are informed by 

1 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 206. 

2 Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 110. 3 Ibid. p. 89. 

4 A small snipping of this, shorn from the altar by some pardonably unpardonable vandal, is now pre- 
served in the College Library—our only first-hand relic of Ferrar and of Gidding. 

5 The altar “was covered with rich silk, green for ordinary days, on festivals blue with gold embroidery, 
and furnished with silver candlesticks. It seems to have been placed lengthwise, a point on which Bishop 
Williams, the diocesan, would probably have insisted.” (JVicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 112.) Miss Sharland 
points out to us that “three more 17th century fittings are included in the report of H.M. Inventory for Hunts— 


viz., the Royal (Stuart) arms, embroidered on fabric; the hour-glass in the nave; and a piece of brocade, used 
as cover for the cushion on the Litany Desk.” 
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Mr Skipton, a replica exists—set up in Lambeth Palace by the sons of Archbishop 
Benson as a memorial to their mother. Dr A. C. Benson, as we shall see, composed 
the leading address for the Tercentenary celebrations in 1925 of the founding of the 
Community at Little Gidding. 

We should add that the crucifix shown on Plate VI is a comparatively recent 
gift and no part of the original equipment of the church. It is unlikely, we are in- 
formed, that Nicholas Ferrar would have approved of it. 

There, too, is preserved the fine silver flagon, still in use, and thus felicitously 
inscribed; What Sir Edwyn Sandys bequeathed 

The lohuties of freindship, 
His freinde hath consecrated 


To 
The Honour of God’s Service 


1629.1 


On the handle of the cup is inscribed “For the Church of Little Gidding in 
Huntingtonshyer.”’ 


In his interesting article on “Little Gidding and the Non-Jurors,”’? Skipton gives 
verbatim a letter written by a non-juring parson, Nicholas Brett (who was staying 
with the non-juring Cottons at Steeple Gidding in 1743), to his non-juring father, 
a bishop, at Spring Grove at Wye in Kent. 

The bishop had enquired “whether there were still any Ferrars at Little Gidding 
and any trace of the community described by Izaak Walton in his Life of George 
Herbert.” 

The son replies that Ferrars still own the property, but that “‘the Chapel’ is now, 
again, a parish church, a “late Mr Ferrar”’ having recently 


rebuilt it with brick and bonded it upon the old stone pavement, but left the inside just as it was. 
*Tis wainscoted with good old oak, and niches in the wainscot for the congregation to sit in, quite 
without pews or benches in the middle. ’Tis a very small building, I don’t think ’tis much longer 
than the front of Spring Grove nor broader than the hall. I forgot to tell you there are two hand- 
some seats, or rather thrones, much like the Bishop’s throne at Canterbury, but not so fine, on each 
side of the door, for the Master and Mistress, facing the altar*; the pulpit and reading-desk are on each 
side of the door [sic] of the Chancel, facing one another, in short the whole is very neat and pretty. 

Just under the desk and pulpit is the font, which is solid brass, and an eagle-desk, also of brass, 
to answer to it; they are both so heavy that when I try to lift them one by one I could not do it. 
And yet some years ago some rogues got into the church and carried off the eagle a considerable 


1 “By his will dated 25 Aug. 1629 Sir Edwin Sandys appointed his wife Katharine sole executor. On her 
death Nicholas Ferrar of London gent. is substituted executor and guardian of his children. 

“A piece of silver plate of the value of £10 is given to N. F. (and to testator’s son Henry) in respect of their 
being called on to assist his wife in her duties.” Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 329. 

2 The Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1921, pp. 52-67. A useful bibliography precedes this article. The 
Brett papers are in the Bodleian Library. 3 Cf. the College—and other college—-Chapels. 
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distance from the house and there left it, being either disturbed or not finding it to be gold, as is 
thought in the country. The font, when the family bought the estate, was made use of for the watering 
of calves. The gentleman that bought the church was a very good man, and yet after he had done 
that, either through ignorance or from a violent aversion to anything like popery, he put the cross 
that was upon the church before the door to make a scraper for shoes... . 

Skipton laments, as we do, the disappearance of the twin reading-desk and pulpit, 
whose likeness we must now seek, probably in larger replica, at Leighton Broms- 
wold. The eagle-lectern has had an astonishing history. A century before Brett’s 
rascal episode, and a few weeks after King Charles’ last visit—a fugitive, at mid- 
night, on May 2, 1646 to Gidding—the long-apprehended plundering of the settle- 
ment by Puritan-Parliamentary soldiers took place. 


The family being informed of their hasty approach, thought it prudent to fly, and as to their 
persons, endeavour to escape the intended violence. These military zealots, in the rage of what 
they called reformation, ransacked both church and house. In doing which they expressed a par- 
ticular spite against the organ. This they broke in pieces, of which they made a large fire, and thereat 
roasted several of Mr Ferrar’s sheep, which they had killed in his grounds. This done, they seized 
all the plate, furniture and provision which they could conveniently carry away. And in this general 
devastation perished those works of Mr Nicholas Ferrar, which merited a better fate. 

Once again, however, the lectern does not seem to have proved amenable. It was 
discovered in dragging the pond adjoining the church, where it is supposed to have 
lain since the pillage in 1646: the claws, which were probably of silver, having been 
carried off, wrenched off, no doubt, says Skipton, by the ‘saints.’ Many of the 
church fittings were only recovered? after diligent search in the cottages of the 
countryside by Mr William Hopkinson, of Sutton Grange, N orthamptonshire, 
whose respect for the memory of Ferrar was such that having purchased the manor 
of Little Gidding he, in 1853, restored the church. Skipton may well describe as 
Mr Hopkinson’s most singular recovery this of the great brass eagle-lectern. The 
font also suffered mutilation, but though they have been “‘renovated” the Jacobean 
stalls do not appear to have been grievously ill-used. 

To conclude this tale of spoliation we may be reminded that “Gidding lay within 
the bounds of the most Puritan region of England, the counties which afterwards 
formed the ‘Eastern Association,’ ‘the Torres Vedras lines of the early Civil War’.”? 

Peterborough Cathedral, so near the Giddings, had been the first to suffer, for 
there “‘began that strange kind of deformed Reformation which afterwards passed 
over most places in the land, by robbing, rifling, and defacing churches”—the 
soldiers staying a fortnight at Peterborough, and “went to church daily to do mis- 
chief.” 

The troopers (.. .under the command of Cromwell’s son) dragged down the altar screen, and being 
unable to reach the painting of our Saviour in glory, which hung above, fired at it until it was riddled 


* Nicholas Ferrar, His household and his Friends, by (Miss) Carter, p. 111. Little Gidding and the Non-Furors, p.56. 
* Skipton, Life and Times of N. F., p. 180. 8 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 257. 
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ARMINIAN ATROCITIES 


by shot. They carried off the silver candlesticks from the altar, tore up all the Common Prayer-books 
that could be found, pulled out the Apocrypha out of the great Bible, and destroyed the whole of 
the carved decoration of the choir stalls. 

Their wrath was specially hot against the organs, of which there were two pair. These were 
“stamped, trampled on, and broken in pieces, with such a strange, furious, and frantic zeal, as 
cannot be well conceived but by them that saw it....” 

In December of the same year the storm broke on Cambridge. “‘We went to Peterhouse. ..and 
pulled down two mighty great angels with wings, and divers other angels, and the four Evangelists, 
and Peter, with his Keies, over the chapell dore, and about a hundred cherubims and angels, and 
divers superstitious letters in gold.” At Little St. Mary’s, close by, the church in which Crawshaw 
spent so many hours in prayer, “sixty superstitious pictures were destroyed.” 

Next year the heads and fellows of colleges were required to sign the Covenant. Upwards of two 
hundred refused compliance, and were ejected... 1 


among them Barnabas Oley (cf. p. 383, Chap. vi1) who but a little while before 
must have rested in triumph at Little Gidding 


when the College tutor, roused from his steady work at Clare by the excitement of the hour, rode, 
with a few trusty friends, “through bypaths in the night,” to carry a contribution of plate from 
loyal Cambridge to...the King at Nottingham, slipping, in the darkness, past Oliver Cromwell 
himself, who, ‘‘with a train of townsmen and rustics,” lay in wait to intercept him not far from 
Huntingdon?. 


With regard to the exterior of the church, it would appear, Skipton points out, 
from Brett’s account, that external rebuilding has 
taken place since the Ferrars’ day, which accounts 
for the difference between the church as it is now |[i} 
and the no doubt exaggeratedly Italianate affair 
on the title-page of the ‘Arminian Nunnery’ pam- 
phlet, which doubtless precipitated the raid of cSzeminc'daeesmammnreet Uomo pp 
1646 and of which more presently. Yet, in its From the Inventory of Hunts. By courtesy of 
rendering of the chapel’s features, this Arminian Bins morer OSes 
atrocity seems essentially accurate®. “In the original gable at the west end,” writes. 
Skipton’, “was a circular window containing the Royal Arms which, together with 
the round tower on the north side of the church, are duly portrayed in the... 
atrocious pamphlet. This was the tower that had on its north side the dials that 
could be seen from the Concordance Room [of which presently] of the mansion; its 
interior doubtless formed the ‘fair island seat’ which ‘Mrs Ferrar, her daughters 
and all her grand-daughters’ occupied during services—when the ‘masters and 







PARISH CHVRCH-of ST JOHN ie 
[es ETS 1 oto) 


1 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, pp. 302-4. a Tbid. ps: 3015 

8 Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 180. Through Mr Thomas Parkin we learn that the rector 
of Little Gidding, the Rev. J. W. P. Jones, discovered in the summer of 1921, during the restoration of the 
east wall of the church, what he takes to be Nicholas Ferrar’s original reredos—“ a beautifully carved oak panel 
with cross and I. H. S. in centre, turned inwards to the wall and immediately behind the brass tables over 
the altar.” This has been converted into a credence table and bracket on the south side of the sanctuary. 
At this time, an unsuccessful attempt was made to discover the foundations of the north aisle and transept. 

4 Little Gidding and the Non-Jurors, pp. 55-6. 
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gentlemen sat in the chancel, and the youths knelt on the upper step of the half- 
pace.’ The pamphlet shows, moreover, two of the original round-headed windows 
of the nave, though not the three-light lancet in the chancel.” 

Miss Carter dates the rebuilding of the west front in 1714, and the rest of the 


refacing of the building was probably 
effected about the same time?. But this 
front had probably undergone some 
measure of reconstruction “after the 
Puritan raid in 1646, when it was de- 
stroyed in hacking a way through to the 
gallery which contained the ‘organs’ ; it 
has certainly been rebuilt further back” 
(to the east), and in a different character 
from the original, since a square-headed 
doorway has taken the place of the 
round one, the circular window has dis- 
appeared, and the simple gable given 
place to a belfry gable of late seven- 
teenth century type, while finally there 
is a gap of several feet between the new 
_ front and the gravestone of John Ferrar, 
“which Nicholas had arranged should 
exactly fit up to it.’ 

“In most rooms of the house they had 
sun-dials of painted glass and three dials 
on the church steeple, north, south and 
west, all of them large and fairly painted 
in colours, with suitable mottoes on 
them.” Skipton thinks that a desire to 
efface these superstitious ‘dials’ prob- 
ably accounts for the destruction of 
the tower. 





THE AS. 


ARMINIAN 


NVNNERY: 


OR, 4 
A BRIEFE DESCRIPTION 
and Relation of the late erected ALo- 


nafticall Place, called the ARMINIAN 
NvVNNERY atlirle GIDDING in 
HvNTINGTON-SHIRE- 


‘Humbly recommended tothe wife confideration 


of this prefent PARLIAMENT. 


The Foundation isby a Company of FARRARS 
at GI DDDING. 








By courtesy of the Rev. H. P. K. Skipton, from The Life 
and Times of Nicholas Ferrar (A. R. Mowbray & Co, 1907) 


To turn to the graves of the brothers John and Nicholas, a little prematurely 
perhaps, but following the context of nearly associated illustrations. 

Three days before his death, in 1637, Nicholas gave direction before the assembled 
family for the site of his own grave, which was to be seven feet west of the west door 


1 Little Gidding and the Non-Jurors, pp. 55-6. 
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of the church, leaving the intervening space for the future burial-place of John, as 
the elder brother. . 

Skipton! draws our attention to the fact that the tomb of Nicholas (Plate III) 
is wanting in the stone slabs round the sides, which should have borne an inscrip- 
tion of the customary sort. This epitaph, which we reserve as finis to our survey, has 
been recently and unexpectedly recovered, having been jotted down in a small Ms. 
notebook, of date contemporary with the Ferrars, in which some casual visitor to 
Gidding had copied certain portions of the unfortunately long since lost original 
manuscript folio of John Ferrar’s Life of Nicholas, together with the epitaph, 
evidently written for the tomb of Nicholas, and apparently recorded from the tomb 
itself. 

This epitaph closely resembles that written by Mark Frank for the young Nicholas 
Ferrar, the brilliant nephew of his brilliant uncle, who died only three years after 
him in 1640. There is good reason to believe the senior epitaph was written, how- 
ever, by the poet Crashaw, another of Ferrar’s eminent intimates, whose father 
““was nearly related to the Crashaw who figures in Smith’s Virginia as a dashing 
fighter and leader of the colonists’? and who himself preached several stirring 
sermons on behalf of the Virginia Company. 

Crashaw had come up to Pembroke?, aetat. 16 years, a few months before Herbert’s 
death; but he must have made speedy acquaintance with Little Gidding, for when 
Ferrar and Herbert together produced a volume, in 1633, entitled The Temperate 
Man, it was to this that Crashaw’s fine verses on Temperance®, quoted by Skipton, 
were prefixed. At Gidding, Crashaw found, in visible shape, his ideal Religious 
House, according to Miss Carter’s Life of Ferrar, where! also the lines are quoted: 


Walles and unshorn woods, and souls, just so And sing, and sigh, and work, and sleep again, 
Unforced and genuine; but not shady tho’; Still rowling a round sphere of still returning 
seas pain. 


Our lodging hard, and homely as our fare, Ss « s- s 

That chaste and cheap as the few clothes we The self-remembering soul sweetly recovers 
Weak. Her kindred with the stars, nor basely hovers 

Ponehy at Below, but meditates her immortal way 

A hasty portion of prescribed sleep, Home to the original source of light and intel- 

Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep, lectual day. 


1 Little Gidding and the Non-Furors, p. 59. 

2 Having made a splash at Pembroke (he soon attained proficiency in half-a-dozen languages), “‘at some 
time previous to 1636 he migrated to Peterhouse, whether attracted by the beauty [Hear, Hear!] of the new 
chapel, or by the fame of the new master, Dr Cosin, cannot now be known with certainty”’ (Skipton, Life and 
Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 117). It is amusing to reflect that the poet Gray moved to Pembroke because he 
made a splash at Peterhouse. 

3 Skipton, Life and Times of N. F., p. 61. 


4 p. 235. 
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There was much amicable mutual preface-writing, editing, etc., between F errar, 
Oley, Herbert and Crashaw, but nothing in this kind was of greater moment than 
Ferrar’s part in the publication of 





The Temple. Just before his death}, | fSancrotly 
Herbert sent with his last farewells to ue eu a 
his “brother Farrer” the manuscript oe 
ofa little book of verses, as John Ferrar aye ty 

quaintly puts it “appointing him to The Topple 8. 

be the midwife to bring that piece into | FaihLs Tootelh: tae Le, Ce 


the world”...and “‘if he think it may + SpeeKe of bis heaeur. 
turn to the advantage of any dejected | Mae erat 
poor soul, let it be made public: if not, Me DBucesion 


let him burn it: for I and it are less LG) flan 5 pcesent efimsclhes dv $32, | 
MeN 


> . 99 
than the least of God s mercies, ~e es avout Lah 
The manuscript was none other Li nash cetuons hiyte Bas 





than that which, published under A male vs have i labeG Kae 
Ferrar’s auspices, and entitled by him, Could as Cea ea 
from the text “In his Temple doth Lbios ob shel Sean stinscloes, rao beine\ | 
euery man speake of his honour,”’ has ‘ing gd 
ever since been mentally synonymous 44, SN: | 


with the names “George Herbert,” 
and “‘Over-Bemerton”’. . . “the which 


when N. F. had many and many a Gh: Sint 
time read over and embraced and 

kissed again and again, he said He See 
could not sufficiently admire it, as a rich oh _ffrnen 
jewel... .” [etc.]?. 


All the world now knows [writes Skipton], 
how the censor wished to strike out the famous ° 
lines [curiously savouring of Blake]: 





“Religion stands a-tiptoe in our land, 
: »»  ‘Title-page of the licensed copy of George Herbert’s Temple in the 
Ready to pass to the American strand. Bodleian, showing the eine of Nicholas Ferrar. Herbert’s 


aos original manuscript was probably destroyed in the Puritan 
But not everybody knows that it is to the plundering of Little Gidding; but a Gidding-bound manuscript, 
stubborn attitude of Nicholas Ferr ar, who partly in Herbert’s hand, is preserved in Dr Williams’ Library. 
threatened to withdraw the book altogether (By courtesy of the Rev. H. P. K. Skipton, from The Life and 
if they were not included, that we owe their #mes of Nicholas Ferrar: A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1907.) 


preservation: 


1 Skipton, Life and Times of N. F., p. 120. 
® Life by John Ferrar, ed. Mayor, p. 52. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


Looking west to entrance 


CHAP. IX. PLATE XII 
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BOOKS IN MOURNING, FOR KING CHARLES 


or, as Izaak Walton puts it: 


...the vice chancellor (of Cambridge, Dr Laney) would by no means allow the two so much noted 
verses (The Church Militant, near the end)....to be printed; and Mr. Ferrar would by no means 
allow the book to be printed and want them; but after some time. . . the vice chancellor said “I knew 
Mr. Herbert well, and know that he had many heavenly speculations, and was a divine poet; but 
I hope the world will not take him to be an inspired prophet, and therefore I license the whole book.” 


We wonder whether anyone has made close surmise why Ferrar should have 
taken the matter so much to heart—whether even Skipton himself has connected it 
with the reported words of Copeland which we have cited from Skipton’s article, 
above. We would give much to know whether Copeland was referring to any return 
in Ferrar’s spirit of impetus towards Virginia. With Herbert’s death (in 1633), and 
the country drifting towards ruin, he may well have experienced a kind of nostalgia 
for the uncompromised New World, the civilisation of which, we hold, had con- 
stituted his justifying, effectual day-dream. 


We must not say too much about the manor-house which was the community’s 
domicile, for there is much to be said about the doings of its inmates and the tenor 
of their life, both before and after the death of Ferrar. 

The effective history of Little Gidding tends to divide itself into the twelve years 
preceding, and twelve years succeeding, this event in 1637; the latter period being 
punctuated, in 1649, by King Charles’ execution, by which portentous event this un- 
worldly community was profoundly shocked, being of no sort of mind with Boswell’s 
father when, silencing a Johnsonian rhodomontade against Cromwell, he declared 
that he, at any rate, ‘“gart Kings ken that they had a lith [bone] in their necks.” 

At Little Gidding even book-covers went into mourning, and a MS. account-book 
first of Nicholas and then of Mary Ferrar (or Collet), which we have before us on 
loan from the Peckard-Ferrar collection belonging to Magdalene Colleget, contains 


1 On the foolscap paper protecting this unique book ‘‘M. LI. F.” (=, doubtless, Mr Michael Lloyd 
Ferrar) has written (in April, 1901): “‘This stitched Foolscap book is a sort of Ledger in the handwriting of 
Nicholas Ferrar for 1618-1619: written in the names of 51 persons, 2 or 3 or more pages for each person: 
beginning with Edward Arundell, Folio 1, and ending with Eleazar Webb, Folio 51. In alphabetical order. 
‘There is not much more than the Headline, after the name, for each. On one side of the accompt is ‘ Buyings 
of Clothes according to y® Receipt Booke,’ and on the other ‘Shippings of Clothes according to the Invoyces 
Sent from London’ | ‘Cloathes acknowledged to be received out (of) Shipps by Thomas Barker.’ 

“‘The Book was never finished and the greater part of each page was left unfilled up. It is signed no where. 
On Nicholas’ return from his travels in 1618 he no doubt worked in his father’s office and took to writing 
up business accounts, such as this Ledger. The unfinished book seems to have lost its bound covers and to 
have been thrown aside. Long years—30—afterwards, in 1648-1649 John Ferrar (who d. 1657) appears to 
have utilized it as a domestic, private, account book, turning it upside down and writing accounts and notes, 
of sorts, on the blank portion of the pages, beginning on the last, or 4th page of Folio 51 above mentioned 
of Eleazar Webb. All in his own handwriting. Many of the entries relate to annuities payable to various 
relatives: “Sister Collett’: ‘M? Wallice,’ (Sister Collet’s son in law): and M? Wallice’s wife: Anna Collet 
(his niece) : ‘Benjamin Wodenoth,’ ‘John his wife’s annuity’: ‘My niece Legatt’ (dau. to ‘Sister Collett’): 
etc. etc. 

M. LI. F. April, 1901.” 
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numerous entries of books bound in black velvet or leather, and stamped with the 
King’s image—all work doubtless carried out between the fatal months of March 
and September, 1649, when no less than 197 books are entered in a memorandum 
of “Books we have shipped for Sale and Adventure” (mostly in Virginia, but also 
in Barbados, the Somers Islands or Bermudas, and even to “Italy Ligorn’”). The 
consignee in Bermuda is Tucker, a chief family, still, in that archipelago!. In all 
238 books were thus dispersed, forty-one of them being entered separately as having 
been sent as “tokens,” etc., to friends in Virginia and elsewhere and not shipped “by 
way of marchandis.””? With the year of such a memorable clearance undertaken at 
such obvious risks we may well decide to lower the bulk of the curtain on the 
community of Little Gidding, although the work of binding books was by no means, 
subsequently, discontinued. 

But to the House. Of this the present hideously refaced and remodelled farm- 
house can give us no idea, though authorities are agreed that it represents sub- 
stantially, outer skin and alterations allowed for, a considerable part of the central 
block of the Ferrar mansion. That that was no small building seems clear from such 
references as this, in a second letter of Nicholas Brett, whose ignorance of Tudor- 
Jacobean planning enabled him to contend “that the very outside figure of the 
house” shows it to have been (before the Ferrars took it) originally a convent: 
“T think I sent you word the last possessor pulled down twenty-four rooms at one 
time, which made about one part in three of a cloister in the middle part of the 
house” (adding ““The church is called a Chapel to this day”). 

Though the convent speculation is absurd, Brett’s letter here seems to confirm 
Skipton’s original conjecture, that “the existing farmhouse... is a fragment of the 

* By a happy stroke this particular consignment note is preserved in the Account Book, and we reproduce 
it (vide Plate XIX) as a charming relic and, no doubt, a rarity. On page 18 of this book is written “NC hath 
Packed and Shipped these Books that are for Summer Ilands and Barbados as by his letter of Advise sent 
thither appeare and hath taken Bills of Lading for the fafe delivery of them. 

“IT Box marked WI—E.B. (W. Howes and ?) where in are the Bokes Sent them in Small Boxes as also those 
to Cofin Boswell all [are ?] put up in the Great Box. 

“T Barrell— ? rc S sent Mr Henry tucker to Summer Ilands By the Same Shippe Called the King of 
Poland the Capt... [name omitted] the Bill Lading is Signed by one Steven Buckellman.. . . This Shippe 
goes first to Barbados and then to fummerlland.” 

* Eight books are to be distributed as tokens in Virginia, of which we may mention: 

“To St Will: Berkely Governor. I largest Sorte in Blacke velvett gilded Cover and —. 

“To the Silke maystre. I small one blacke leather K: Picture gilded String.” 

Of the 197 books that made up this commercial “adventure” 105 of the “largest sorte”? were rated for 
sale at £12 and “g2 smaler sorte” at £7. 10s., the whole 197 being estimated as having cost (“Stond in 
as Cost the fome of”) £12, presumably to purchase and prepare. 

All the consignees are “‘Intreated to make returne In any Commoditys they Can and of Tobaco to take 
as littell as maybe if other commoditys be to be had in those Country’s.”” These books are described as being 
“Stringed w'® Silke Ribbuns of Severall Cullers and the Small ones have Strings and gould buttons: Some 


in leather Blacke and fome of the Smaller in Blacke leather and Coullard Vellume. They have the King’s 
picture in Gould in the middell of the Bookes upon the Covers of leather,” etc. 
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original home of the Community; parts of it are certainly about that age, and 
its position, if we imagine the entire building to have formed three sides of a 
quadrangle, of which the present farmhouse represents the middle portion, the two 
wings having vanished, is not inconsistent with this view.” With Brett’s letter to 
hand, Skipton now? holds that the missing evidence is supplied, that 


the twenty four rooms pulled down would be the wings of the “‘cloister’’...while the fourth side 
would have been closed, after the fashion of the time, by a wall and arched gateway—the position 
of the gateway coinciding very nearly with the existing garden gate on that side. When I first visited 
Little Gidding, many years ago, before the farmhouse had been refaced and remodelled, the principal 
entrance was opposite to this garden gate, and it opened into just such a charming wainscoted hall 
as that wherein old Mrs Ferrar was wont to receive her family and guests. The eastern wing would 
contain the Concordance Room, whence it was possible to see the “dials” on the church tower; 
and it is not unlikely that the south front with the wall and gateway was modelled more or less upon 
the beautiful contemporary front of the almshouses at Oundle, no great distance away....The so- 
called ‘“‘ruins of the Nunnery,” the foundations of which can be traced? [as in 1921] in dry weather 
by the withered grass above, were probably farm buildings, and would include the great dovecote?®. 


We are grateful to Miss Sharland for this succinct résumé of the interior: 


By referring to the account of King Charles’ visit, it is easy to follow the approach up the hill to 
the front entrance of the house. On the ground floor were the Great Parlor, where visitors were 
received, and the Great Dining-room, in which all the meals for their large party were served. The 
Almshouse we know was behind the Parlor, and besides all the Kitchen premises at the back, there 
was a large room called the Infirmary*, where the elder Nieces, taught by their Uncle, made “ Oyles, 
Salves, &c.”, with which they treated the numerous persons who came daily to be cured of one thing 
or another that ailed them. In one of their manuscripts it was stated that ““Twenty Marks a year 
did not suffice to store their Surgeon’s Chest with things fitting.” 

Upstairs was the Great Chamber®, where a large east window looked down upon the Church; the 
Daily Offices were recited there at set hours, and in that room all the pages for the beautiful Har- 
monies were prepared and all sorts of rare needlework executed. Lessons also were carried on during 
part of the day, and the older members of the family held their meetings for “‘Conversations”’ in 
this room. 


There was also the great Concordance Room, of which more presently. 

What a pity the title-page of The Arminian Nunnery did not include a rendering, 
however exotically Romish, of House as well as Chapel! There was every justification, 
for was not “one great room allotted for their family devotions which he called the 
oratory, and adjoining [at either end of it] to this two other convenient night 
rooms,” being night oratories for the men and the women respectively. And did 
they not, as Ferrar told Lenton “‘for the canonical hours usually pray sex times a 
day. As I remember, twice a day publickly, in the chapel, and four times more, 
privately, in the house. ...” 


1 Little Gidding and the Non-Jurors, p. 58. (Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1921.) 

2 These traces were visible at the time of the Tercentenary celebrations, in July, 1925. 

3 Little Gidding and the Non-Jurors, p. 58. 

4 Cf. MSS. (p. 21) of the Rev. John Jones, in Dr Williams’ Library. 

5 “He came out of his Study as oft as the clock stroke, to be present in the Great Chamber at each Com- 
pany’s saying their parts of Psalms and Concordance-heads for his Study was near at hand.” (MSS. of the 
Rev. John Jones (p. 91) in Dr Williams’ Library.) 
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So large was the house that Ferrar also “‘set out a separate chamber and closet 
for each of his [numerous] nephews and nieces: three more he reserved for the 
school-masters.”! These last were wont to lead the frequent processions to the 
church in black gowns and Monmouth caps, and after Matins would breakfast 
with the children before school began; the others, it seems, not slaking appetite 
before eleven o’clock—and even then “their bread was coarse, their drink small 
and of ill relish to the taste.” “Dinner was usually at eleven or twelve, and the early 
breakfast now universal appears to have been considered rather as a luxury than 
a necessity. Lessius, author of a book on Temperance, translated by Nicholas 
Ferrar, speaks of those who ‘provide breakfast betimes in the morning’ as ‘miserably 
beguiled’.’”2 

For the schoolroom? 


There being an ancient dove-house belonging to the lordship, they presently dispigeoned it, as 
thinking it not decent in them, who had no harvest of their own, having turned all into pasture, 
to harbour so many little thieves to devour their neighbours’ corn. So the dove-house was enlarged 
into a handsome school-house, where not only their own children were trained up, but those of other 
parishes upon the request of their parents had liberty to come; where they might learn virtue as well 
as grammar music and arithmetic, together with fair writing‘. For which arts and sciences they had 
three several masters, and these had their several hours to ply their business. Then he fitted all his 
nieces and female relations, according to their ages and conditions, with chambers closets gardens 
and walks of pleasure. He...placed his own lodging so in the midst of the house, that he could 
hear and see good order observed. He provided one room and called it the infirmary, that if any 
of all his young company should fall sick, they might be removed thither out of harm’s way. They 
had rules and times even for their recreations, and they had places for running and vaulting and 
shooting at butts with bows and arrows. On Thursday and Saturday part of the afternoons were 
allowed the children for those pastimes, that the bow might not stand bent continually. The habit 
of the young women, nine or ten or more of them, was black stuff, all of one grave fashion always 
the same, with comely veils on their heads. And if ever women merited the title of the devout SEX, 
these gentlewomen won it by their carriage and deserved to wear it; though to come to many par- 
ticulars would so oppress the modesty of some yet alive, that such instances of their devotion are not 
yet to be made public. They were curious at their needles, and they made their scissors to serve the 
altar or the poor. They were fine surgeons® and they kept by them all manner of salves oils and 
balsams: a room they had on purpose to lock up these and cordial waters of their own distilling. 


1 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 183. ® Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 129. 

° Cf. MSS. (p. 21) of the Rev. John Jones, in Dr Williams’ Library. 

* This passage reads much like Charles Caesar’s account of Barnabas Oley’s intentions at Gransden 
(Chap. vi). The thorough-going nature and liberal, caste-abhorring spirit of the education at Little 
Gidding must have profoundly impressed Oley, and inspired him, thirty years before his own school project, 
with a “holy emulation.” 

* “Tn the reliques of antient Englifh Poetry we read, ‘As to what will be obferved in this ballad (Sir Cauline) 
of the art of healing being practifed by a young Princefs, it is no more than what is ufual in all the old 
Romances, and was conformable to real manners; it being a practice derived from the earlieft times among all 
the Gothic, and Celtic nations for women even of the higheft rank to exercise the art of Surgery. In the 
northern chronicles we always find the young damfels ftanching the wounds of their lovers, and the wives 
thofe of their hufbands. And even fo late as the time of Q, Elizabeth it is mentioned among the accomplifh- 
ments of the Ladies of her court, that the eldeft of them are skilfull in Surgery.” Rel. of Ant. Eng. Poetry. 
Introd. to Sir Cauline, p. 39. 

“**T could fet down the ways and means whereby our antient Ladies of the court dofhun and avoid idlenefs, 
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All which being as freely given by them to the country folks, as themselves freely received all from 
God and their kind uncle, they were sure not to want customers; which every year cost them a good 
round sum. None of them were nice of dressing with their own hands poor people’s wounds, were 
they never so offensive; but as for prescribing physic, their uncle understood it well himself, yet he 
never practised it, and he forbid them to tamper or meddle with it. And together with helps for the 
body the virgins were expert and ready to administer good counsels prayers and comforts to their 
patients for their souls’ health. To take off the burthen of household affairs from his aged mother’s 
shoulders, her son ordered his four nieces! to be the managers, yet so as it might prove a burthen to 
none of them, but rather a recreation to them all. He contrived that every sister should be sole 
governess but one month in four, and then Mary’s better part was not to be taken away from her 
who acted the part of their Martha. Nor was she often called away, being not to apply her hands to 
anything servile, but only to carry in her head, to give the servants directions and cause herself to 
be obeyed by them, to book every farthing of their weekly expenses, allowing every small matter its 
column in their account-book; so they could cast an eye on what they gained or spent in every little 
necessary at the end of the month or year. This made his nieces, several of whom resolved to marry, 
not only perfect accountants but good housewives too. 


while the youngeft fort applie to their Lutes, Citharnes, Prick-fong, and all kinds of mufic: how many of 
the eldeft fort alfo are fkilfull in Surgery, and Diftillation of Waters, &c. I might eafily declare, but I pafs 
over fuch manner of dealing, left I fhould feem to glaver, and currie favour with fome of them.’ Harrifon’s 
Defcrip. of Eng. before Hollingfhead’s Chron. p. 196, col. 2. 1. 20. 

“This hiftorian, we fee, confiders it even as a {pecies of flattery to fay of a court Lady, that fhe was /kilful 
in Surgery. And from thefe extracts it appears, that the mode of education adopted by Mr. Ferrar, was in 
many inftances that of the time in which he lived, and now feems extraordinary only on comparifon with 
the different fyftem which has been gradually introduced in the courfe of near two centuries.” Peckard, 
Memoirs, p. 197 (footnote). 

1 A much fuller and more ‘immediate’ account of all this is, all but too late, to hand, in Skipton’ stran- 
script from the Jones MS. (pp. 38-44) in Dr Williams’ Library. “‘N. F. both to take off all worldly cares of 
house from both his aged Mother and welbeloved dear Sister that now also grew in years, and that they 
might be the more ready to attend the better things, he so ordered and appoynted that there being four of 
his Sister’s Daughters capable of Household Government, and yet that no one should be overburthened 
with it, but that it might be to them rather a Recreation than a Burthen, He contrived that each Sister should 
in her Month take the charge of the whole Government of the House in all that appertained to it and she 
was not exempted from all the other employments in devotion or learning as the others did; but the order 
was not by laying her hand very little to anything, but only her head and care to see, and cause each Servant 
to execute their places and offices, and overnight to give them all the directions of their next dayes works, 
and this she herself set down in writing in a booke or note, and she also kept the Accompt of what was ex- 
pended weekly in the House in a Cash book of Receipts and Payments, so that there was not a penny layd 
out in the Daytime but she entered all into her Books before she went to Bed, and at her goeing out of her 
place at the Month’s End, gave up a perfect Accompt of all received and disbursed, and drew up every 
particular thing to its proper head, as the Acct of what Beef was spent and what it cost that Month in one 
page; the Acct of Mutton in another page; yea Eggs &c, in Sum not one thing though never so small but 
hath his page of Acct, and at Month’s end to see what was for the proportion and for the Cost expended &c, 
whereby they became perfect Accomptants and book-keepers not in any ordinary way but a pleasant and 
profitable way for any one to see their Monthly, their Yearly Acct &c. And, that they might have the Know- 
ledg and Skill of all that belonged to Housekeepers and Good Houswifry, there was Kine kept that they 
might not be ignorant in knowledg of what belonged to them. 

“¢. .. Yet was their Manchet baked in the House, that they might not be ignorant in that needful Science in 
poynt of all kind of Huswifry whereof they might at any time have need of as God should dispose of them 

‘in the World: He also had [taken care] that they wanted not the Skill and knowledg in their Needles, even 
to have the knowledg of the most curious works that were then in use. Here I must not forget one not unusual, 
but almost at one time of the day or other, some one of the elder Daughters Employments if their Sister Mary 
was not ready at hand (whose care was above the rest injoyned to that thing, but all were to be partners 
in it as occasion was). It is that of Surgery, the making and furnishing of Oyles, Salves, distilling of Waters &c 
and of furnishing a great Surgeon’s Chest they had, and a Roome for it, wherein were cured all such Persons 
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Of the three masters, Peckard? tells us, the first was 


to teach English to strangers and English and Latin to the children of the family; the second good 
writing in all its branches [Ferrar himself was a fine penman, cf. p. 478, and our facsimile repro- 
duction of the Bermudas letter]; the third to instruct them in singing and performing upon the organ, 
viol, and lute... 

For all these things the children had their stated times and hours, so that though they were always 
in action and always learning something, yet the great variety of things they were taught prevented 
all weariness and made everything to be received with pleasure. And he (Nicholas Ferrar) was used 
to say that he who could attain to the well-timing things, had gained an important point, and found the surest way 
to accomplish great designs with ease. 


Ferrar told his young visitor, Edward Lenton (pp. 491 f.), “that the name of Nuns 
was odious. But the truth (from whence that untrue report might arise) was that two 
of his nieces had lived, one, thirty; the other thirty-two years, virgins; and so resolved 
to continue... but had made no vows.” The six other nieces all duly married, and 
must have delighted their husbands by their practical as well as artistic efficacy. 

We may agree, then, that Ferrar 


certainly did not deserve the reproach often cast on him in later years, of wishing to make nuns of 
all his nieces; on the contrary, he seems to have been most desirous of getting them well married?, 


that is to say, to clergymen, particularly, since the Country Parson chooses his wife 
“rather by his ear than his eye; his judgement, not his affection.” His house (we 
may add) he rules on martinet lines, his children “with more love than terror,” 
_and his servants “‘with more terror than love.” 


as daily came for one thing or other to be helped of some things that ayled them, in poynt of Salves, plasters, 
seare-cloaths &c: ffor all being done gratis & readily for them that came for help, there wanted no resort to 
the house. So that twenty Marks a year did not suffice to store this their Surgeon’s Chest with things fitting: 
And God was pleased where no better help could be had this their skill and paynes took good Effect, and 
did many Cures in the helping and easing many people, their Mother Mrs Collet being very skilfull and a long 
time experienced therein; and their Uncle had no want of Will or Skill also in this kind to direct them what 
to doe in each kind, but they did all with their own hands, even in dressing very noysome Sores and wounds, 
which at first till he through his good Counsell had encouraged them, they were both somewhat daynty and 
fearfull to handle, but in a little time they grew hearty in the Business finding no harm by it, and good Success 
in it: But for Physick that their Uncle wholy forbad them to meddle with, as a thing of great concernment, 
and not to be adventured upon by them (a presumption in many persons that meane well not sufferable) ; 
for he would affirme, Physick was a Choyce and nice thing, and required the best Art, long Experience, 
deep Judgment, and no less Skill and mature Understanding, for the least error in that might cause great 
danger in many Kinds. But to make the Sick and weak good Broaths, and to give them Kitchin Physick, 
which was a main thing for all poore peoples, recovery of health, that he advised them not to spare cost nor 
paynes therein, for that was Christian Charity, both’ commanded and commended to all that had ability 
to doe it, and those that did it never wanted God’s blessing upon them and theyrs in theyr own preservations 
in health and many other things and kindes; and that in all other wayes of Benefaction to others, it was his 
Lesson dayly to tell them that ‘no man can so much advance his own good and happiness in anything as 
to endeavour all that in him lyes the good and welfare of others; and who doth that dayly doth performe 
the greatest good to himselfe as he can desire or wish for’.”? 

1 Memoirs, p. 183. 

* Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 134. Cf. also “Some breife Accompt of their Household-Government and 
of the employment of the elder Daughters of the Family” (pp. 38-44, Jones MS.). ‘That the elder Daughters 
now growing to Weoman’s estates, might be fully accomplished even with Civility for Worldly Employment, 
when God called them to it, and their minds for TENS Bi siale” 
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Indeed, Ferrar’s efforts as matchmaker 


were not always judicious, and the anxious mother [Mrs Collet]...appears to have been cruelly 
divided between habitual submission to his judgement and a very natural doubt whether he were 
really qualified to settle such important and delicate matters... .1 


From the perturbed matron’s correspondence with brother Nicholas we may 


select the following: 


I applaud it as most judiciously resolved on neither to send for Hester nor offer two to the choice 
[a somewhat wholesale, marketing expression]. For the other part of your letter I can say little to 
it, only I will persuade myself, since you have done it (and with such consent), that you are able 
to show better reasons for it than my present apprehensions are capable of... 

Give me leave only to say, that such is my affection to my dear Anna, that it would be most 
heavy to me to see her bestowed on any man that did not willingly, nay, most desirously, make choice 
of her, 


Ironically, however, Anna was all the time becoming a match for matchmakers. 
Some six months later she writes to Nicholas (“‘My dear father and soules in- 
structor’’), asking him “‘to stir up my frozen mind to perform this work which is 
every moment due from mee’’—to devote herself, in short, to virginity. In this she 
followed her sister Mary, though formal vows were never, it appears, taken—per- 
haps in consequence of the summary treatment encountered, if Hacket’s account be 
true, at the hands of their diocesan. 

Hacket, in his relation of Bishop Williams’ visit to Gidding in 1634, after warm 
praise of the devout life of the family, goes on to add that 
nothing is so sound but in time it will run into corruption. For I must not hold it in that some 
persons in Little Gidding had run into excess and incurred offence, if the bishop had not broken the 
snare which they were preparing for their own feet. For after he had spoken well of the family in 
the pulpit, and privately to divers, some of them could not see when they were well, but aspired to 
be transcendents above their measure. For two daughters of the stock came to the bishop and offered 
themselves to be veiled virgins, to take upon them the vow of perpetual chastity, with the solemnity 
of the episcopal blessing and ratification, whom he admonished very fatherly that they knew not 
what they went about....Let the younger women marry, was the best advice, that they might not 
be led into temptation. And that they might not forget what he taught them, he drew up his judge- 
ment in three sheets of paper, and sent it them home that they might dress themselves by that glass, 
and learn not to think of human nature above that which it is, a sea of flowings and ebbings, and of 
all manner of inconstancy?. 

This rebuff may not have been any more congenial to grandmother Ferrar than 
to the two feccantés, for from letters exchanged between them, three years before, 
it looks as though the old lady had been playing up a little to this Hubris against 
“the law of kind.” In response to their 


... You have forsaken all those Affections, Imployments, and Delights, wherein the world perswades 
the chief content of Women’s minds should lie and you have censured them as vanities at the best, 
as sins, and great ones, as they are commonly purshued... 


1 See p. 484, note 2. 
* Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, pp. 144-5. 
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the ancient dowager responds 


MY DEARE CHILDREN ; 
What I have taught is true....As for matters of Huswifery, when God puts them upon you, it 
would be sin either to refuse them, or to perform them negligently, and therefore the ignorance of 
them is a great shame and Danger for women that intend Marriage. But to seek these kinds of 
Businesses for pleasure, and to make them yo" delights, and to pride yo'selves for yo? care and 

curiositie in them, is a great vanitie and Folly at ye best, [etc.]. 


The contrary nuance is conveyed in the following opinion expressed by the 
“Cheerful” and the “Affectionate,” “whose views of life differed from that of their 
elder sisters,” in an “Academy” discussion about the comparative merits of married 
and single life?: 

Cheerful. Though we cannot with so much ease as you [Mary and Anna] may, yet with no less 
desire by God’s grace, shall we follow after that which is excellent in every kind. Your virgin state 
serves better than wedlock to the attainment of perfection, but doth not more necessarily require it. 
We would not, with the whole world to boot, take husbands, to have less interest with God by that 
means. It is the hope of serving God better, and of our firmer union unto Him, which inclines 
our judgements to the married condition. We have made up the accompt and find it clear that 
there is no gain of worldly comforts to be got by marriage, except to them that look no higher than 
the earth, no farther than this life. 

Affectionate. For industry, therefore, worthy Chief, take what part you please for yourself, and you 
shall see a double charge belongs to us, who are by you and our other friends designed for wives. 


So much for Gidding versions of this sort of holy philandering in the No Man’s 
Land between marital and vestal. We may take less abruptly our modernist, amused 
farewell of such filtered adolescence by glancing in, as we pass, at the half-way nun- 
house of a later project. 

In 1694 a Mrs (Mary) Astell gave utterance to A Serious Proposal to the ladies by 
a Lover of her Sex, in which, after deploring the ignorance and frivolity of the ladies 
of her time, she proposes as a remedy 


to erect a Monastery, or if you will (to avoid giving offence to the scrupulous and injudicious by names 
which... have been abused by superstitious practices) we will call it a religious retirement... . 

Here such as are willing may. . . find a convenient and blissful recess. . .and all that acme of delight 
which the devout seraphic soul enjoys when, dead to the world, she devotes herself entirely to the 
contemplation and fruition of her Beloved; when, having disengaged herself from all those lets 
which hindered her from without, she moves in a direct and vigorous motion towards her true and 
only good, [etc., etc.].. . .under the tuition of persons. . .applying fitting medicines with sweetness and 
affability 2. 


But we must not forget to mention the Psalm-children already referred to, in our 
account of Rotherhithe?, as having prejudiced the claim of that parish’s great 
Rector, Gatacre4, to have been the virtual inaugurator of the Sunday School. These 
Psalm-children, drawnin from neighbouring parishes, received every Sunday a penny 
for each psalm they could repeat by heart, and their dinner, which last took place 


* Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 163. We shall presently come to the Academy, and the resultant Story 
Books of Little Gidding. 
* Cf. Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, pp. 104-5. 3 Vol. 1, chap. u. * Or Gataker. 
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HOLY PHILANDERINGS; NUN OR HUSWIEF...? 


at noon on trestles laid in the great hall “round which the children stood in great 
order,” Mrs Ferrar herself setting the first dish, “‘to give an example in humility...” 


After returning home [from church on Sunday morning] his elder nieces and some others deputed 
to that office sat in a gallery, if it were summertime, or in winter at the fire in the large room, where 
the children repeated to them the psalms they had got without book the week before. These children 
came from neighbouring parishes; to whom notice was given, that such of them as would but take 
the pains to learn the psalms by heart and come on Sunday morning to repeat them at Gidding, 
should have each of them a psalter bestowed upon them, and a penny for every psalm they could 
say perfectly, and their Sunday dinner into the bargain. This drew in many boys and girls, so that 
an honest divine who frequently visited the place assured me he had seen forty or fifty children there at 
a time. Their parents, who were most of them plain country-folks, were extremely pleased and obliged 
by it, and quickly not only their parents, but the adjoining ministers when they came to Gidding 
protested that a mighty change was wrought not only on the children, but on the men and women who sat hearing 
their children reading and repeating at home. And whereas heretofore their tongues were exercised in singing either 
naughty or lewd or else vain ballads, that much estranged their young minds from the ways of virtue; now they 
heard the streets and doors resounding with the sacred poetry of David’s harp which drove away the evil spirit from 
Saul. Thus one devout family brought again into their neighbourhood the golden age of the church, 
as *tis described by St. Hierom, when every ploughman, every day-labourer (says he) refreshed himself at his 
toil by singing the psalms, and knew the hour without the sun by the progress he had made in his psalter. Some of 
their parents entreated that their children might also be taught their catechism at Gidding, but that 
he utterly refused, telling them that bringing children to learn their psalter was a thing by itself, but catechising 
belonged to their minister and their parents. He informed them, that, by doing some things good in appearance, 
one might do very ill, by encroaching on other men’s offices; and he bid them have a special care of this fine- 
trimmed and hidden snare, which the devil everywhere cunningly lays in the way of wellmeaning people, when he 
cannot persuade them to ugly known sin, then he tempts them to do some handsome thing, which tt 1s not their parts 
to act, but presumption for them to do it. The children not only repeated what they: had learnt that week 
and had for every psalm a penny (some of them carrying away groats a-piece or more), but also 
recited part of what they had formerly learnt, to fix these incomparable devotions in their memories?. 


All this, to grace the deed, on Sundays, for Ferrar was an acute Sabbatarian: 


indeed 


We ought not to forget here to make known N. F. Spetiall care that all in the ffamily, high and low, 
Children and Servants, should have noe occasion to be absent from Church, and as much freedom 
that day from bodily employment as might be; He so ordered that what was for dinners should be 
all performed with the least and Speedyest loss of time as might be, that was by causing ovens to be 
heated and all the dinner to be set into that before Church-Time; And so all the Servants were ready 


1 “Tt was a Blessed Worke he had begun, and themselves were much indebted to him for it, Money & 
Meat being two so strong allurements to all Kind of People, nay, they would adde that in so short a time, 
their Parents would tell them, Their Children were much bettered in the dispositions & more dutifull to them 
than before: ffor they often to one another sayd, David sayeth so & so” (Jones MS. (J.J. 8), in Dr Williams’ 
Library). ...‘‘these Psalm-Children thus heard repeat their Psalms, not only what they new learned that 
week for which they were to have for each Psalme a penny, and some would gain 2d, some 3d, some 4d, but 
when all were heard what they had newly learned the week before, the rest of the time was spent in hearing 
of them also to say what they had formerly learned: which was the cheif end of his design that they should 
learn all, & keep perfectly all they had learned: And many of the Children did strive who should learne most 
weekly to gain most mony, and keep those they had learned most perfectly”’ (bid. J.J. 12). Hereabout 
“Rev. Mr. Jones” has this note: ‘To encourage their own Children to get the H. Scriptures by Heart, they 
gave them 3d pr. each Psalme, and 8d for each Chapter in the New Testament, as appears from another 
MS. Account relating to this Family.” 

2 Jebb’s Life (Mayor, Two Lives, pp. 234-6). 
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to go to Church, not any left at home, And for Suppers, Church ended in the evening, then the Spitts 
were layd down for meat to be rosted at the ffire &c.1... 

At Supper time, which was commonly in Summer about 5 and Winter 6 the Bell rung, they all 
came againe into the great Parlour, and the Organs began to play and they to sing all the while the 
Meat was bringing to be set on the Table: Which done Grace was sayd and all Sat downe, and a 
wile after one read a Chapter, and then another that had first supped Went to the desk and read a 
Story out of the Book of Martyrs &c. [Robert Ferrar, Bishop of St Davids (cf. P- 393), before his 
burning said: ‘If you see me stir in the fire, believe not the doctrine I have taught.””] Supper done, 
Grace said, in Summer all agayn went where they pleased walking abroad &c., and in winter 
warmed themselves if they pleased, a great Fire being made in the Roome to heat it all over, and those 
that would had candles and went a way; And N. ff. , his Mother and [the] elder People found some 
good discourse or other to pass the time with?. 


Old Mrs Ferrar’s dignified humility was typical, it may be noticed, of the per- 
vading ethos of the House. “The nightly retirement,” for instance, ‘“was always 
ceremonious: the children knelt for blessing” (much as they do in declining 
magnitude from big to tiny on Jacobean funereal monuments) “‘and the ‘grand- 
mother was escorted to her room by her sons and daughters.” 


Eight o’clock coming, the Bell rung to prayers for Bed-time, so all came up into the Great Chamber, 
where a Hymne was sung, the Organs playing, and then prayers sayd by N. ff. the roome was well 
stored with Candles: This done all the Children came and craved on their knees their grandmother’s 
and parents’ blessing, then each bidding other good night, every one the Sons and Daughters wayting 
on their Grandmother to her Chamber, so each departed to their several Chambers, Clossetts &c. and 
as before related no more goeing up and down the house, the outward doores Locked up &c. 

And thus in breife you have a Relation of their Manners, and of their Houre’s imployment and 
Daily Exercises all the Weeke long till Sonday agayne?. 


Having dealt, now, with the two most prominent aspects of Gidding education 
(the’general schooling of household and neighbourhood, and the Sunday hearing of 
the Psalm-children), we may turn, as it were, to an indoors arcanum, to the more 
intimate, “more primmer” symposia, already mentioned, of the little “Academy.” 


Mrs Ferrar had formed the Ferrars into a little society, which assumed the name of “Academy”’; 
the members took the names of different virtues, thus turning a fantastic fashion of the day into what 
was no doubt meant as a continual reminder of the special grace which each should strive to attain. 

The “Academy” was composed of two “combinations.” Mary Collet was the “Chief” of the 
first “‘combination,” and with her were associated Anna, under the name of “the Patient,” and two 
other sisters. ..who were respectively called “the Cheerful” and “the Affectionate.”’ The second 
“combination” consisted of the younger girls and children down to little three-years-old Ann Maple- 
toft, who bore the name of “the Humble.” 

Nicholas Ferrar was the “Visitor” of this so-called Academy; John Ferrar, “Guardian”; and 
Mrs Collet, “Moderator” [this last, we were, till recently, disposed to add, “without portfolio” ]4. 


1 Jones MS. (J.J. 17), in Dr Williams? Library. 2 Ibid. J.J. 16. 3 Ibid. J.J. 29. 

4 Amongst the transcripts Mr Skipton has kindly lent us, there is an account (cf. The Story Books of Little 
Gidding, pp. 163 f.) of the election, on St Luke’s Day, 1632, of Mary Collett, hitherto ‘‘The Cheife,” to succeed 
old Mrs Ferrar as “‘The Mother.” Beneath the subtly prevaricating diffidence of this pow-wow, one seems 
to detect the scarcely audible shrill of rift in a lute that can never have been easy to play. The ceremony 
concludes with some difficile symbolic gift-giving to the new “Cheife.” “ Cheerefull,” ¢.g., presenting an in- 
scribed bell, delivers herself as follows: “I make tender to you of this Speaking present, which loudly & 
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A RIFT IN THE LUTE 


They held frequent meetings for the discussion of subjects chosen by the visitor. Nicholas Ferrar 
seems to have supplied much of the matter for these discussions, or *‘ Conversations,” which the speakers 
themselves put into shape, their speeches being sometimes read, sometimes extempore or repeated 
by heart. The plan of these “Conversations”’ reminds us somewhat of the Oratorian method, and 
gives reason to think that Ferrar must have sometimes, during his stay in Italy, attended the exercises 
of the Fathers of the Oratory in Padua or elsewhere [a surmise which braves us to reflect that in the 
Little Academy we have still further witness to the ‘‘ College-complex”’ which was a principal spring- 
release of energy in Ferrar in his third, Virginian period]. 

The members spoke in turn, expressing their opinion apparently with some freedom. Appropriate 
hymns were sung (of which those that have come down to us are singularly unmelodious), and stories 


plainly tells you how you may attain those abilities which are requisite for your Dignitie, and how you may 
preserve your humilitie, so that you may not loose yourself in benefitting others, nor run the hazard of damna- 
tion in being exalted through the happiness of well-doing.” 

Mr Skipton’s contention that the lute was, and none too gently, rifted is certainly made good by his tran- 
scripts, which we have before us, from the later folios (107-12) of Vol. m of the Story Book originals. 

‘On the death of old Mrs Ferrar, it is clear,”’ he writes, “‘that the Little Academy decayed woefully; and 
N. F. writes at great length upon it, blaming himself in part, but hinting also that others had not fulfilled 
their obligations. Mrs Ferrar had recorded her desires in writing, and the maintenance of the Little Academy 
ranked high among them.” To quote, then, from Skipton’s transcript: 

**The Unhappy death of their Venerable Foundresse, or to speak better her Happy Departure to a better 
Life, together with the Dispersion of some of the Actors, had given no lesse a Shake to the businesse then the 
taking away of Groundsels & y® beating downe of y® maine walles doth to y® frame of a Building. 

‘But these perhaps had been reparable had it not been for the intervening other though seeming lesse yet 
in very truth farre greater disturbances being founded in y® essential part of this Institution, whereby the 
one halfe of the remaining societie were disabled for the prosecution of the Business. To go about to sett 
down what these were, wherein they arose, and how they wrought would be a masse of Difficultie as well as 
of Distast. Let it suffice that the cause lay altogether in our Demeritts and not in the Defect of God’s grace, 
That verily offered and almost enforced the going forward, but Frayltie and Feares and other misappre- 
hensions so clogged and entombed both understanding and affections, as neither the eie was able to dis- 
tinguish the path, nor the foot to tread it. This I say for others’ excuse. For inasmuch as appertains to 
myself I will not deny a great guilt, but with submissive repentance deprecate pardon both from the Divine 
Majestie and from all others to whom there hath or may arise prejudices through any errors of mine, in 
having caused or occasioned any interruption in the current progresse of this matter... .Our manifold Guilt 
in this Dissolution, I will return to the manner of its new Erection and Establishment.” 

That which was felt in practice to be a bore, was missed when discontinued. The trouble had begun before 
the death of Mrs Ferrar, who tried to prevail upon the Family to carry on the Academy, but without success. 

‘The first difficultie being the Paucitie of the Actors, there being only three left that could be certainly 
relied on in regard of sound Affection to the business. . . their personal residence in this place and Companie 
being only intended till they had opportunities of Removal....” [fol. 107.] 

The new scheme instituted, therefore, the following characters—The Registers, the Repeat, the Learner, 
and the Apprentice. . 

“*And the particular charge given by the Moderator [Mrs Collet—née Susanna Ferrar] to her young son 
[? Ferrar Collet] to be his patterne for the manner of putting the Common Precepts in Execution without 
scruple therefore of making either the proceedings toward a child his Example, or taking women for his 
Instructors in that which he found truly good and profitable, He addresseth himself upon the first opportunity 
of meeting to his own Mother and acquainting her with the fore-recited passages and his own unalterable 
Resolution beseecheth her to impose on him by way of her Motherly Command the perpetual Observance of 
this good Counsell, which had so happily, as he esteemed it, been given him by those of her own sex and 
joynt Alliance.... 

**His Mother being a grave Matron in years but much more in understanding, and so addicted to Pietie as 
she had learned the whole Book of Psalms by Heart after she was past the sixtieth year of her age.... 

** And by voluntary relinquishment of that which is perilous wee go forward to Perfection.” [fol. 108.] 

** Although the Happy success of these Counsels bred a continuall desire in the minds of our Little Academie 
to add unto them in the same kind, promising to themselves no less plentifull an increase upon a second Tilth 
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told from history, ancient and modern, or the lives of the saints, illustrating the truth which the dis- 
cussion was intended to bring out. These stories were often prepared beforehand, but sometimes told 
on the spur of the moment.... 

... These discourses may now appear dull and ponderous, but their quaint pedantry was in the 
taste of the day.... The curious mixture of playfulness and affectation in [their] formalities does 
not conceal the deep religious enthusiasm which they express... . 

Some of the discussions are very interesting from the light they throw on the manners and ways 
of thought of the family. Thus, when Mrs. Collet has related the story of John the Almoner, showing 
“yt hee that sows Almes on earth shall reape Treasures in Heaven” John Ferrar, in reply, denounces 
the folly of those who spend their substance on themselves, and who, at the Day of Judgement, must 
either “stand silent or, at best, show forth hounds and horses, and Idle droanes fatt crammed with 
continuall surfetts in the Hall, when ye question shall bee of feeding y® hungry. Will y® bringing 
forth of Liveries for Pages and footmen, and costly hangings for y® very walls, or y® daily visits of 
ladies and great men bee accepted for answers touching y® clothing of y® Naked, and visiting ye 
sick+,* [ete]. 

Not much scope, here, ¢.g., for Chaucer’s Pardoner, that bison-practitioner of 
one sort of the ‘law of kind’—Blake’s “very prominent character, the Pardoner, 
the Age’s knave, who always commands and domineers over the high and low 
vulgar. This man is sent in every age for a rod and a scourge, and for a blight, for 
a trial of men, to divide the classes. He is in the most holy sanctuary, and he is 
suffered by Providence, for wise ends, and has also his great use and his grand 
leading destiny*.” ) 

Not much understanding, either, of the Pardoner’s companion-type, “the Somp- 
nour, ...also a Devil of the first magnitude, grand, terrific, rich; and honoured 
in the rank of which he holds the destiny. The uses to Society are perhaps equal of 
the Devil and the Angel. Their sublimity who can dispute??? 

It was through such exuberant beasts of prey that the jackal king had downed 
the Virginia Company. But the Ferrars had insensibly lost touch with their late 


and sowing than they had reaped from the First; yet, whether by their own Negligence or others’ default I will 
not say, but surely by the overruling Providence of God, it could not be effected, though ofttimes attempted 
in the space of almost two yeares. But at last the sense of an extraordinarie Benefitt received from our Prac- 
titioner in the performance of eminent kindnesse and service to a common Freind and Brother, setting their 
Thoughts seriously on work in the consideration, How they might make due Acknowledgment of their 
thankfull Acceptance. It was resolved that it could no way be done for proof of their own pure and hearty 
good will and his true satisfaction better than by the continuation and renewal of their former Exercize and 
Essay of their love and kindness. This determination being made of their mind, when instantly upon the first _ 
laying hand towards performance there brake forth a number of inconquerable Difficulties, that like soldiers 
layd in Ambush appeared not at all till they came to the point of Execution. Upon a review and muster of 
their forces and provisions, they found not only such a change in the face, but such an alteration in the very 
form and substance of things, as however themselves had not till then observed it, there was indeed an im- 
possibilitie of going on the same foot with which it first began. The Compositor for so we shall henceforth term 
him, on whom the framing and moulding of this Storying Business was imposed, thought it good to take the 
Rise of the whole ensuing action from this point, and making an Entrance upon this occasion to go on, 
according as the first project was, to a particular Examination day by day of those truths which were most 
usefull, and the Rectification of those Affections which were most disordered amongst themselves. This was 
scarce concluded in the intentions. The unhappy death,” etc. [fols. 111, 1 12.] 
* Excerpts from Chap. IV (The Maiden Sisters”) of Wicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter. 
* William Blake, On his picture of “‘ The Canterbury Tales.” 
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countervailing lion-spiritedness, and, looking in so much upon themselves, were for- 
- feiting the right, to fill _..with deep surprise 
And wondering behold 
A spirit armed in gold?. 


Their spirits were dwindling to silver and to silver-gilt, in the sheen of the altar 
vessels in their pretty chapel. Ferrar’s objects in the device and conduct of this 
docile and etiolating little mental palaestra were various—variety, indeed, was one 
of them, as we gather from the tripping gambit with which Jebb plays up to his 
relation of the Academy: 


Though he was far from one of the volatile or bird-witted (as one ingeniously calls that sort of men, 
that are ever hopping from bough to bough and can never fix upon anything), yet he would never 
be long in any of his studies or in any employment, but keep (as exactly as his many accidental 
occasions would give him leave) such and such hours for such and such affairs; and out of doubt 
this was best for his mind and body [one is reminded of the late Arthur Christopher Benson]. ’Tis 
certain he found a real advantage in shifting the scenes, besides a new pleasure and refreshment 
at every turn, though, if occasion were, he could set himself day and night to any task and never give 
over, till he could say, * Tts perfect. 

And that we may not imagine this house was the house of mourning; as the master of it had ever 
an air of sweetness and cheerfulness in his very aspect [if the resonant texture of the Rembrandtesque 
canvas of period III had gone, these substituting water-colour values did, we are sure, on the whole 
enliven the lineaments of ascetic martinettism], so he took care to provide them useful and delightful 
entertainments. 

If any pitied them (as one did the primitive Christians in Minucius Felix. . .latebrosa et lucifugax 
natio, in publicum muta, in angulis garrula...), because they saw no plays nor ever were seen upon the 
theatres yet, without the danger of being at all corrupted, they were equally diverted and instructed 
by divine interludes dialogues and discourses in the Platonic way, that admirable way of drawing 
the truth out of another’s ignorance. These innocent and profitable entertainments and recreations 
he introduced to wean the family off from the Christmas games and wilder sports, which could 
hardly subsist without riot and extravagant license. Therefore he bid them call those things as they 
were, carnal excesses and spiritual prejudices; saying, that sure it must be some other deity they 
intended to honour by those means. . .? [etc., etc., etc., etc., etc.]. 


All of which we cannot relinquish without elevating to our text, here, Mayor’s 
footnote?: 


Prynne complains that the English “for the most part spend the Christmas season with other 
solemn festivals in amorous, mixed, voluptuous, unchristian, that I say not, pagan dancing to God’s, 
to Christ’s dishonour, religion’s scandal, chastity’s shipwreck, sin’s advantage, and the eternal ruin 
of many precious souls.” 


How exhilarating to head-launch oneself at will on such a self-titivated avalanche. 
But more is to come, for: 


What pious, Christian heart bleeds not with tears of blood, when he beholds the sacred Nativity of 
his spotless Saviour transformed into a festivity of the foulest devils? when he shall see his blessed 
Jesus. ..entertained, courted, served like a devil, yea rather crucified and nailed to His cross again 
with nought else but desperate notorious sins, by an unchristian crew of Christians (I might say 
pagans or incarnate devils), who during all the sacred time of His Nativity, when they should be 
most holy, are more especially, and that professedly, too, a most impure people, zealous of nothing 
but of stage plays, dicing, dancing, healthing [sic], rioting. 

1 William Blake, The Little Girl Found. 2 Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 272-4. 3 Ibid. p. 274. 
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OLord, forgive us our Christmases, as we forgive them that Christmas against us.... 
Or to turn to Peckard’s comminatory comment! on (or rather as from) the Little 
Academy: 


Very unlike indeed is this mode to the modern Syftem of Female Education! in which all order 
with refpect to times and feafons is fubverted; all fenfe of fubordination loft, all idea of Duty derided; 
in which the night is given to riot, and the day to unrefrefhing fleep: in which the contftitution is 
undermined, the body enfeebled by the rage for diffipation, and the great purpofe of nature with 
refpect to a future generation defeated: fince it frequently happens that when children come to 
birth, there is not ftrength to bring forth; in which alfo it is too often {hewn that true feminine modefty 
is of no efteem, while in the dance the fafhionable Fair exhibits the bold front, the wanton glance, 
and lafcivious gefture of the mercenary Performer on the Public Theatre. . 


This (by no means utterly abfurd) denunciation in the heyday of Bath, and of the 
“watering places” destined so soon to be netted in the cool reticulations of Jane 
Austen’s lucid satire, or walloped by the quarter-staff sardonics of William Cobbett. 

Two other quotations from Peckard? and from Skipton® will add to our relish 


of all this pious wiliness: 


For the Christmas season of the year 1631, he composed twelve excellent discourses, five suited 
to the Festivals within the twelve days, and seven to the assumed name and character of The Sisters. 
These were enlivened by hymns and odes composed by Mr. F errar, and set to music by the master 
of the family, who accompanied the voices with the Viol or Lute. That exercise to be performed 
by the Patient, is alone to be excepted. There was not any Poetry or Music at the opening of this as 
of all the rest: the discourse itself was of a very serious turn, it was much longer than any other, and 
had not any historical anecdote, or fable interwoven into the body of it. The contrivance here was 
to exercise that virtue which it was intended to teach. 


Here, finally, is Skipton’s estimation?: 


The stories and colloquies are generally interesting, always with a distinctly moral bent, and 
often. ..even humorous. In fact nothing is so surprising in this whole scheme of training and life, 
which might so easily have degenerated into a routine of priggish observance and unwholesome 
introspection, as the undoubted fact that it did nothing of the kind. Probably Nicholas Ferrar’s 
own ready wit and quiet humour, of which there are many evidences, was the salt which leavened 
the lump so effectually that it kept its savour for many years after he was called away. But that 
he infused much of it into the rest of the household is a parent from the following delicious bit of 
dialogue, recorded in Miss Sharland’s pages from one of the volumes in the British Museum. The 
subject of debate is ‘Impatiency,’ regarding which the Affectionate had been laying down the law 
very explicitly: 

“What (sayd the GuarpIAN [John Ferrar] smilingly) will you perswade us that all your womanly 
Niceties of rubbing floores till you may see your Faces shine in them, of whiting Linning till it passe 
the driven snow, of conserving, preserving, and all those busy Curiosities for which you soe magnify 
yourselves, have their Creditt cheifly for the better Inducement and support of Impatiency? 

I, verily (sayd shee), and all those other more boisterous and more pernicious vanities you Men 
ar carried with, of building, of hunting, of keeping Company, and the like, proceed from the same 
ground, and tends [sic] to the same end, is that which I would perswade and am confident to make 
proofe of. But why, I pray, do you instance our womanly affaires with such contempt? 

Because (sayd the GuarprAn) they bee utterly unworthy the Dignity of Mans Nature to take any 
pleasure or delight in them; and much more to glory of them. Judge in yourselves what a debasement 


? Here we have ‘simply had’ to retain the original typography. Memoirs, pp. 198-9. 
® Ibid. p. 202. ® Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 107-8. 
* Ibid. pp. 107-8. 
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it must needs be of those noble Faculties of the will and reason that were made for Contemplations 
and pursuite of heavenly Affaires to powre out themselves in the Love and prosecution of such abject 
Matters. 

Why, some thing wee must needs doe (sayd the ArrecTIONATE). Mans Soul cannot bee without 

Imployment; and since you have taken away great matters from us, you ought not to vilify these so 
much wherein the mind in regard of its owne working is nobly busied, however the subject bee but 
meane,” 
The conversation is too long to quote to a finish, but it is satisfactory to learn that the Affectionate 
carried her point and that the Guardian admitted it. “Now,” said he, ‘I understand whereat you 
aime, and must needs yeeld unto it as an evident truth.” Clearly John Ferrar had learned by ex- 
perience the difficult lesson of how to yield a point handsomely. 


The preserving of these unique transactions takes us romantically far afield, and 
overseas, and is worth repeating from the Preface of The Story Books of Little Gidding 
being the Religious Dialogues recited in the Great Room 1631-2 from the original manuscript of 
Nicholas Ferrar'. 

Very much of this dialectic was carefully revised and preserved, in written form, 
by the Ferrar family and their descendants, so that five large folio volumes still 
survive—three of them in the British Museum. 

Of this material a great part has been transcribed and edited, under the above 
title, by Miss E. Cruwys Sharland, “‘a descendant of the authors,” as Skipton some- 
what generously puts it. To Miss Sharland as to Mr Skipton we have been fre- 
quently indebted for the kindliest assistance, which we here take fitting opportunity 
to acknowledge between our most continuous verbatim quotations from each of 
them. 


The Story Books of Little Gidding [Miss Sharland writes®] consist of five manuscript folio volumes, 
mostly in Nicholas Ferrar’s own handwriting, and were all bound by Mary Collet in black morocco 
with gilt edges. The penmanship, which is exquisite, possesses a few noticeable peculiarities, such as 
the accent over the article “‘a’’—(d)—and the brace which connects “ct”? and “st”—(‘‘affection,” 
“ftand,” &c.). A distinctive feature, also, of these and all other writings done at Little Gidding, is 
the heading of every page with the sacred monogram, I H S. 

The history of the Story Books, so far as it is known, is as follows. In the year 1631 (1632) the first 
volume was completed and presented, first to old Mrs. Ferrar, afterwards, by her wish, to Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Collet’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Joshua Mapletoft, of Margetting, Essex. In the course of the next 
few years three other volumes were compiled at Little Gidding, copies of which were most probably 
transcribed and forwarded to this much-loved absent member of the family; for her uncle Nicholas 
had assured her (p. liv) “that of every good thing that God shall impart to us, you shall ever have 
as liberal and free a communication as wee can possibly make you.” The fifth volume is a duplicate 
of the first part of Vol. II., made for some other absentee. These five books were carefully preserved 
for two hundred years by generations of Mapletofts, together with “The Great Concordance”? (as 
it was called in Miss Mapletoft’s will), or Harmony of the Four Gospels, made and bound by Mary 
Collet; a cabinet presented to the family by King Charles I., a silk purse also given by the King, and 
a few books and relics of less importance and later dates (cf. Plates XVIII and XXVII). 

At the death of Miss Anne Mapletoft of Canterbury, at an advanced age, in 1856, these heirlooms 
passed into the hands of another descendant of the Ferrars and Mapletofts, Mrs. Henry Solly Hodges, 
of Tiverton, Devon, by whom they were reverently cherished for over thirty years. But when 


1 Ed. with Introduction by [Miss] E. Cruwys Sharland (Seeley & Co., Ltd., 1899). 
* Preface, pp. v—vii. 
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Mrs. Hodges died, in the year 1888, leaving all her Little Gidding treasures to a cousin who was living 
in New South Wales, they were sent to that distant land with much regret, for it was feared that 
in after years they would be lost sight of, and their association with Little Gidding completely de- 
stroyed. This view of the matter having been set before Mr. H. Mapletoft Davis, he decided, after 
much consideration, to send the Ferrar relics back to England, stipulating that they should be dis- 
posed of either to a descendant of the family or to the trustees of some public institution. In accordance 
with these terms, the treasures were distributed in the following manner :— 

Charles I.’s cabinet was purchased by the Queen [Victoria], and is now at Windsor Castle. 

The trustees of the British Museum bought the “Great Concordance,” three of the Story Books, 
an abridged MS. Life of N. Ferrar, in paper cover, copied from other sources, and a Cambridge 
Commonplace Book of later date. 

The other two Story Books, viz., Vol. III., and the duplicate of Vol. II., pt. 1, had been bespoken 
by the Governors of Clare College, Cambridge (Nicholas Ferrar’s own College), but they courteously 
resigned their claim in favour of Lady Lyell, a lineal descendant of the Ferrar family, who is now the 
possessor of these two volumes, and of the purse given by King Charles I. 

The present volume is a copy of Vol. I. and the first part of Vol. II., from the original books in 
the Manuscript department of the British Museum. 

Should these Stories meet with acceptance, the series will be completed by the publication of a 
second volume, containing Vol. IV., on Temperance (Brit. Mus.); Vol. III., Charles the Fifth’s 
Relinquishment of this World! (by the kind permission of Lady Lyell); and the latest records of the 
Little Academy, compiled after the death of its venerable F ounder, and copied into the second part 
of Vol. II. (Brit. Mus.). To these will be added (by the kind permission of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) a copy of an original Manuscript by John F errar, now in Lambeth Palace Library. 


Miss Sharland has recently informed us that: 


The Story Books were bound in dyed sheepskin, not black morocco, as some have stated. Mr. Cyril 
Davenport went into this carefully, as well as into the use of mottled paper in the covers, as this was 
not introduced into English bindings until a later period—but he was sure that Nicholas Ferrar or 
one of the family brought this paper from Holland when the Dutch pictures were also obtained. 
He thought the sheepskins were probably of home product—dyed and made use of in their bindings. 

Miss Sharland also wrote, two years ago, that at the time of our Sexcentenary 
celebrations she had noticed as present at Clare amongst the list of Fellows the 
name of Dr Rendel Harris: 


he was the first visitor I had after the “Conversations”? had come back to me from New South Wales— 
(I think Prof. Mayor told him of them—so that I am wrong in placing him first)—Mr. Mayor came 


and spent some hours pouring over the books, and quoting with delight passages that he had made 
use of in his two lives. 


Before we pass from these records of “The Little Academy” to the Ferrar Con- 
cordances and their famous bindings—from one, in fact, of the two unique produc- 
tions of Little Gidding to the other—we may stress again as we have stressed already 
near the outset (pp. 393-4) of this our restricted version of the Life of Ferrar, the 
emphasis he laid on the value, to morale and to graceful confidence in ‘the art of 
spoken communication, of regular training in dialectic: 


They that are to read shall immediately upon the coming into the Dyning-Roome, have a Mess of 
Broath sent them, which when they have eaten they shall begin their reading, Standing at the North 
end of the Table, and continue so reading till the rest of the children have supped: when another, 


1 Cf. pp. 508 f. 
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after they have repeated their Gospells, shall take the Booke and the first goe to their Meale. . . for 
the better retaining in Memory of that which shall be read; it is agreed that a summary Collection 
shall be kept in writing of those things which are judged worthy of observation out of that book: 
The drawing of this Abstract shall be the work of one of the Parents or Masters, but the transcribing it 
fair may be by any of the Children: and every noone presently after Collection [collation; Mayor], 
Shall be made a repetition of that which was formerly read. The manner of this repetition, whether 
it shall be by Examination of the younger, or by the elders relating it and application of things, is left 
to the judgement of the Directors of their Exercises to proceed according as the nature of the Subject, 
time, persons and Other occasions Shall require [etc.]'. 

From Michaelmas to our Ladyday after Supper about 7 a’Clock, while many sate about the Fyer 
at worke, some in one kind and some in another, there was one of the Family of either Sex as it 
happened for their turne that for an hower’s space read to them all some Kinds of Bookes, as severall 
sorts of History and Chronicles of several Kingdomes, or some Bookes of Travells by Land into severall 
Countrys, all kinds of voyages by Sea and discoveries of the new World, East and West Indies, &c, 
to the intent that by this Meanes all the Family of all Ages and Sexes might not be ignorant of the 
Days of Ould. ..as also of the present occurrences of their own Times &c....And that Things and 
Bookes thus read over, might not pass in at one Eare and out at the other,...N. F. caused every 
night one of the young Scholars to collect the most remarkable things and to write them Orderly in 
a Book, which they termed the Observations of the nightly readings. So that when any one had a 
Mind to see or call to remembrance what was past, there he might find it with Ease. .., and this thing 
was of greate pleasantness and usefulness to them all many ways, and fitted them by reason of the 
Variety of Bookes that were read that they could in most Companys discourse beyond what was 
thought of them, and much admired where they had got all those Things and Knowledge?. 


“By this means, it so came to pass,”’ as John Ferrar has it, “that though they 
seemed to live privately and had not much commerce with people, yet they were 
well acquainted with the former and latter passages of the world,” etc., and that 
children so curiously secluded could make themselves understood, in none too easy 
matters, ‘with grace and courage.”$ 

It takes us no far step aside to light on Herbert’s injunctions to The Country Parson, 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth chapters of which meticulous note is taken of pulpit, 
and of congregational, deportment. The parson-preacher’s “‘voice is humble, his 
words treatable and slow, yet not so slow neither... but with a grave liveliness, 
between fear and zeal, pausing yet pressing, he performs his duty... .” 

On the lower plane, the congregation’s “posture” should be always “‘straight and 
steady” ... “their “‘amens’” and other responses “‘to be done not in a huddling or 
slubbering fashion, gaping or scratching the head, or spitting even in the midst 
of their answer, but gently and pausably, thinking what they say... .” 

It was Ferrar’s practice, too, as it ought to be the Country Parson’s, “‘at times to 
enliven his discourse with stories... for them also men heed and remember better 
than exhortations,” especially country people, “which are thick and heavy, and hard 
to raise to a point of zeal and fervency, and need a mountain of fire to kindle them; 
but stories and sayings they will remember.” : 


1 Jones MS. (ff. 25-6) in Dr Williams’ Library. 2 Ibid. Note by John Jones to p. 28 of MS. 
3 Cf. Jones MS. (f. 27) in Dr Williams’ Library. 
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And now we come to the handicraft for which Little Gidding is so widely famous 
—bookbinding, to which we may add, with unfacetious, highly specific appro- 
priateness, “‘book making.” Here we cannot do better than more or less follow 
Skipton in more or less following Peckard in more or less following John Ferrar’s 
original account: 


Amongst other articles of instruction and amusement Mr Ferrar entertained a Cambridge book- 
binder’st daughter that bound rarely, who taught the whole family, females as well as males, the whole 
art and skill of bookbinding, gilding, lettering, and what they call pasting-printing, by the use of the 
rolling-press. By this assistance he composed a full Harmony, or Concordance, of the four Evangelists, 
adorned with many beautiful pictures, which required more than a year for the composition, and was 
divided into 150 heads or chapters. For this purpose he set apart a handsome room near the oratory 
which they named the Concordance Chamber (see p. 481)...two printed copies of the Evangelists, 
of the same edition,...and great store of the best and strongest white paper. Here he spent more than 
an hour every day in the contrivance of this book, and in directing his nieces, who attended him for 
that purpose, how they should cut out such and such particular passages out of the two printed copies 
of any part of each Evangelist, and then lay them together so as to perfect such a head or chapter as 
he had designed. This they did first roughly, and then with nice knives and scissors [“‘they with their 
cizers”*—J J. 2, also J.J. 41, Jones MS] so neatly fitted each passage to the next belonging to it, and 
afterwards pasted them so even and smoothly together, upon large sheets of the best white paper, by 
the help of the rolling-press, that many curious persons who saw the work when it was done, were 
deceived, and thought that it had been printed in the ordinary way. This was the mechanical method 
which he followed in compiling his harmony. 


The object of the compilation is thus set forth in the rather cumbrous title: 

The Actions, Doctrines, and other passages touching our blessed Lord and Saviour J. Christ, as 
they are related in the four Evangelists, reduced into one Compleat body of history: wherein that 
which is severally related by them is digested into order; and that which is jointly related by all or 
any of them is, first, expressed in their own words, by way of comparison; secondly, brought into one 
narration by way of composition; thirdly, extracted into one clear context by way of collection; yet 
so as whatsoever was omitted in the context is inserted by way of supplement in another print, and 
in such a manner as all the four evangelists may be easily read severally and distinctly; each apart 
and alone from first to last: and in each page throughout the book are sundry pictures added, ex- 
pressing either the facts themselves, or their types and figures; or other things appertaining thereunto. 
The whole divided into 150 heads. 

Even at their most succinct, the exegeses of the early seventeenth century are apt to 
tweak poor Clarity into angular contortions; it may not even yet be clear that 
this Harmony of the Four Gospels presents these four books in such a way that they 
can be read either piecemeal or in one unbroken sequence, “the printed text being 
cut out and pasted on large sheets of paper, and every page illustrated with 
engravings.” 

Our illustrations (Plate VII), moreover, are, perforce, too small. 

To make, then, this overture adequately overt, we bring it to a close by repro- 
ducing from Miss Carter’s Life (pp. 197 f.) the following: 

A specimen of the arrangement of these Harmonies may be found interesting; it is taken from the 
great Concordance made for Charles I., now in the King’s Library, British Museum. The words in 

* “An ingenious bookbinder.” Peckard, p. 203. 
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italics are written, the rest printed, the slips of paper, often exceedingly small, being fitted together 
and pasted down on large folio paper with the utmost neatness. The words of the Evangelists are 
distinguished in the ‘‘Composition” by their initials, in the ‘‘Collection”’ by the marginal letters 
A, B, C, D. I have given only a portion of the “Comparison” and ‘‘ Composition” of the passage 
chosen, which is selected on account of the close interweaving of the three sacred narratives in the 
compass of a few verses. The whole occupies a single page of the folio. 


The Rubbing of the Ears of Corn. © 


ST. MATTHEW. 

At that time, Jesus 
went on the Sabbath 
day through the corn; 
and his Disciples were 
an hungred, and began 
to pluck the. ears of 
corn, and to eat. 

But when the Phari- 
sees saw it, they said 
unto him, Behold, thy 
Disciples do that which 
is not lawfull to do upon 
the Sabbath day. 


COMPARISON. 


ST. MARK. 

And it came to pass, 
that He went through 
the corn fields on the 
Sabbath day; and his 
disciples began as they 
went to pluck the ears 
of corn. 

And the Pharisees 
said unto him, Behold, 
why do they on the 
Sabbath day that which 
is not lawfull? 


ST. LUKE. 

And it came to pass 
on the second Sabbath 
after the first, that He 
went through the corn 
fields; and his disciples 
plucked -the ears of 
corn, and did eat, rub- 
bing them in_ their 
hands. 

And certain of the 
Pharisees said unto 
them, Why do ye that 


“which is not lawfull to 


do on the Sabbath 
days? 
COMPOSITION. 


Mk And it came to passe M at that time Mk that M Jesus Mk went through the cates on the 
Sabbath day, LZ the second Sabbath after the first, Mand his disciples were an hungred Mk and 
began as they went to pluck the ears of corn, L and did eat, rubbing them in their hands. M But 
when L certain of the Pharisees M saw it, they Z said unto them, Why do ye that which is not lawfull 
to do on the Sabbath dayes? Mk And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on the 
Sabbath day that which is not lawfull? A¢ Behold Thy disciples do that which is not lawfull to do on 
the Sabbath day. 


COLLECTION. 


A, 12, 1. Gt that time Jesus went on the Sabbath day thorotwe the corne, and his ars were an 
hungred and began to pluck the ears of corn and to eat. 

C. 6, 1. And it came to passe on the second Sabbath after the first that he went thoratae the cornfields, 
and pis disciples plucked the eaves of corn and did eate, rubbing them in their hands. 

2. And certain of the Pharisees said unto them, Thy doe ve that which is not lawful to doe on the 
cots Dapes? 

. 2. But when the Pharisees satu it, they said unto him, behold thy Disciples doe that which is not 

ay to doe upon the Sabbath dap. 

3. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did when he was an hungred and they 
that were with him? 

4. How he entered into the house of God and did eate the shewbread, which was not lawfull for 
him to eate, neither for them which were with him, but only for the priests? 

C3. Any Jesus answering unto them, sai, Have ye not read so much as this, what David did when 
himself was an hungred and they that were with him? 

4. How he went into the house of God, and did take and eat the shewbread, and gave also to 
them that went with him, which is not lawful to eat but for the priest alone? 

5. And he said unto them, That the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 
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B. 2, 23. And it came to pass as he went through the cornfields on the Sabbath day, and his 
disciples began as they went to pluck the ears of corn. 


24. And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day that which 

25. Is not lawfull? And he said unto them, ave ve never read tuhat Babid did when he Had neede 
and twas an hungred be and they that were with bim? 

26. How he went into the Bouse of Gov in the Days of Abiathar the high priest and did eat the shetwbrean, 
twbhich is not latufull to eate but for the priests, and gave also to them that were with him. 

A. 5. Gr Have pe not read in the latwe hotv that on the Sabbath dapes the Priests in the temple profane 
the Sabbath and are blamelesse? > 


6. But J sap unto you that in this place is one greater than the temple. 


7. But if pe had knowen that this meaneth, F will have mercy and not sacrifice, ve would not babe con- 
Demned the quiltlesse. 
For the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath day. 


B. 27. And he said unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, and not mau for the Sabbath, 
28. Therefore the Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath. . 


These “Harmonies,” or “Concordances,”’ are excellently dealt with in chapters 
V and VII of Miss Carter’s Life, wherein no less than fifteen such works are separately 
mentioned, and (where possible) described or located in her chapter vil. The first of 
these prefaced as above, made and bound (in red velvet, gold tooled) by Mary and 
Anna Collet, and presented to King Charles at Little Gidding on May 13, 1633, is 
lost—“‘destroyed probably in the sack of Little Gidding.” Another found its way 
via Mapletofts, to New South Wales; another to the late Arthur Acland Troyte of 
Huntsham Court, Devon (“because in the pious ordering of his family, the master of 
Huntsham recalled to mind the founder of Little Gidding,” the book being “‘now 
in possession of Captain Acland, in daily use for the instruction of his children”’); 
others to the Earl of Normanton; to the Marquis of Salisbury; to Colonel Garrat, 
of Bishop’s Court, Exeter; to Miss Heming, of Hillingdon Hill, Uxbridge; and 
(The Five Books of Moses) through Archbishop Laud to the Library of St John’s 
College, Oxford. Two more have passed from royal keeping to the British Museum 
where there are three, in all; while one exceptional specimen is in the possession, 
we gather, of the Marquis of Bristol! at Ickworth, near Bury St Edmunds (cf. vol. 1, 
chap. V, pp. 219-229, and Plates IV and XI). 

“The books are usually richly bound by the. . . Ladies of Gidding, and each has 
a short preface, with the name of Gidding and the date of the year, but only one has 
the name of its maker?.”” 

In this Ickworth (Hervey) volume, the following ejaculation, etc. follows the 
preface: 

Thanks be to God. 


Done at Little Gidding, Anno Domini 1660, by Virginia 
Ferrar, an. 12 
* Miss Carter, p. 127, apportions this volume, in 1892, to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, declaring that 
“it originally belonged to Thomas Harvey [sic] and has always remained in the Harvey family.” 
® Ibid. p. 127. 
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“THE GALLANTEST GREAT BOOK”; PRINCE CHARLES’ HARMONY 


(cf. pp. 540-1) 





BOOKS FIRST EFFEMINISTLY BOUND, AT L. GIDDING 


It is easy to imagine the pride and pleasure with which the little girl’s work was contemplated by 
the elders of the house, and how John Ferrar, who has never a word for his own labours, could not 
refrain from inscribing his daughter’s name in the great book before sending it to Mr. Harvey}. 

One other extant Gidding binding—eleven, in all, are known to exist—was the 
ladies’ masterpiece, and as such we must reserve it to flower in the tale of its 
originating context, whereat the romantic story of its presentation may also be 


related (cf. pp. 537, 540-1). 


The extraordinary finish of these pasted compositions, and the often admirably 
bold effect, together with the generous expanse of their fancifully tooled and 
wonderfully preserved bindings, can be enjoyed by any who care to take the slight 
trouble involved in getting access to the “‘King’s Library” in the British Museum, 
where the volumes are preserved. 

Here will be found the fine Harmony of the Four Evangelists?, dated 1635, 
prepared for King Charles I, described by him as “a rich and rare jewel,” and 
presented to the Museum by George II. Here, too, is another Harmony (of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles) also prepared for Charles I, on the same principle. 

These and their kindred ‘“‘great books” were all internally contrived and, 
externally, bound, under Ferrar’s superintendence, or the subsisting tradition of it, 
by his nieces, chief of them Mary Collet (who later reverted to her mother’s 
maiden name of Ferrar and is constantly denoted by the letters M F in the ms. 
Ferrar account-book already referred to as belonging to Magdalene College (cf. our 
line-block rendering of a page from that curio). Major Cyril Davenport, to whom 
we are greatly indebted for advice and assistance, states in his book (p. 153) on 
The Book, its History and Development that 


these ladies were not only the first English lady binders, but also the first amateur binders, and they 
bound exceedingly well...[to which he adds] Mrs Wordsworth was another pioneer among lady 
binders. She covered her books in pieces of old dresses. 

Not only did the ladies of Little Gidding bind their Harmonies, sometimes very large, in sheepskin, 
morocco and calf, but also in velvet, curiously ornamented. I have already mentioned that in the 
sixteenth century the art of gilding upon velvet was known, but it was reserved for the ladies of 
Little Gidding to bring it to perfection’. ' 

There will always be some little doubt whether these magnificent gold and silver tooled velvet 


; 
1 J.e. Hervey, cf. note 1, p. 498. 


2 Mayor (p. 352) describes this as ‘‘a large folio, richly bound in stamped leather, gilt... .In the work 
itself the gospels are given in parallel columns, each pasted on the blank leaves; there are also columns in 
smaller type... .Often each line of the text has been separately pasted down, yet so exactly was the cutting 
and the placing managed, and so powerful were the presses employed, that the whole looks as though it 
were printed on one uniform surface. So with the plates: the ground has been cut away, and the plates 
pasted down so that the blank leaf supplies the ground, and that so naturally, that neither the eye nor the 
touch can readily distinguish the surfaces.” 

3 Cf., also by Davenport, “‘Three recently discovered bindings with Little Gidding stamps”’ (The Library, 
issue of March, 1900). 

He there writes that, of the Little Gidding bindings, “‘all of which are very interesting, the most remarkable 
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books were done entirely by the binders at Little Gidding, or with the assistance of their masters, the 
Bucks of Cambridge. There is a marked similarity of general style as well as of detail, but the larger 
bound Little Gidding books appear particularly to bear the impress of more irresponsible genius than 
that of the orthodox university printers. [Moreover] stamped velvet was certainly a speciality of 
Little Gidding work, and in the absence of evidence as to the use of [Buck] stamps on velvet bindings 
elsewhere, it is with Little Gidding that [they] must be connected!. 


Here we may pause to lodge a caution against too credulous an acceptance of 
advertised and other statements that such and such a binding, especially if it be 
embroidered, derives from Gidding. The Cambridge book-bindings of the early 
seventeenth century were perhaps the most inventive, fanciful, and charming 
British bindings of their epoch; Gidding was Cambridge taught, and never so pro- 
ficient technically as her master. The design, a favourite at Gidding, of richly tooled 
quarter circles in the corners of a tooled and gilt-lined rectangular frame to a de- 
cidedly dominating central feature (cf. our colour plate), hails really from Cam- 
bridge; though where there is any doubt, some technical, manipulative defect may 
give to the ladies the benefit thereof. 

The semis with large corners is a manner which has lasted a long time, but it is 
not a great style, in Major Davenport’s opinion; 


it is, however, one which has been largely followed in the case of trade bindings. In this manner a 
very rich and brilliant effect can be produced with a minimum of real design and of technical skill. 
The centres of such bindings, if not simply coats of arms, are always of oval outline, but at Little 


and beautiful are those bound in gold and stamped in gold and silver. Of absolutely certain Little Gidding 
workmanship of this kind, there now exist only four known examples. The first, undated, is the property of 
Captain Gaussen [cf. Plate XV and p. 525]; the second, also undated, is in Lord Salisbury’s library at 
Hatfield; the third, dated 1640, was made for Archbishop Laud. ..; the fourth belongs to Lord N. ormanton, 
and is at Somerley.... 

“. . . These four Harmonies [cf. Miss Carter’s List] Davenport had described in Bibliographica in 1895, where, 
further, he had drawn attention ‘to two printed books, the bindings of which, in gilded and silvered velvet, 
nearly resemble them’—viz, a Notitia Dignitatum printed in Lyons in 1608, and a Mercator’s Atlas, printed 
at Amsterdam in 1613. 

“Both these books, even if not entirely bound there, had at all events been re-covered at Little Gidding. 
Now [1900] another book has been found which resembles these two last in all important and distinctive 
particulars.” 

This book is a fine copy of the Authorised Version of the Bible, printed at Cambridge by Thomas and 
John Buck in 1629. It belongs to Major Montagu-Stuart-Wortley, in whose family “there is a tradition. . . 
that it formerly belonged to Charles I.” 

The second of the three bindings claimed for Little Gidding by Davenport, in 1900, is an Elkay Bactrixn 
in the possession of Mrs Skrine, late of Glenalmond, Perth. This little book was found by Mrs Skrine’s father “in 
an old inlaid cabinet which was part of the furniture of a house called ‘Elmstead’ near Chislehurst... . there 
is not the least doubt that the book was bound by Mary Collet, and it is therefore most valuable as affording 
a certain test of her later [best 1649] style of work, always small....The binding is in citron morocco, gold 
tooled.” 

The third of these “discoveries” of thirty years ago is a Gidding-bound copy of Herbert’s Temple (Cambridge, 
1641), having the same yellow leather tooling, and “above all the characteristic small black dotted work 
round the gold stamping” as the Ezkon Basilike. 

Of these bindings we hope to reproduce illustrations, with particularised descriptions, in an appendix to 
the book which is to be separately offprinted from this chapter. 

* Cf. note 3 (pp. 499 f.) immediately preceding. 
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BUCK’S BUCKSKIN BIBLE RICHLY BOUND 


Gidding the irregular Jacobean corners and oval centres turned into circular centres and quarter- 
circle corners. The gold-tooled leather bindings at Little Gidding followed closely in detail those made 
by Thomas and John Buck, the Cambridge University Printers, but in the main the bindings made 
by Mary Collet and her assistants were original. In the matter of semis [dispersed star tooling] also 
the Little Gidding bindings shew a pleasant departure from the quite regular arrangements aimed at 
by Jacobean binders. 


And here, since Clare by some absurd despite possesses no first-hand Ferrar 
relics, we may illustrate our point by the next best thing—two plates (Frontispiece 
and Plate XVI) of one of the very finest of these Cambridge bindings, the great 
two-volume Etienne Bible (annotated and edited by Robert Stephanus; Paris, 1532) 
preserved in the College Library (class mark, B. 1. 1). 

Our colour plate! does wonderful justice to the present magnificence of this 
“sreat book’s” gold tooling, on (erstwhile) ivory-whitish buckskin, and of its 
circle centre and niched quarter circles, painted red?, themselves resplendently 
encircled with close gold-tooled enrichments and star-daisies alternating black and 
gold; but for the full splendour of its pristine condition we must invoke our 
imaginations “like monarchs to behold the swelling scene’’—for the present state 
shows much abrasion and dingy staining: 


But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that hath dar’d 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. 


This binding encases similarly each of the two volumes, of which, within, the 
type and “‘page”’ are worthy of their sumptuous protection ; indeed the only pity is 
its unkempt condition (though this is good, Mr Hobson informs us, in comparison 
with other specimens) and the fact that it is not, despite what appears some faint 
vestigial tradition, from Little Gidding. The large vertically disposed centre-axial 
stamps of pheasant tandem-wise with snail are never, for instance, found on any 
proven Gidding books, and the smaller stamps show similar exclusive differences. 


1 For the contrivings by means of which we are here able to produce this plate we are much indebted to the 
Cambridge University Press and to Mr G. D. Hobson, author of Bindings in Cambridge Libraries (C. U. Press, 1929). 

2 Davenport, The Book, p. 202. ‘‘ Vellum was used at Little Gidding. One such book is covered in vellum, 
painted orange colour, and overlaid with openwork designs cut in white vellum. The centre design is circular 
and the corners have }-circles. They are all helped with a little gold tooling.” 

This superb binding, of choice patine, encases one of the British Museum Harmonies. Eight white vellum 
hearts project from the four cardinal points of the circumference, from the central circle, and from the centre 
of each quarter-circle’s arc; and from the bay of each heart’s broad end, set outward, there flowers a single 
gold-tooled arabesque stamp. From this stamp a more slender arabesque springs, pistil-fashion, but only by 
happy artistry, in connection with the two vertically set central hearts, which thus give delicately firm 
dictation to the axis of the scheme—the whole being scaled with equal delicacy. 

The similar accentuation of a vertical axis in our Etienne-Stephanus binding is by no means so successful, 
for while the Gidding hearts project, as tip, from two continuous arabesque series that cut each other at 
right angles at the centre of the white vellum circle on which they are superimposed, the pheasant-snail 
tandems do not “give” from their circle with adequate—with any—inflection, and are, further, (we think) 
immoderately prolonged. 
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“The ladies excelled,” writes Skipton, “in needlework, fragments of which are 
deservedly esteemed by collectors of our day,”’ but it has been taken very much too 
much for granted that their skill therein found scope in the production of numbers 
of embroidered bindings, During the impulsive visit of King Charles and his Court, 
on their way northward from untenable London to Stamford, in March of 1642, 
the King was first shown the “Great Book”? which was being prepared for Prince 
Charles, and then after “some small banqueting” (z.e. refreshments) the ladies, 
approaching en masse, presented to the King, the Prince, and the Palsgrave (Prince 
Rupert “of the Rhine,” King Charles’ nephew) three little books, being all they 
had then ready, with “neat and fine bindings of very curious workmanship which 
were admired,” Skipton declares, “as they deserved to be, for they were good 
specimens of that ‘stamp’ needlework on satin and vellum in which the Ferrar 
community excelled. One of these three little books has lately come to light?.” 

Some thirty years ago, Major Davenport in his English Embroidered Bookbindings* 
was extremely sceptical of attributions of such work to Gidding, though a few years 
later he was able to acclaim an embroidered Bible discovered in the Fry collection 
of Bibles in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society, as a “unique’’(?) 


Gidding embroidered binding®. Both statements are interesting enough to reprint, 
we think, in detail: 


There is often much speculation as to who can have worked the English embroidered books, and 
it is very rarely that any reliable information on this interesting point is available... . 

Nicholas Ferrar’s establishment at Little Gidding is often credited with having produced em- 
broidered books, but there is really no authority for the belief. All the authentic bindings which came 
from Little Gidding have technical shortcomings from a bookbinding point of view, none of which 
are found on any embroidered books. 

In Fuller’s Worthies there is a short note about Little Gidding, and he says about the ladies there 
that “their own needles were emploied in learned and pious work to binde Bibles.” This note and 
the mention of needles may have perhaps given the start to the belief that embroidery work was 
intended, but in all probability it only refers to the sewing of the leaves of the books upon the bands 
of the book, which is done with needle and thread. Moreover the ladies of Little Gidding did actually 
sew the backs of their books in a needlessly elaborate way, putting in ten or twelve bands where 
three or four would have been ample. I also think that if embroidery had been intended by the 
sentence above quoted, it would have been more clearly mentioned. To ‘‘emploie needles to bind 
Bibles” is hardly the description one would expect if the meaning was that when bound the Bibles 
were covered in embroidered work; but it may be safely interpreted as it is written, the sewing being 
a most important part of a bookbinding, and one likely to be much thought of by amateur binders, 
as the nieces of Nicholas Ferrar were. 

1 Apparently from Chester. Writing to us recently, Mr Kennedy Skipton opines that this little book was 
presented either to Clare College or to the University Library—‘‘at any rate I advised the owner, Mrs 
Pitcairn Campbell, to give it to Clare,” where it was shown when Mr Kennedy lectured here on Little 
Gidding a few years ago: “The late Mr Charles Sayle,” however, “was very anxious to get it for the University 
Library, to which it was lent for exhibition.” We fear our grandiose rival must have triumphed; Ferrar’s 
beloved College still lacks a substantial souvenir, whether of himself or of Little Gidding. 

* Kegan, Paul (1899), p. 94 and p- 103 [in the English Bookman’s Library Series, ed. by Alfred Pollard]: 
also in an article on “Little Gidding” in The Sign (No. 224), August, 1923. 

° Burlington Magazine for March, 1904, p. 270. Photo 5 by 53 inches given [vide our Plate XIV]. 
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CHAP. IX. PLATE XVI 





EARLY 17TH CENTURY CAMBRIDGE BINDING (2 Vorts.) OF THE STEPHANUS 
BIBLE, PARIS 1532, IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
(cf. p. 501. The class mark is B. 1. 1) 


Mr G. D. Hobson, in his Bindings in Cambridge Libraries (C. U. Press, 1929), remarks of these bindings: 

“this is the finest example I have seen of the Cambridge C type,” and describes the bindings as 

follows: “Size. 412 x 286 mm. Material, etc. White buckskin, centre and corners painted red; the 

silver clasp has the college arms. Six bands, flat back, divided into compartments by black lines, 

containing alternately black and gold rosettes. Edges gauffered with the tools used on the covers, 
and partly painted” 


CHAP. IX. PLATE XVI 





EIKON BASILIKE: OIL PAINTING OF CHARLES I 


Given by Charles II to St Mary’s, Rotherhithe, circa 1660 
(cf. Vol. 1, Chap. m, p. 44; Rotherhithe) 


THE EMBROIDERED BINDINGS OF LITTLE GIDDING 


The attribution of embroidered bindings to Little Gidding may also have been strengthened by 
the fact that many of the bindings made there are in velvet, the ornamentation on which, though it 
is actually stamped in gold and silver, does to some extent, suggest embroidery. Indeed, I have my- 
self heard the remark, on showing one of these books, “‘Oh, yes! Embroidery.” Again a peculiarity 
of the Little Gidding books is, generally, their large size, whereas the embroidered books, especially 
the satin ones, are usually very small. 


So much for our first quotation, from English Embroidered Bookbindings, of Major 
Davenport’s expert opinion. 

Our second quotation relates to the binding reproduced on Plate XIV. It is 
preserved in the valuable collection of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
“contains over 1,200 copies of the rarest editions of the Bible in English, Welsh 
[cf. Chap. vil, ‘The College Library,” pp. 342-3], Gaelic and Anglo-Saxon,” and is 
housed in the Society’s library, “‘in the busiest part of the city.” 


The books in embroidered bindings are kept together in a special glazed case.... 

Among them are 2 bindings of especial interest. The first of these is the only! embroidered book that 
has ever come under my notice which bears upon it strong evidence of having been worked at Little 
Gidding... .a Bible of 1630 with Common Prayer and Psalms of 1631—just about the most productive 
period of Nicholas Ferrar’s establishment. It is covered in crimson satin and ornamented with a 
design drawn in clear accord with the style of decoration used in bindings made at Little Gidding; 
namely a circular centre with quarter circle corner pieces. But, besides this, there are other peculiari- 
ties which point to the authorship of Mary Collett, Nicholas Ferrar’s niece who superintended the 
binding work done at Little Gidding. The first of these is the existence of an unnecessary number of 
bands on which the sections of the book are sewn, a strong point in favour of the Little Gidding 
attribution; and also the gilt edges of the book, on which designs, picked out with points of dull red, 
are figured by means of well-known Little Gidding binding stamps. Although embroidered books are 
very commonly attributed to Little Gidding, I have never seen one before that appeared to me at all 
likely to have been made there; but this one is, and it must be taken as a most valuable standard of 
Little Gidding embroidery. The design of the back is curiously repeated, in half, on the front edge of 
each board. It measures 7 by 44 inches. 


The Ferrars are best known, “vulgarly,”’ through the revived publicity given in 
Shorthouse’s John Inglesant to the romantic royal visits to Little Gidding, and some 
technical and descriptive knowledge of the bookcraft which so delighted both King 


1 We must accept this dictum as ruling out of court two ‘possible’ specimens described and illustrated 
by Miss S. T. Prideaux, in a short historical review of “‘Embroidered Book-covers,”’ published (Cassell & 
Co.) in vol. xu of The Magazine of Art, in 1890—1.¢., nine years anterior to Davenport’s book. 

Nevertheless we hope we may be able to illustrate these two bindings in an appendix to this chapter when 
issued, subsequently, as a separate book. One of these is “‘a small book of Psalms ‘collected into English 
meeter’ by Sternhold and Hopkins, bearing the date 1643, and with the portrait of Charles I in silks, em- 
broidered on white satin, which is a good specimen ofits kind”’— d propos which last we may cite Miss Prideaux 
as follows: 

“In its highest perfection embroidery was exclusively an English art, almost to the reign of the Stuarts, 
when it sank into a debased style. Its fall came with the Civil War and Puritanism: the devastation of churches 
swept away the fine work that enriched them” etc., etc... .“Abroad the Reformation was less sweeping, 
consequently Germany possesses far more ecclesiastical art remains, and has thus been able to do a great 
deal for the training of schools of needlework. The reigns of the Stuarts show how low it descended under 
their patronage. Charles I sent from his prison locks of hair to the nobility that favoured him, that the ladies 
of the household might use it in working his portrait. In this reign, and that of James I, it was the fashion 
to do portraits in needlework, stitched flat or raised. They are mostly exceedingly bad... .With James I we 
reach the work known as Embroidery on the stamp—the lowest point in the history of the art....” 
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and princeling Charles can only, we plead, add interest to a charming narrative. 
King Charles’ first visit, a brief episode on his way to Scotland, seems to have been 
a result of the as yet “clean” fame of the “Protestant Nunnery”’; it was not till 1641 
that Puritanism, “which had assiduously vented its malice upon the harmless 
inmates,” who had by then been “‘in the public eye for many years,” concocted, 
presented to Parliament, and circulated frantically, “the villainous Arminian 
Nunnery pamphlet!.” 


We may now return to the subject of this document, and to its connection with 
another already mentioned matter, the visit of Edward Lenton to Little Gidding; 
and so, gathering together these two loose strands, weave to their intertwining the 
glamorous textures of all the recorded visits to the settlement, that of the Puritan 
rabble alone excepted. 

Further, to relate first, verbatim, Lenton’s self-related visit will be to acquaint our 
readers, least heavy-handedly, with the religious practices of the family, and with 
the facts and habits which, so crudely garbled, were used to justify the sack of 1646. 

But, first, as to the attitude of Little Gidding to visits in general. 

The Ferrars, much visited, were seldom visitors: 


They kept a fair correspondence with their neighbours and the gentlemen of the county, yet 
seldom or never made any idle excursions abroad to see them: for at their entering upon this estate 
at Gidding it was the plague time, and because they came from London, that did (according to their 
own wishes) put a stop to much intercourse with their neighbours all that year. And by that time 
all within view of them understood their design of living very retired, and so they dispensed with 
them in those punctilios of ceremony; yet had they no provocation to censure them as morose or 
uncivil, for, whenever they were pleased to afford their company at Gidding (which for the novelty 
of the thing many did frequently), they were received with all the obligingness and treated with all 
the respect, that according to the rules of decency and discretion was to be observed towards them. 
A glass of wine or a tankard of ale was offered to all comers of any note; but though many of greater 
quality lingered there, as if they had a mind to stay their meals [e.g. Lenton] or take up their lodging 
with them, yet they took it not amiss at their departure to the towns adjoining, that no invitation was 
given them, finding it was not their custom to entertain strangers at that rate, unless their intimate 
acquaintance or in cases of necessity and charity. Had they done otherwise, they would have been 
overladen with such a multitude of guests, as they could not civilly, nor indeed possibly, have avoided. 
Yet some men of birth and fortune (as they discovered themselves by their gentle behaviour and 
discourses, and as they were known to be afterwards), led by a longing desire of seeing this wonderful 
person and the orders of his family, have sent their servants into the neighbouring villages to wait 
them there next morning; whilst themselves strayed all alone in the dark to Gidding, pretending 
they lost their way and entreating a night’s lodging. Such adventurers as these were quickly set 
down to an extemporary supper, such as their oven supplied, of warm baked meats, of which they 
were seldom unprovided. This I was told by one of those wandering guests, who often celebrated 
that night’s entertainment. 

His seat at Gidding stood hard by the northern road, which drew great numbers, as well of the 
gentry as clergy, to call upon him, as they passed and repassed that way: many that were perfectly 
unknown to him, but knew his merit, found one pretence or other to introduce themselves. 


Peeese 


* Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 119. 
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I have given this larger account of him and his other recluses as to their openness and easiness 
of conversation to prevent the common objection against this way of living that it is pity such holy 
men should deprive the world of their company and exampie. 

It was not then so necessary for so illustrious a saint to go out into the troublesome world (though 
he intended it one day!....), when the world came after him, hundreds and thousands [?, but sic] 
at several times, hardly one day passing in which some considerable person (either friend or stranger) 
did not come to pay him reverence, as of old they did to the Anthonys and the Hilarions and others 
the fathers of the church and desert. 

And careful as he was of spending his precious time to the highest advantage, yet he always gave 
order, that if any came to speak with him, though he were at his study, they should let him know it, for he well 
hoped they came for his good or their own, and the whole design of his life was to make himself or others better. 


Again, through Mr Skipton’s generous agency, we are enabled at the last 
moment to approximate from Mr Edward Almack’s ms. (“fragments taken 
probably direct from John Ferrar’s Notes?”’) nearer the original account on which 
the above was probably based; putting forward, to excuse redundance, the livelier 
immediacy of what here follows: 


...For ye time of other hours of ye day spending; some were in giveing orders for ye manageing of 
estates and affaires of ye familie, part lying at London, part in Cambridge-shire at Borne and att 
Gidding and some in Harfordshire, and few days there were that [sic] some person of quality, either 
friends, acquaintance or strangers came to see & speake with him [? something missing] 
to all he was very respactive [szc] and no man went away unsatisfyed; for he was not nice or reserved 
in his time or paines, but with a generous freedome, to all yt desir’d to speak with him, or he [? yt] had 
occasion to communicate of busynesse of consequence with him: but for ordinary persons yt came to 
see or speake with him, he appoynted also such as should entertaine them in all Civill manner, and 
not hundreds but some thousands it may be said at one time or other came to Gidding, and many 
_ were of ye best in ye land both of men & women, persons of great quality, and other men of eminent 
learning & great schollars not only protestants, though of some different opinions in some things, but 
even (though disguised) many Romish priests, as afterwards was known they were, who would say in 
their discourses they argued & putt such Questions to N. F. only to know his opinion of such & such 
poynts, as only in a discoursive way; of whom he would never take any other notice but as of ye 
matters they talked of, so most men except they made themselves known, there was no enquiry by 
any of ye house made who they were, for it was conceived yt if they would be known they themselves 
would in one kind or other signifie it before they departed, but if not, it was not thought fitting to 
enquire into them, but as they came, so they went, and this they found pleased many that came; & 
for any kind of entertainment, it was civil but not costly. A cup of wine or Beere & a cake, was offered 
to all, & though many of the quality would sometimes come as it were, willing to stay meals, yet 
finding yt it was not ye manner of y* familie to entertaine any in y* kinde, they took it not amisse at 
their departure, for it was considered by N. F.; and his Mother, y* since resorte was so much to theyr 
house when they could no way civilly gainsay or possibly prevent, y* it was not fitting to begin wt® 
that, though to some, when others might also heare of, & so distaste and discontent might arise in 
men’s & women’s mindes, what could not be held out in like cases, & so great expence of estate, 
time, &c: might happen & could not in ye future be changed, but with losse and shame: soe they 
- began as they intended to holde on in this kinde of entertainment of strangers, & many persons of 
qualitie, who of purpose came late and stayd late thinking, (or not knowing Gidding orders) yt they 
as in other Gentlemens houses should be entertained & lodg’d but they finding no Inclination to 
Invitation that way have departed late at Nights to townes adjoyning; yet some men of seeming great 


1 Can this imply that Ferrar did contemplate, during his Little Gidding decade, the crossing to America? 
2 “Tittle Gidding and the Non-Jurors,” The Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1921. “‘Their Manner of re- 
ceiving and entertaining visitors,” etc. is related in “J. J. 47-52” of the Jones MS. in Dr Williams’ Library. 
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quality have sometimes come late pretending they lost theyr way and have sent thier! servants to ye 
next town as they li S come in & excuse their boldnesse to entreate lodging a night whoe having been 
content to accept what on ye sudden hath been made ready, & by their discourses & very gentile [sic] 
behaviour theyr men have attended them a good way of ye house next morneing, not declarying who 
they were; yet afterwards they were known to be men of no meane birth & fortune & as for visiting 
ye neighbouring Gentry, ye family coming at first in ye greate plague time it was a cause in part yt 
acquaintance was not made speedily, and so oft a year they [? blank] theyr family to live somewhat 
retirely, & ye Gentlewoman old, there was not that complyment expected from them, and yet to take 
away all suspicion of pride or incivility they found when they came to Gidding all kindnesse and 
respects as was fitting towards them, and so often made visites & did not at all expect requitalls we? 
fell alsoe luckily for ye familie & much lessen’d both charges & trouble in all kinds yet had too much 
respect rather than too little from all ye Gentry about them & some wished yt they could alsoe live 
as retiredly as Gidding did. 

At Gidding it was their manner to go to ye Church at thier! hours whosoever was in ye house though 
they were papists, if the strangers would joyn in prayer they were ye welcomer.... 

When some that convers’d with N. F. were pleas’d to tell him yt he lived too retired & was too 
strict to himselfe yt he came not abroad nor took his recreation as was fitt but was still at his book 
& study, and began to represent y* a life of recreation & pleasure did much preserue health &c: he 
made answer, Y* what ye world term’d a Gallant pleasant life, & a life for a Gentleman, to eat and 
drinke, to rise & go to bed when they pleas’d, to hunt, hawke, dice, play at cards, ride abroad & make 
visites, to take ye Ayr, to gett a good stomach, to drinke wine, to chear up ye spirits &c: would be to 
him such a life as if he should be Instructed to live in that manner & so to spend his time in (w* ye 
world counts a happy life) & if he would not do it: He then should presently suffer death He would 
chuse the latter presently than accept of ye former; so dangerous he thought y* such a condition 
of life would be to him. 


Anyhow, whatever the motives of others, young Edward Lenton, of Gray’s Inn, 
sought Gidding (in 1634) out of sheer inquisitiveness untempered, it would appear, 


by cynicism, having been requested by one Sir Thomas Hetley that “‘in my passage 
from him to my Lord Montague’s, being by your [Ferrar’s] house, I would see and 
certify what I could in so short a stay, touching the various reports divulged in 
most places of your religious rites and ceremonies.” 


The copy of my letter? to sir Thomas Hetley, kt. and serjeant at law, upon his request to certify 
as I found. 


“Good Mr. Serjeant. 
I can give you but a short account of my not two hours stay at the reputed (at least reported) nun- 
nery at Gidding; and yet must leave out three parts of our passages, as fitter for a relation than a letter. 

I came thither after ten; and found a fair house, fairly seated; to which I passed through a fine 
grove and sweet walks, letticed and gardened on both sides. 

Their livelihood £500 per annum, as my lord Montague told me; one of his mansion houses being 
within two or three miles of them’. 

A man-servant brought me into a fair spacious parlour. Whither, soon after, came to me the old 
gentlewoman’s second son [Nicholas Ferrar;] a bachelor, of a plain presence, but of able speech 
and parts. Who, after I had (as well as in such case I could) deprecated any ill conceit of me, for so 
unusual and bold a visit, entertained me very civilly and with much humility. Yet said, I was the 
first who ever came to them in that kind; though not the first whom they had heard of, who deter- 
mined to come. After deprecations and some compliments, he said, I should see his mother, if I 
pleased. I shewing my desire, he went up into a chamber, and presently returned with these; namely, 


1 Sic, for their. 2 Of date 1634. 3 At Coppingford? 
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his mother, a tall, straight, clear-complexioned, grave matron, of eighty years of age: his elder 
brother, married (but whether a widower, I asked not), a short, black-complexioned man: his apparel 
and hair so fashioned as made him shew priestlike: and his sister, married to one Mr. Collett, by 
whom she hath 14 or 15 children: all which are in the house (which I saw not yet). And of these, 
and two or three maid-servants, the family consists. 

I saluted the mother and daughter, not like nuns, but as we use to salute other women. And (after 
we were all seated circular-wise, and my deprecations renewed to the other three!) I desired that, 
to their favour of entertaining me, they would add the giving of me a free liberty to speak ingenuously 
what I conceived of any thing I should see or have heard of, without any distaste to them. 

Which being granted; I first told them, what I had heard of the nuns of Gidding; of two, watching 
and praying all night, of their canonical hours, of their crosses on the outside and inside of their 
chapel, of an altar there, richly decked with plate, tapestry, and tapers, of their adorations and 
geniculations at their entering therein. Which, I objected, might savour of superstition and popery. 

Here the younger son, the mouth for them all, cut me off; and, to this last answered first with 
a protestation, that he did as verily believe the pope to be antichrist as any article of his faith. Where- 
with I was satisfied and silenced, touching that point. 

For the nunnery; he said, That the name of nuns was odious. But the truth (from whence that 
untrue report might arise) was, that two of his nieces had lived, one, thirty, the other, thirty-two 
years, virgins; and so resolved to continue (as he hoped they would) the better to give themselves 
to fasting and prayer: but had made no vows. 

For the canonical hours, he said, they usually prayed six times a day. As I remember, twice a 
day publicly in the chapel; and four times more privately in the house. In the chapel, after the order 
of the book of common-prayer: in their house, particular prayers for a private family. 

I said, if they spent so much time in praying, they would leave little for preaching or for their 
weekly callings. For the one I vouched the text, He that turneth away his ear from hearing the law, even 
his prayer shall be abomination. For the other, S2x days shalt thou labour, &c. 

To the one he answered, that a neighbour minister of another parish came on Sunday-mornings, 
and preached; and sometimes they went to his parish. To the other, that their calling was to serve 
God; which he took to be the best. 

I replied, that, for men in health and of active bodies and parts, it were a tempting of God to quit 
our callings, and wholly to betake ourselves to fasting, prayer, and a contemplative life, which by 
some is thought little better than a serious kind of idleness; not to term it (as St. Austin terms moral 
virtues without Christ) splendida peccata. 

He rejoined, that they had found divers perplexities, distractions, and almost utter ruin, in their 
callings. But (if others knew what comfort and content God ministered to them since their sequestra- 
tion, and with what incredible improvement of their livelihood) it might encourage others to the 
like course. 

I said that such an imitation might be of dangerous consequence. And that if any, in good case 
before, should fall into poverty, few afterwards would follow the example. 

For their night-watchings, and their rising at four of the clock in the morning (which I thought 
was much for one of fourscore years, and for children). To the one he said, it was not much; since 
they always went to bed at seven of the clock in the evening. For the other, he confessed, there 
were every night two (alternatim) continued all night in their devotions, who went not to bed until 
the rest arose. 

For the crosses he made the usual answer, that they were not ashamed of that badge of Christian 
profession which the first propugners of the faith bare in their banners, and which we, in our church 
discipline, retain to this day. 

For their chapel; that it was now near chapel time (for eleven is the hour in the forenoon), and 
that I might, if I pleased, accompany them thither, and so satisfy myself best of what I had heard 
concerning that. Which afterwards I willingly entertained. 

In the mean time I told them, I perceived all was not true which I had heard of the place. For 
I could see no such inscription on the frontispiece of the house, containing a kind of invitation of 


1 Mr John Ferrar, Mr Nicholas Ferrar, and Mr John Collet. 
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such as were willing to learn of them, or would teach them better. Which was some encouragement 
for me to come (as one desirous to learn, not teach) and might be some excuse of my audacity, if 
they would be pleased so to accept it. But he, barring me from farther compliments, said, the ground 
of that report hung over my head, 

We sitting by the chimney, in the chimney piece was a manuscript tableture; which, after I had 
read, I craved leave to beg a copy of (so they would not take me for too bold a beggar). He forth- 
with took it down, and commanded it to be presently transcribed and given to me. I offered the 
writer money for his deserved pains: which was refused. And the master [N. F.] conjured me not 
to offer it a second time. And thereupon made it his suit not to offer any thing to any in that house, 
at my parting, or otherwise. The words of the protestation are as followeth. 


IHS 
HE who (by reproof of our errors, and HE who (by a cheerful participation 
remonstrance of that which is more And 1224 approbation of that which is 
perfect) seeks to make us better, is good) confirms us in the same, is 
welcome as an Angel of God. welcome as a Christian Friend. 
But 


HE who faults us in absence for that 
turb us in that which is and ought to which in presence he made shew to 
be amongst Christians (tho’ it be not And /#PProve of, doth by a double guilt 
usual in the world) is a burden whilst TO oF flattery and slander violate the 


He who any ways goes about to 


he stays and shall bear his judgement, bands both of friendship and charity. 
whosoever he be. 


Mary FErRRAR, Widow 
Mother of this Family, 
and aged about fourscore years, 
(who bids adieu to all fears and hopes of this world, 
and only desires to serve God) 


Set up this Table. 


The matter of this declaration being in such general terms, I said, I thought it without exception. 
But I prayed leave to except a circumstance, namely, the superscription: it being the proper character 
of the Jesuits in every book and exhibit of theirs. He said it was that auspicious name, worthy to 
be the alpha and omega of all our doings; and that we are commanded to write such things on the 
posts of our houses and upon our gates. (Deut. vi. 9.) I told him, I was far from excepting against that 
sacred, saving name of Jesus: only I could have wished it written at length, or any other way, to 
have differenced it from that which the papists only use, but no protestants. And, that the text he 
mentioned, was in the Old Testament (where there was no mention of Jesus, but of Jehovah) to my 
remembrance. But we passed from this towards the chapel, being about forty paces from the house, 
yet staid a little (as with a parenthesis) by a glass of sack, a sugar-cake, and a fine napkin, brought 
by a mannerly maid. Which refreshed my memory to tell them what my lord bishop of Lincoln 
said of them. Wherein yet I brake no laws of humanity or hospitality (though spoken at his table.) 
For he said nothing but what they wished and were glad to hear; being but the relation of the grave 
and discreet answers (as my lord himself termed them) of the old gentlewoman to some of his lord- 
ship’s expostulations. 

To that part concerning the young deacon, whom his lordship had heard of, to come from Cam- 
bridge to officiate in their chapel; he (innuendo ever the younger son, who only was the speaker) 
said, that himself was the young deacon intended. That he is two and forty years old; was fellow of 
a house in Cambridge; and hath taken the orders of a deacon.—To say nothing of his having been 
at Rome (whereof I could have excepted no more against him than he might against me). For having 
been so long in the labour of the chapel, it is now high time we were at the church— 
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At the entering thereof he made a low obeisance; a few paces farther, a lower; coming to the half- 
pace (which was at the east end, where the table stood) he bowed to the ground, if not prostrated 
himself: then went up into a fair, large reading place (a preaching place being of the same pro- 
portion, right over against it). The mother, with all her train (which were her daughter and daughter’s 
daughters) had a fair island seat. 

He placed me above, upon the half-pace, with two fair window cushions of green velvet before me. 
Over against me was such another seat, so suited; but no body to sit in it. The daughter’s four sons 
kneeled all the while on the edge of the half-pace; all in black gowns. (And they went to church 
in round Monmouth caps, as my man said; for I looked not back) the rest all in black, save one of 
the daughter’s daughters, who was in a friar’s grey gown. 

We being thus placed, the deacon (for so I must now call him) with a very loud and distinct voice, 
began with the Litany, read divers prayers and collects in the book of Common-prayer, and Athanasius 
his creed, and concluded with The Peace of God, &c. 

All ended, the mother, with all her company, attended my coming down. But her son (the deacon) 
told her, I would stay awhile to view the chapel. So with all their civil salutations towards me (which 
I returned them afar off; for I durst not come nearer, lest I should have light upon one of the virgins ; 
not knowing whether they would have taken a kiss in good part or no) they departed home. 

Now (none but the deacon and I left) I observed the chapel, in general, to be fairly and sweetly 
adorned with herbs and flowers, natural in some places, and artificial upon every pillar along both 
sides the chapel (such as are in cathedral churches) with tapers (I mean great virgin-wax-candles) 
on every pillar. 

The half-pace at the upper end (for there was no other division betwixt the body of the chapel 
and the east part) was all covered with tapestry. And, upon that half-pace, stood the communion- 
table (not altar-wise, as reported) with a rich carpet hanging very large upon the half-pace; and some 
plate, as a chalice, and candlesticks with wax candles. 

By the preaching place stood the font; the leg, laver and cover, all of brass, cut and carved. The 
cover had a cross erected. The laver was of the bigness of a barber’s basin. 

And this is all which I had leisure to observe in the chapel; save that I asked for the organs? 
And he told me, they were not there; but that they had a pair in their house. 

I asked also, what use they made of so many tapers? He said, to give them light, when they could 
not see without them. 

Then (having, as I told you before, obtained leave to say what I listed) I asked him, to whom he 
made all those courtesies? He said, to God. I asked if the papists made any other answer for their 
bowing to images and crucifixes? yet we account them idolaters for so doing. He said, we have 
no such warrant for the one. But for the other we have a precept, to do all things with decency and order; 
as he took this to be. 

I demanded then, why he used not the same solemnity in his service at his house; And, whether 
he thought the chapel more holy than his house? He said, No. But that God was more immediately 
present, while we were worshiping him in the temple. 

I replied, that I thought God was as present at Paul’s cross as at Paul’s church; and at the preaching- 
place at Whitehall, and ’spital sermons, as elsewhere. For where two or three are gathered together 
in His name, God is in the midst of them. And yet in those places (no, not in the body of the church, 
though there be a sermon and prayers there) we do not use this threefold reverence, nor any low 
bowing, unless in the chancel towards the east, where an altar or some crucifix isp—He answered 
me something of the trinary number, which I did not understand, nor well hear. 

This, as all other our discourse, being ended with mildness and moderation (on his part at least) 
I said farther, since their devotions (from which they would be loth to be diverted or interrupted, 
as in the said protestation appears) are more strict and regular than usual, if in their consciences 
they were persuaded that all their formalities and ceremonies were but adiaphora (things indifferent) 
I then thought they were as wise as serpents (in the Scripture sense) in complying so with the church 
ceremonies, that they might the safelier hold on their course without exception. For in this com- 
portment, I thought, authority would not except against them, unless for exceeding the cathedrals; 


1 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
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who make but one reverence, whereas they make three. He said, I spake like one who seemed to 
have had experience in the world. 

Itbeingnownear twelveo’clock, we ended our discourse, and I called for my horses; hoping that there- 
upon he would have invited me to stay dinner?: not that I care for his or any man’s meat (for you 
had given me a dinner in too good a breakfast) but that I might have gained more time to have 
seen and observed more of their fashions; and whether the virgins and younger sort would have 
mingled with us; with divers other things, which such a dinner-time would have best ministered 
matter for. But, instead of making me stay, he helped me in calling for my horses; accompanying 
me even to my stirrup. And so, I not returning into the house, as we friendly met, we friendly parted. 

Many more questions I thought on, when it was too late; and yet you see I was not idle for the 
short time I stayed. I asked him, of their monthly receiving the sacrament, and whether their 
servants (when they received) were attended by their masters and mistresses, and suffered not so 
much as to lay and take away their own trenchers, as I had heard? whereat he smiled, as at a frivolous 
fable, and said, the only difference from other days was, that the servants (the day they received) 
sat at the same table with them. 

I heard also that they never roast any meat; only boil and bake (but not in paste), that their 
servants may not be much hindered from their devotions; and that they have but one horse amongst 
them all. But of these I made no mention. 

They are extraordinary well reported of by their neighbours, viz. that they are very liberal to the 
poor’; at great cost in preparing physic and surgery, for the sick and sore (whom they also visit often), 
and that some sixty or eighty poor people they task with catechetical questions: which when they 
come and make answer to, they are rewarded with money and their dinner. By means of which 
reward of meat and money, the poor catechumens learn their lessons well; and so their bodies and 
souls too are well fed. 

I find them full of humanity and humility. And others speak as much of their charity?: which I 
also verily believe, and therefore am far from censuring them: of whom I think much better than 
of myself. My opposing of some of their opinions and practices, as you see in this my relation (wherein 
I may have varied in some circumstances, but nothing from the substance) was only by way of argu- 
ment, and for my own better information. I shall be glad to observe how wiser men will judge of 
them, or imitate their course of life. 

I intended not a third part of this when I began, as you may see by my first lines. But, one thing 
drawing on another, I have now left out little or nothing to my remembrance; saving what I thought 
fitting in good manners, upon my first affront, to make way for my welcome, and ad captandam 
benevolentiam; which is not worth the repeating, if I could; and I am something better at acting such 
a part, than at relating it: though good at neither. 

After this long and tedious relation, I must now make but short thanks to yourself and my lady 
for my long and kind welcome; wherein my wife joins with me; praying your remembering our 
loving respects to our kind nieces (hoping the good scholars at Westminster are well). And so I leave 
you to the grace of God; and am the same, your loving friend, Epwarp LENTon.” 


And now for the sequel (seven years later, and four years after Nicholas Ferrar’s 
death) to Lenton’s serio-frivolity: 


1 “Tt was not the custom of the family to invite ‘Anonymous Persons’ to stay dinner: it is however, some 
consolation to think that Lenton had eaten ‘too good a Breakfast,’ and that ‘a mannerly Maid’ had 
before church stayed him ‘as with a parenthesis, by a Glass of Sack, Sugar-Cake and a fine Napkin,’ and 
all this before twelve o’clock. As probably half an hour would see him safe at ‘my Lord Mountague’s,’ 
we are not surprised that he lived to tell the tale of his privations.” (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. xxxv.) 

* “For matter of Alms there was three times a week so many Gallons of Water-Grewell as amounted to 
twenty gallons; Any poore Housekeeper as dwelt in the Townes round about Little Gidding came in the 
morning at Six o’clock for it, who came into a Roome, And commonly N. F. came amongst them, speaking 
comfortable words unto them and saw them served: And then enquiring who was Sick in their Townes of 
the poorer sort, he caused such Broath to be sent them that day as was needful for them. In Summertime 
were kept — Cowes, and the Poore had the milk of them.” (p. 138 of the Jones MS. in Dr Williams’ Library.) 
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The fame of the dispensations of this worthy family, the further it was heard abroad, the more it 
sounded like popery. Envy or ignorance could guess no better at it, but that it was a casa professa}, 
a convent packed together of some superstitious order beyond seas, or a nunnery, and that the suf- 
ferance of it looked towards a change in religion....But God help us, if the best Protestants (for 
these may be called so) do look like papists.. . .Speak sir Censurer, we the true children of the Church 
of England, were we not, without departing from our own station, capable of mortification? of 
vowing ourselves to God? of renouncing the world? of fasting? of vigils? of prayer limited to canons, 
and hours, as any that say, and do not, that call themselves from St. Basil, St. Bennet, or such other 
institution? Not our reformation, but our slothfulness doth indispose us, that we let others run faster 
than we, in temperance, in chastity, in scleragogy, as it was called. The diocesan, and their neigh- 
bours. ..was [sic] ashamed at these scandals, which he knew to be spiteful or temerarious. He knew 
the occurrences of his precincts; as Apelles was wont to sit behind the pictures hung up in his shop, 
to hear what passengers that went to and fro did approve, or discommend?’.... 


Bishop Williams, however, needed more than all his canniest circumspection. 
Lenton’s “kindly gossip” had been, to some elect ones, Heaven-sent stuff on which 
to fabricate—in this wise, for instance: 


This priest-like pregnant prolocutor answered but slubbringly*, That sometimes a neighbour parson 
would come and preach in their chapel; and to the other, That their calling (forsooth) was to serve God, 
which he took to be best. Oh the stupid and blind devotion of these people, for men and women, in 
health of able and active bodies and parts, to have no particular callings, and betake themselves to 
I wot not what new form of fasting and prayer, and a contemplative idle life, a lip-devour devotion, 
and a will-worship !* 


Or again: 
They have promiscuous private prayers all the night long by nightly turns, just like as the English 


nuns at Saint Omers and other popish places: which private prayers are (as it seems) taken out of 
John Cozens his Cozening Devotions. ..and extracted out of divers popish prayer-books*. 


No wonder the good-natured Lenton let himself go when, replying apparently to 
a dignified tentative letter from John Ferrar, he wrote: 

Cer, 

If your messenger had staid but one night longer, I would not have delayed my answer to your 
so discreet and respective a letter; which makes me wish we were better acquainted, in hope to con- 
firm your good and charitable opinion of me. 

Sir, I confess I should much degenerate from my birth (being a gentleman), my breeding (well 
known to the world), and the religion I profess, if having, upon something a bold visit, been enter- 
tained in your family with kind and civil respects, I should requite it with such scorn and calumny 
as this libellous pamphlet seems to insinuate. 

Sir, my conceit of it is, that in this time of too much liberty (if not licentiousness) of the press, 
many ballad-makers and necessitous persons (it may be, set on work by some printers themselves, 
to promote their trade) distil their barren brains to make provision for their empty bellies, by pub- 


1 Cf. Fuller on this subject: ““We must not forget the house and Chapel in Little Gidding (the inheritance 
of Master Ferrar), which lately made a great noise all over England. Here three numerous female families 
(all from one grandmother) lived together in a strict discipline of devotion. They rose at midnight to prayers; 
and other people most complained thereof whose heads, I dare say, never ached for want of sleep. Sure I 
am strangers were entertained by them, poor people relieved, [etc., etc.]....But their society was beheld 
by some as an embryo nunnery, suspecting that there was a pope Joan therein; which causeless cavil after- 
wards confuted itself, when all the younger of these virgins practised the precept of St. Paul to marry, bear 
children, and guide their houses.” Fuller, Worthies in Huntingdonshire. 

2 Hacket’s Life of Williams, ii, 50-1: quoted, Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p.347- * This of Ferrar, ofall people. 

* Quoted from The Arminian Nunnery (Two Lives, p. 31). ® Quoted from The Arminian Nunnery (ibid. p. 47). 
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lishing such novelties and fictions as they think will vent best; and, when they have spent their own 
little wit, borrow of others to eke it out; and so, enterlacing some shreds of their own, they patch 
up a penny pamphlet, to serve for their morning draught. 

Of this strain I take this book to be. The ground whereof (you doubt, but I doubt not) was the 
letter I writ to sir Thomas Hetley many years since.... 

To which my true relation (which I am sorry and marvel how it should light in such hucksters’ hands) the pam- 
phleteer, by his additions and subtractions, interweaving truth with falsehood to purchase some credit to his untruths, 
hath drawn conclusions and accusations of Arminianism and other Sopperies, not once mentioned in my letter; but, 
as wisely as that atheist, who, to prove there was no God, vouched one end of a verse where David in his psalms 
saith, There is no God; and left out the beginning of the verse, That the fool hath said it in his heart. 

By this time, sir, I hope you see I am so far from being the author, infuser, abetter or countenancer 
of this fable, that, by it I take myself to be as much abused, and that there is as much aspersion cast 
upon me as upon your family, by a sly and cunning intimation (my letter being his groundwork) 
to make me thought (by such as know me not well) to be the author and divulger of his lies and 
scandals, which (by God’s mercy) my soul abhors. } 

Had he shewed his dislike of some of the ceremonies, @c. (as I myself did, by way of argument) I should not 
(nor, I think, you) so much have kindled at it. But so to add to, subtract, pervert, and falsify my letter;—I think 
the author (if haply he may be found out) deserves to be censured as a counterfeiter of false letters and tokens, and 
as a contriver and publisher of false news, according to the law of the land and the statutes in like case provided. 

Ets ignorance (which yet excuseth not a toto, if a tanto) I think will be his best plea. For, it should seem, he is 
no great clerk. Which I observe even almost at the beginning of his story, where he tells a tale as ofa 
third person, and in the same clause, within two or three lines after, ineptly changeth it into the first 
person, without any apt transition. A solecism which a mean scholar would hardly have fallen into. 

To have put the true copy of my letter in print, without my privity, had been a great inhumanity. 
But to pervert it with so many falsifications, and laying his inhumanities on me, I think, none but a licentious libeller, 
or a beggarly ballard-maker, would have offered. 

I was so conscious to myself of intending no wrong to your family in my relation, that I thought to 
have sent your brother [N. F.] a copy thereof; and had done it, if want of opportunity in his life- 
time, and his death afterwards, had not prevented me. And I would now send you a true copy 
thereof, if you had not wrote to me, that you had it presently after my writing it. And sith I have 
been at your house long since (for it is about seven years past, as I take it, that I writ the relation) 
I presume you would have expostulated the matter with me, if you had taken any just exception 
or distaste at it. But therein you might well perceive, that I endeavoured not to detract any thing 
from you, or to conceal even the civility or humility I found, or what I had heard or believed of your 
works of charity. 

Thus, sir, even the very same day I received your’s (for there needs no long time to answer a matter 
of fact with matter of truth; and being full of indignation to be thus traduced, whereof I longed 
instantly to discharge myself) I scribbled over this candid and ingenuous answer. And I am now 
troubled that you gave me no direction for the address thereof to you; which, when haply you shall 
receive, I leave to your own discretion, to make what use thereof you please; presuming that you 
will therein have the like respects to me which herein I have had to you. So leaving us to the guidance 
of our good God, I subscribe, as you to me, your friend and servant, 

Ep. Lenron. 

Notley, near Thame, Oct. 27, [1641]. 


To the worshipful my worthily esteemed 
friend John Ferrar, esq. at his house 
in Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire.” 
Ferrar’s death-bed bonfire, in 1637, of his more humanistic books had fanned 
some wizardous rumouring, as we have seen and shall see, abroad, and this was 
termed by his brother “the first defamation.” 


1 Psalm xiv. 1. 
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Four years later there issued “the second defamation,” “this abominable Lye- 
bell’’—this vamp of The Arminian Nunnery: 


not by words of mouth, nor in corners, but in print; not by hundreds but by thousands of their 
pamphlets, dispersed through the whole kingdom being. ..given into the hands of parliament men 
as they went into the house; boasting that they had printed and dispersed above nine thousand copies 
thereof... . 

The whole book is stuffed with abominable falsehoods, and such stories told as the devil himself 
would be ashamed to utter}. 


Such the distortion-technique of the vulgar, fanatical uneducated. For a mode 
of travesty amongst the more genteel we may turn to John Ferrar’s life of Nicholas: 


One day there was a worthy gentleman, that dwelt not far from Gidding, and very often came 
to visit N. F., and greatly delighted in his company and discourse (this was a wise and learned 
gentleman), was at dinner at an earl’s* house, not far from Gidding, where was store of great company. 
In the end they fell upon discourse of Gidding. Every man being ignorant of the place (for they 
were never there), began to report one to the other what they had credibly heard of Gidding, and 
spake very boldly all untruths, as if they had known all to be as they said. Yet this gentleman sat 
and heard all, for so he was resolved to do; the lord thinking, because he held his tongue, all to be 
true: till one bolder than the rest did affirm, that they were so superstitious, that they had twelve several 
crosses in their chancel-window, to his knowledge, to which they bowed when they entered the church, and that his 
eyes had seen them, within so many days ago. This set them all afire. When the gentleman heard this, 
he could no longer forbear, and beginning to speak, the lord said, Let us, I pray you, hear what Mr. 
(and so called him by his name) can say. For, said he, I now remember, that he once long ago told me that 
he used to go thither. I pray, Sir, said the lord, let us now have upon your knowledge. My lord, said he, there 
ts little credit to be given to reports in this kind, from hearsays: as I have well observed, all that this gentleman 
has spoken is because he knows no better and takes all upon trust, hand over head. Your lordship shall first give 
me leave only to ask that gentleman that spake last, and upon his knowledge (as he saith), of twelve crosses in the 
chancel-window, to which they bow at entering into the church. Sir, I pray you, when were you there? He boldly 
replied, So many days ago, and such a day, the doors being open, I went into the church, but then they were not 
there. My lord, replied the other gentleman, this is a strange story, I myself was but the day before in the 
church with them at prayers, and three days after I was there again, as I passed by, and as then, nor ever before, 
did I see any such thing as one cross in the chancel-window ;—much more twelve to be there was strange, and I not 
see them. I dare pawn my life this gentleman 1s mistaken; and give me leave, now we are upon this point, that I 
tell your lordship as a truth, that I was there about a_year ago, the same time that Dr. M. came there to visit that 
and other churches, as was his office once a_year to do. He and I and Mr. N. F. went into the church. The doctor 
wonderfully liked it, as well he might for the comeliness of all things in tt and about it, only said to Mr. N. F., 
that there wanted one thing, that would do well in the chancel-window. ‘‘What, doctor,” said he, ‘is that?”? 
** Painted glass and tn tt a crucifix.”’ I heard Mr. N. F. reply “‘ that of there had been any when they came, he would 
not have pulled it down except authority had commanded: so neither would he set up anything without command 
of authority.”” When the gentleman had thus said, all began to look one upon the other, and upon him 
that affirmed twelve crosses to be in the chancel-window, and said: What say you now, Sir, to this? 
I say, said he, it ts true, what I told you, but this gentleman, it may be, thinks that tron crosses in church windows 
are no crosses. How do you mean that? said the other. Thus then you cannot deny but I have spoken a truth. 
There are three windows in the chancel, or the one window is divided into three parts. That is so, said the other. 
And will_you not confess that there are three great tron bars go upright, and four shorter bars go cross each of those 
windows? So shall they make four crosses in each window, and that twelve in all, be it of tron, wood, stone, paint. 
That_you cannot deny: so I told no untruth you see, though you did not see nor observe them. Well, said the other 
gentleman, if those be your twelve crosses, then all the other windows in the church have three times twelve crosses, 
and all my lord’s windows here have crosses. Then all the company fell a laughing, and said the thing was 





1 Two Lives, John Ferrar’s, ed. Mayor, p. 56. 
2 Kither the Earl of Manchester’s at Kimbolton, or the Earl of Westmorland’s at Apethorpe. 
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a riddle, true and not true. But, said the lord, you that know Gidding so well, tell us, that we may be truly 
satisfied what your opinions are of that family, what are they for their religion? else we hear that they are charitable, 
and live well and peaceably. My lord, if you will needs have my opinion of them, I must say that they are orthodox, 
regular, puritan protestants. Come then, said the lord, let us let them alone, and fall to some other discourse. 
_ This gentleman not long after came to Gidding and told what had happened. This is only by the by, 
to let be known, how impudent and foolish malice is in some men, and the historian may take notice, 
if he please.... 


But we must be passing on to more authentically influential visits, and in 
leading up from Lenton to King Charles, may take up the recent “‘announce- 
ment” of Bishop Williams and commemorate his handsome kindliness to Little 
Gidding. 

Nature serves up this kind of bishop, like the roast at Sunday luncheons, with a 
generous garnish of “grand devilry,” and such “God’s spies” as Herbert and Ferrar 
are inclined to shrink from the portly Presence. 

But Williams had gathered momentum as University Proctor when Ferrar was at 
Cambridge, and ‘may-have’ biographismus conjectures that he may have witnessed 
Williams’ burgeon Bachelor of Divinity when, in Great St Mary’s, he ‘“‘defended the 
characteristic thesis that ‘though the end of Theology is to gain souls, the end of the 
Theologue, subject to the first and architectonical end, is for an honest maintenance 
and sustentation.’” He had been, says Jebb, Ferrar’s “Old acquaintance in| the 
religious and ample foundation at St John’s College, in Cambridge.”’ Anyhow, they 
were bound to meet, incessantly, since Williams had become Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, during the long-drawn strangulation of Virginian idealism. 

Again, in deft coincidence, the year of settling-in at Gidding saw Williams, 
deprived of office, repair dejectedly to Buckden Palace, near Huntingdon, hard by; 
or, as Hacket hath it “shaving now no more to do with civil distractions, [he] be- 
thought himself instantly of the Duty of his Pastoral Staff?—the immense diocese 
of Lincoln, of which he had only been bishop for four years. 

Such rustication was powerless to leucho-cool the full-blooded exile. ““Bagden,” 
after all, was on the Great North Road, and hospitality backed exuberance in 
urging its lavish rehabilitation. In the ‘neglected grounds” there were soon con- 
jured “‘the visionary gardens of Bacon’s essay”: to the House, “with equal kindness” 
all whosoever were welcome; especially, of course, the clergy, “of whom he had 
commonly a coovy” about him!. 

Williams at once permitted the usages required by Ferrar at Little Gidding, and 
later was delighted when the Ferrars spontaneously endowed the church with the 
tithes which had been impropriated: 

The glebe at Little Gidding had been alienated time out of mind, and one of those wicked com- 


1 Cf. Life, ed. Carter, p. 246. 
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positions that are now so frequent was agreed to be paid the minister as a compensation for glebe 
and tithes, £20 a year for both. But this wise purchaser, who meant to have the kingdom of heaven 
into the bargain, after a long search, determined how many acres had once been glebe lands},. . . [etc.]. 

Williams, “who was not himself in the habit of voluntarily resigning any pos- 
session he had once acquired, and who held so many and various preferments that 
he was said to be ‘a whole diocese in his own person,’”’ rose gamely to such vicarious 
relinquishing. “Many had taken from” the Church of England, “‘and the coal from 
the altar had consumed many of their inheritances. ...Here’s an example to all 
the gentry of England.” 

So in requital, and to have broadcast his approval “of their little academy,” 
Williams consented to confirm and to preach in Little Gidding chapel: 


His lordship was entertained at the church with cathedral music, and care was taken that most 
of the choir of Peterborough came over on purpose. [‘‘ The Peterborough singing-men and their music 
was not wanting in the church,” John Ferrar puts it.] The bishop preached himself. ..and after, 
with all the retinue and neighbouring divines and strangers, which were very numerous, he was 
treated with a noble dinner in the manor-house. The master of the house, notwithstanding his 
exemplary temperance and frugality, was not so strait-laced as not to be a lover of hospitality: he 
knew there was a time for feasting, as well as fasting. Yet I have been assured scarce any one of the 
servants were left at home; for only their great ovens were employed, a fine cheap easy way he 
brought with him out of Holland of dressing meat, and such meat as the most curious palates there 
applauded, but admired how they cooked it?. 


We should mention that Ferrar’s old tutor at Clare Hall, Augustine Lindsell, was 
by this time Bishop of Peterborough; his successor, Dr Towers [then Dean of 
Peterborough] appeared at Gidding in person “that the musical part of the service 
might be worthy of the occasion,” and play up to Williams’ well-known taste for 
music. 

Before his solemnly staged departure “‘the bishop surveyed the house: their orders 
and manner of living he understood before, and highly approved them’”—even, 
no doubt, we infer from the ecstasy—again vicarious—of his biographer, the 
arduous night-watchings that gave yet another cause for ‘“‘defamation,” and do, we 
cannot escape thinking, smack somewhat of Buddhist prayer-wheels: 


As alms and fasting were frequent with them, so prayers and watching, with reading and singing 
psalms, were continually in their practice. Note the word continually: for there was no intermission, 
day or night....Their scope was to be ready, like wise virgins with oil in their lamps, when the 
bridegroom came. This was the hardest part of their discipline, that they kept sentinel at all hours 
and seasons, to expect the second coming of the Lord Jesus. Archbishop Spotswood tells us of the 
like, that St. Mungo founded a monastery in Wales. ..[etc.]. In which, and in all the rest, of what 
was there offensive? Nay, what not to be admired? To leave it off, or to lessen it for the girds of 
lavish tongues, were like the man in the Dutch epigram, that would eat nothing but spoon-meat 
for fear of wearing out his teeth. God be glorified for such, whose prayers were powerful and in- 
cessant to pierce the heavens. The whole land was the better for their sanctity. They fasted, that 
famine might not be inflicted upon our common gluttony [one can imagine with what relish the 


1 Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, p. 270. 
a Ibid. p27 3: 
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bishop would lubricate this pensée, as he “began” the groaning “bord” at “Bagden”’]. They abridged 
themselves of all pleasures, that vengeance might not come down upon the voluptuousness of this 
riotous age. They kept their vigils all night, that the day of the Lord might not come upon us like 
a thief unawares, that sleep in security. The whole world was the better for their contempt of the 
world. As Philostratus says of the Hylobii...1. 

Yes, and while the Vapians persist in passing the equinoctial of Queubus?.... 

The whole-hearted approval of Williams for the “rule” at Little Gidding was not 
so effective as was hoped, in helping “‘these faithful ones to flourish in good opinion,”’ 
and “‘give them reputation against all detraction,”’ in spite of the fact that Williams 
was “far,” says Skipton, “from being an advanced churchman as churchmanship 
was then understood,” having strong prejudice against the “altar-wise”’ position of 
the Communion table which Laud insisted on. 

Indeed, shortly before Ferrar’s death, this strong episcopal prop was removed, for 
Williams was gradually worsted in the Altar controversy, till his foes procured his 
commitment to the Tower. 

Here, as we have said on page 29 of Volume I, at the end of our chapter on the 
House of Clare? (d propos Buck’s view of Buckden Palace), Williams was loyally 
visited by Ferrar, from whose support himself had loyally not resiled: 


The Bishop and he fell into much discourse of past and present things. ..and [Ferrar] told him 
he came to take his leave of him and last farewell.. ..His brother John...some time after his brother’s 
death, going to London, went also to visit the bishop in the Tower, who after he had much condoled 
...at the end of all said Your brother at his parting made me much to wonder, for he said unto 
me, I should come out of this place, and rise to greater dignity, but the times would be dangerous. 
I thought said the bishop when he was gone the more upon them, as from a dying man’s words, and 
of another world, for so he seemed to me.. .¢. 


Some three years later, Nicholas Ferrar being three years dead, the bishop did 
emerge in the autumn of 1640, and in timely wise for Little Gidding, for the 
Arminian “Lye-bell” had just been broadcast, and the Ferrars were in hourly 
expectation of some zealot “‘frightfulness” that did not come on them, as it hap- 
pened, till five years later. The strain, indeed, throughout the decade 1630-40 had 
been incessant. “‘As for Mr. Ferrar,”’ says Barnabas Oley’, 


“he was so exercised with contradictions, as no man that lived so private as he desired to do, could 
possibly be more. I have heard him say, valuing (not resenting) his own sufferings in this kind, that 
to fry a faggot was not more martyrdom than continued obloquy. He was torn asunder as with mad 
horses, or crushed between the upper and nether millstone of contrary reports; that he was a papist, 
and that he was a puritan.” What is, if this be not, to be sawn asunder as Esay, stoned as Jeremy, 
made a drum, or tympanized, as other saints of God were? 


1 Hacket’s Life of Williams; quoted, Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 346. 

2 Vide Pigrogromitus; What You Will, u, 3. 

8 «The Manor of Buckden was a possession of the abbots of Ely, and it was given by Richard de Clare, 
last abbot, together with other manors, to the bishop of Lincoln as compensation when the abbacy of Ely 
was changed into a bishopric.” 

4 Life by John Ferrar, ed. Mayor, p. 60. 

5 Barnabas Oley, Life of Herbert, pp. xcvii seg. 
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So, now that this morbid restlessness had gathered to a head, Bishop Williams hove 
up to the rescue, in the course of a sturdily thorough and not unhazardous visitation 
of his diocese; preaching to congregations of “ignoble sectaries and high-shone 
clowns... to heal the maladies of brainsick distempers” and draw his people to 
their lawful pastors, instead of following after ““coachman-preachers, watchmaking- 
preachers, barber-preachers, and such addle-headed companions’—with very 
limited success. “‘So long as he was in place, and for a while that his words were 
remembered,”’ says the admiring Hacket, he “brought those counties to a hand- 
some state of quietness”; but the bishop himself confided to John Ferrar that he 
“‘was used but coarsely!” by the people of Boston, from which place he came to 
Little Gidding. . 

He now exerted himself to vindicate the household from the charge of Popery, 
saying publicly that “they were of his flock,’’ but to the family he counselled pru- 
dence and an avoidance of all that might give offence?, “and seeing the inscription 
in the parlour, said, ‘I would advise you to take this table down. You see the times 
grow high and turbulent. ...1I do not speak as by authority, I only advise you as 
a friend....’ Then...he bad them his final farewell. But ever after continued 
their firm friend. . .3.” 

Williams has been freely abused [writes Skipton], but it is impossible not to credit him with much 
that was sterling and lovable, if only for his treatment of the Ferrars. He could easily have won a 
cheap popularity at the hands of the Puritans by throwing the Ferrars to the wolves, and the more 
so that their tendencies in religion were distinctly not, if surface indications went for anything, those 
associated with himself. But he saw below the surface to the core of the matter, and supported them 
loyally and to his own disadvantage. It was nothing short of deplorable that unkind fate should have 
thrown into an attitude of mutual opposition at that critical time such good men and sound Church- 
men as Laud and Williams, who could find common ground of sympathy and approval in an ascetic 
recluse like Nicholas Ferrar. One is the more glad to find a recent writer, Dr. Bigg, doing some- 
thing like justice to the bishop: 

“John Williams was a very remarkable man. He is the last instance except Juxon of an ecclesiastic 
placed in high secular employment. He was a Welshman, of good family, and handsome person, 
widely read, not only in theology, but in history, fond of music, sociable and magnificent in his 
habits, what we may call a Whig in politics, and in religion rather a Puritan of the school of Jewel, 
Whitgift, and Usher. He was far more a man of the world than Laud; but no one who reads Hacket’s 
Life will doubt that he was religious, or that he had high principles®.” 

The unreliable Peckard states unequivocally that Williams “had contracted a 
friendship” for Ferrar ‘“‘at the Virginia board” and “‘ever held’ for him “the highest 
and most affectionate esteem.” 

If their friendship did not arise in some such notable context, it is hard to imagine 

1 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 239. 2 Life, ed. Carter, p. 292. 3 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 239. 

4 Pp. 141-2, The Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar. 

5 In the autumn of 1640, Dr Busby, Westminster’s famed headmaster, wrote of Williams: ‘‘the bishop 


hath not yet left us at Westminster, remaining alone of all the bishops; a stout defender of his order and 
discipline; not without the envy and broad censures of the people.” 
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sufficient cause for Williams’ stout championship of so “awkward” a cause as that 
of Little Gidding. And Peckard has perhaps said little more than does John Ferrar 
(Two Lives, p. 68)—that the bishop had “for many years known N. F. and his brother 
in the public affairs of Virginia plantation.” 

We opened on Williams as disquisitioneer, and we may end with him as such. 
He seems to have been an epic conversationalist and raconteur, but met his match, 
it appears, in Ferrar; and, if John Ferrar has not exaggerated, has given unique and 
invaluable testimony in the difficult business of “communicating” Nicholas with 
the lineaments of prig in low, not high, relief. 

Hacket, first, records! of Williams: 


After that [reading], discourse took up the time; which was the bishop’s delight and the hearer’s 
profit....When he had the society of them that were of good reading, and strong notions, he would 
propose, and hear, and reply, and canvass a question with that reason, and instances of antiquity, 
be with such a gust of hilarity, that he contented all with his judgement and endeared them with 

is civility... 

And because his breasts were full, and had need to be drawn: the choicest and most able of both 
universities came thick unto him....Such company was often about the bishop, as made Bugden 
look like an academy, and the cheer like a commencement.... 

From Cambridge that being so near, and so hospital [sic], he was daily visited. 


And now for the “‘wrassle” between Greek and Greek: 


Another time pleasing to honour the family with his presence [four several times he came to 
little Gidding,” says brother John elsewhere] after much discourse it seemed good to him to enter 
into the pleasantness of telling stories, as upon talking of things past and present an occasion was 
given, and he would have N. F. to parallel them with some of the like nature, and so the time passed 
away to the great delight of the present company, and therein the bishop showed his dexterity. 
So home he went. 

In some few days after a Cambridge scholar, fellow of a college, came and dined with the bishop 
at Bugden; and he asking him Whither he was travelling that night? answered To Little Gidding to see 
Mr. N. F. Now, said he, before all the company at his table, I was lately with him, and, I must confess, 
I thought myself pretty good at storying, but never met with my match till then, and let me say troth, he matched 
me. But commend me to him, and tell him, the next time I come we will have another game at Storying. 

And so he fell into a long and high commendation of N. F., and repeated many passages that had 
happened in the Virginia business, and at council-table, in which, he said, he had gained at that board 
very great esteem. 


Little Gidding supplying so resonant a twang to the jangle about Popery, it was 
inevitable that Ferrar should be visited by Roman Catholics. One of three such 
visitors, priests, paid tributes to Ferrar which we must reserve for our finale, but 
Jebb’s account of their visit may be given now: 

The next gentleman in the neighbourhood was a Roman Catholic, yet he and his lady visited 
often at Gidding without any pressing expectations to be paid those respects in the same kind by 
a family so constantly better employed than in returning compliments... . 

1 Vide pp. 70-71, Two Lives, ed. Mayor. 
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One day this neighbouring gentleman brought along with him to Gidding three learned priests 
Ne elect 5 Sasdscios eee ler tee ee GE oemic} al off them fall of cctv naity to soond 4 dom 


of such reaching parts and of so remarkable a devotion, as fame had rendered Mr. Ferrar to be. 
He declined not engaging with them, in which he was at a vast advantage above ordi 


managers 
_ of our controversy, having in his travels with his own eyes seen their practices and made it so much 


his business to compare them with their pretences. The conference spun itself out to a great length, 
and was carried on all hands with equal temper, and with such acuteness too, as not to leave the 
question where they found it. They traversed every considerable point in difference between us and 
them, and parted upon such terms as were proper for such as desired maintenance of communion, 
or at least of charity, with one another’. 


Such arduous civilities apart, Ferrar was not accustomed, it appears, to gloss his 
ean: to Rome. On his death-bed, he would exhort 


the family. ..to adhere to the doctrine of the Church of England, to persevere in that good old way. . . (which 
were his very words, for, having set up for primitive Christianity, he counted popery as well as 
puritanism arrant novelty) 2. 


To Lenton he had “protested” “that he did as verily believe the pope to be 
antichrist as any article of his faith,” and, again, with unequivocating—indeed, 
rather strident—emphasis: 


Upon his expressing a hearty detestation he conceived against the Roman mass out of his pure 
affection to God’s honour and worship, which he (having been many years conversant in popish 
countries) sadly observed to be mortally wounded by many of them, adoring what he thought they 
could not, and did not, believe to be the Body and Blood of Christ, he chanced to say, that such a 
sacrifice profaned the very place where it was celebrated. Whereupon one of the company replied, Why, sir, 
what if a mass should be celebrated in your house without your leave or knowledge? what would you do? I will tell 
you a story, said he: nly Dinca overpay ae ands mopar ara ter due 
Spanish court for refuge, the king upon his arrival instantly dispatched his secretary to a certain duke and grandee 
i tiiata vatsaatias cal tf hdd alae! of Mis for the fugitive wobleman’s accammodation. “Tell the king,” said 
he, ““my house shall ever be at has majesty’s service;”’ and when the secretary was returming to court with this 
obliging answer,— Nay,” said he, “stay and hear me out. As soon as ever the house is mine again, to do what 
I will in it, I will purge it with such a vengeance that all the world shall ring of it; for I will burn it down to 
the very ground, rather than it shall be said hereafter, there I harboured a traitor under my roof.” But, str, said 
one that administered to Mr. Ferrar the occasion of such a warm discourse, do you account the mass so 
great a traitor, that you would burn your house, if it was said there? I say not so, said he, for I have not a purse 
to build another. But I tell you, since you put me io it, I would pull down that room, though I build another. This 
was a sally of his zeal, and I would not omit it, as it is one confutation of that obloquy, which malice 
as impotent as virulent endeavoured to fasten upon him, because he was so much a friend to a retired 
way of living, that he was no enemy to popery *. 


1 Two Lies, p. 249. In the Almack MS. (cf. p. 495) this incident runs thus: ““Theyr next neighbour was 
a Roman Catholique gentleman y* kept a priest in his house, this Gentleman & his wife came often to 
Gidding though N. F. carried it so discreetly y* none of his family return’d theyr visites however Invited, 
for he would say to ye young people He is wise and good & likely to continue so y* keeps himselfe out of 
temptation. 

This Gent: one time brought down to Gidding three learned priests habited like Gallants. They argued 
all ye poynts in difference between us and them with singular temper and acuteness. . .One of them related 
afterwards” (etc.; cf. p. 568). 

2 Jebb’s Lifz, ed. Mayor, p. 260. 

3 Jebb’s Life, in Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 276-7. 
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To introduce, at last, Gidding’s royal visitors, we must return to the Concordances, 
with Some observations that happened upon these forenamed works, done at Gidding, and the 
acceptation of them by the king and prince. 

“Tt is characteristic that in these elaborate works, Nicholas seems to have had no 
end in view beyond the instruction of his own family. It was only by accident [as 
follows] that he was induced to extend their usefulness!.” During the summer of 1634, 
“His Majesty and the Queen passed two nights” at the great house of Apethorpe 
near Stamford, the seat of Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmorland, having been 
built some fifty years before by Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of Emmanuel 
College?, of which the original design closely simulated that of Apethorpe. The 
King did not on this occasion visit Gidding, though only twelve miles distant [he 
had been there, as we shall see, in May of 1633] but sent a message requesting the 
loan for a few days of one of the Concordances. 


His sacred majesty, anno 1631, having heard of some rare contrivements, as he was pleased to 
term them, of books done at Little Gidding in Huntingdonshire, in an unusual way and manner, 
for their own private uses and employments; and that the younger sort learned them without book, 
and hourly made repetition of some part of them, that so both their hands and minds might be 
partakers in what was good and useful: it so happened that being at Apthorpe at the earl of West- 
moreland’s house, in his progress, about seven miles off Gidding; he sent a gentleman of his court, 
well loved of him, to Gidding; who came and declared, that the king his master desired that there 
might be sent by him a book, but he knew not the name of it, that was made at Gidding, and some- 
what of it every hour repeated by them ®. 


The family were fluttered, for their chief, Nicholas, was away in London: 


Leave was craved, that the deferring of the sending of it might be respited one week, and the king 
might be informed, that the book was wholly unfitting every way for a king’s eye, and those that had 
given him any notice of such a thing had much misinformed his majesty; and when he should see 
it, he would con them no thanks, the book being made only for the young people in the family. 
But all excuses would not satisfy this gentleman. He said if we enforced him to go without it, he 
knew he should be again sent for it that night; and no nays he would have. So necessity enforced 
the delivery; and the gentleman seemed greatly contented; took the book, saying not his man, but 
himself would carry it: he knew it would be an acceptable service to his master; and engaged his 
faith, that at the king’s departure from Apthorpe, he would bring it again *. 


The Royal book-borrower proved no less reckless of faith than the generality: 


But a quarter of a year past. Then came the gentleman again, but brought no book; but after much 
compliment said, the king so liked the work itself, and the contrivement of it in all kinds, that there 
had not a day passed, but the king, in the midst of all his progress and sports, spent one hour in the 
perusing of it: and that would apparently be seen by the notations he had made upon the margins 


1 Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, p. 156. 

2 We should not, however, forget that ‘“‘Dr Edward Leedes (Master of Clare Hall, 1560-1571) and after- 
wards Rector of Croxton [near Gransden] in Cambridgeshire, gave 1000 marks towards the buildings” 
of Emmanuel. (Cf. Vol. 1, Chap. rv, pp. 136-7 and Plate IV. Also Willis and Clark, 1, 693.) 

8 Life by John Ferrar (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 115-16). 
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of it with his own hand: and that his master would upon no terms part with it, except he brought 
him a promise from the family, that they would make him one for his daily use, which he should 
esteem as a rich jewel! [for, said the messenger] I am expressly commanded by my master, earnestly 
to request of you, Mr Nicholas Ferrar, and of the young ladies, that you would make him one of 
these books for his own use, and if you will please to undertake it, his Majesty says you will do him 
a most acceptable service. 


When at long last this first ““Great Book’ did find its way back to Gidding, it was 
found to have been honoured, not only by many regal marginalia?, but by one 
superbly magnanimous abrogation of Omniscience: 


Some months after the gentleman, acquainting the king what he had done in obedience to his com- 
mand, brought back the book from London to Gidding; saying, that upon the condition that within 
the space of twelve months the king might have one made him, he was to render back that again; 
and so with many courtly terms he departed, with intimation from Nicholas Ferrar, that his majesty’s 
commands should be obeyed. 

The book being opened, there was found, as the gentleman had said, the king’s notes in many 
places in the margin; which testified the king’s diligent perusal of it. And in one place, which is not 
to be forgotten, to the eternal memory of his majesty’s superlative humility (no small virtue ina 
king), having written something in one place, he puts it out again very neatly with his pen. But 
that, it seems, not contenting him, he vouchsafes to underwrite, J confess my error: it was well before 
(an example to all his subjects): Z was mistaken’. 


Meanwhile they had got to work upon the royal commission, so that: 


“Before the year came about, such diligence and expedition was used, that a book was presented 
to his majesty, being bound in crimson velvet and richly gilded upon the velvet, a thing not usual. 
The king graciously with a cheerful countenance received it: and after a curious perusal, after 
having asked many questions concerning the work, and the parties that had done it, said to the lord’s 
grace of Canterbury, and divers other lords that stood about him (doctor Cosins being also there, 
that was his chaplain for that month), Truly my lords, I prize this as a rare and rich jewel, and worth a 
king’s acceptance. The substance of it is of the best alloy in the world, and ought to be the only desirable book. 
And for the skill, care, cost, used in it, there is no defect, but a superlative diligence in all about it. I very much 
thank them all: and it shall be my Vade mecum. How happy a king were I, if I had many more such workmen 
and women in my kingdom! God’s blessing on their hearts and painful hands! I know they will receive no reward 
for tt. Then he gave the book to the lords to peruse, saying, there are fine pictures in it. The lords 
said, they believed the like book was not in the world to be seen. It was a precious gem, and worthy 
of his cabinet. 

Then said the king to my lord of Canterbury [Archbishop Laud] and to doctor Cosins, What think 
you? Will not these good people be willing that I put them to a further trouble? I find their ability and art is 
excellent: and why should I doubt of their condescension to my desire? Your majesty need not, replied the arch- 
bishop; and doctor Cosins seconded him. We know they will fulfil your commands in all things in their 
powers. Well, said the king, let me tell you. I often read the books of Kings and Chronicles, as is befitting a 
king: but in many things I find some seeming contradictions; and one book saith more, and the other less, in many 
circumstances the latter being a supply to the former. Now I seeing this judicious and well-contrived book of the 
Four Evangelists, I gladly would have these skilful persons to make me another book that might so be ordered, 


1 Life by John Ferrar (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 116). 

2 In Jebb’s account (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 266 f.), the king sends “‘to entreat (which was the very 
word of that gracious prince) a sight of that concordance, which he heard was so great a rarity.”? In Jebb, too, the 
King eventually apologises for apostyling or writing his own remarks upon tt—to which Mayor appends: “‘‘all 
which are apostilled in the margin with the King’s own hand’ (Laud’s Troubles and Tryal)—from the 
Fr. Apostiller, to make a marginal note.” 

3 Life by John Ferrar, p. 117. * Ibid. pp. 117f. 
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that I might read these stories of Kings and Chronicles so interwoven by them, as uf one pen had written the whole 
books; and to make it a complete history altogether: yet so again ordering the matter, that I may also read them 
severally and apart, if I would. I have often spoken to many of my chaplains about this thing; but they have 
excused themselves from it as a difficult work, and they not skilful in that way.—Let your majesty rest contented, 
and doubt not, but with the best expedition that can be, the thing shall be done as you intimate. Doctor Cosins 
shall acquaint them speedily with your majesty’s pleasure. 

So intimation was given them at Gidding of this thing: and they with all care and diligence 
instantly set about it. And thus was this second work (as you see in the ensuing title), begun and 
finished in a year’s time. And what happened in the presenting and acceptation of it, you shall find 
by the ensuing discourse that follows upon it. 


The second work done at Little Gidding, whereof the title is as you see, was in the time of twelve months finished; 
and the proceedings that happened thereupon, here ensueth. 


The king’s most excellent majesty having in the interim often demanded when the book would 
be done, saying the time seemed long unto him till he saw it: it being now sent up to London, my 
lord of Canterbury understanding so much by Dr. Cosinst and one Mr. Ramsay, that had married 
one of the daughters of the family, he being a minister, desired it might be brought such a day to 
court. My lord took it, and perused it, and to admiration beheld it, saying, Here is a masterpiece indeed 
in all kinds, inside and outside, all performed by those judicious heads and active hands of Little Gidding. Sure 
these, and the like works they intend, deserve to make it alter its name from Parva, to Magna. Come, said he, 
let us go to the king, who, I am sure, will bid us welcome for this royal present. 

At their coming into the room where the king was, he seeing my lord of Canterbury to have a 
stately great book in his two hands, presently rose out of his chair where he was sitting, many lords 
then standing round about him: What, said he, shall I now enjoy that rich jewel I have thus long desired ? 
Have you, my lord, brought me my book? Yea, sir, replied the bishop of Canterbury. Give it me; give it me, 
said the king. Your expectations, sir, said he, are not only performed, but out of doubt many ways surpassed. 
For my own part, I wonder at the work, and all the parts of it. Let me have it; said the king. So smiling he 
took it, and carried it to the table’. 


With much deliberation, then, the monarch “viewed” the book’s exterior, “being 
curiously bound in purple velvet, and that also most artificially gilt upon the velvet 
in an extraordinary manner”’; then quoth: 


2 My lords, the outside thus glorious, what think you will be the inside and matter of it? Then untying the 
stately string, he opening it read the frontispiece and contents of the book: then turning to my lord 
of Canterbury, he said, You have given me a right character of the work: truly it passeth what I could have wished, 
and what I think none but those heads and hands in my kingdom, can do the like again. And so he began to 
view it leaf by leaf, and turned it all over very diligently, observing the form and contrivement of it. 
Then looking upon his lords, that had their eyes also fixed upon it, he said, My lords, this, this is a 
jewel in all respects, to be continually worn on a king’s breast, and in his heart. And then he shewed them the 
fair orderly contrivement of the joint books of Kings and Chronicles, thus united together in one 
history, as if written, said he, by one man’s pen. And so, many words passed about it, between the lords 
and the king, they extolling it as an excellent piece. Well, said the king, J will not part with this diamond, 
for all those in my jewel-house. For it is so delightful to me, and I know the virtues of it will pass all the precious 
stones in the world. It is a most rare crystal glass, and most useful, and needful, and profitable for me and all kings. 
It shews and represents to the life God’s exceeding high and rich mercies to all pious and virtuous kings, and likewise 
his severe justice to all ill and bad. What then more profitable to us all, or more needful? It shall, I assure you, 
be my companion in the day time, and the sweetest perfumed bags that can lie under my head in the night. Truly 
I am very much taken with it at all times; but more, it being thus comprised in a full pleasant history. My lord 


1 To this occasion must be referred an anecdote in Baker’s MS. xxxv, 422. ‘When this last book was 
sent up, there was a letter sent up with it to Dr. Cosins. He shewing it to the king, his Majesty said, It was 
one of the best he ever saw in its kind, which did character the master of it to be a man of rare parts every way.” 

2 Life by John Ferrar (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 121-2). The upper quotation ends on p. 121. 
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of Canterbury, I now perceive that these good people at Gidding can do more works in this kind, than this. Let them 
have my hearty thanks returned. I know they look for none, neither will they receive any reward. Yet let them 
know, as occasion shall be, I will not forget them: and God bless them in their good intentions! And so after 
some more talk the lords had of Gidding, the king took up the book, and went away with it in his arms. 

Some while after, doctor Cosins gave notice, that the king, the more he perused both books given 
him, the more he liked them; and had conference with him about the printing of them, that, as he 
said, all his people might have the benefit of them. And doctor Cosins told the king, it was a kingly motion, 
and by his majesty’s favour, they should be put out, as at his command, and the latter as done by 
his directions. 


We must pause, here, from this bejewelling jargon of King and Court to remark, 
once more, how deeply the times were tinged with the royal purple of Stewart con- 
descension. That the true bent of Ferrar mentality was to administration and not 
to natural philosophy is never more tantalisingly revealed than in the nuance of such 
ineffable submissiveness. We are in timely receipt, here, from Mr Skipton (wa 
Miss Sharland) of an extract from the as yet unpublished? third volume of The 
Story Books of Little Gidding, which Miss Sharland obtained the right to copy 


before the sale? of these compilations on behalf of Mr Mapletoft Davis, of New South 
Wales. 

This story—[The Emperor] “Charles Fifts Relinquishment of this world’’—is 
first recited by Mary Collet at a meeting of the “Little Academicians,” after which 
there follows a stiff debate—in which, again, we seem to detect the lute being rifted: 


TEL. 8; 
CHARLES V HIS RELINQUISHMENT OF THIS WORLD. 
THE CHEIFE. 

If Happines were to be found in things of this world, or Man’s heart capable thereof, whilst he 
is here below, wee might as justly expect to have discovered it in Charles the Fift as in any of the sons 
of Adam whosoever. 

Search all the Records of Antiquitie, & you shall not bee able to produce an Example to match 
him in ye Abundance of outward goods, & in the right Composure of an Inward Disposition to 
enjoy them. 

The Nobilitie of his Bloud, the Dignitie of his Crown, the Vastnes of his Dominions, the Richnes 
of his Treasures, the mightines of his Power, & the Greatnes of his Actions, would I am perswaded in 
equal Ballance, weigh down the most splended Glory of any of ye Ancient Monarchs whatsoever. 
Neither Nimes in the Assirian, nor Nabuchadnezar in ye Chaldeen or Cyrus in the Persian, nor 
Alexander in ye Grecian, nor Augustus in the Roman Empyre passed our Charles in ye Eminence 
of any of these things. 

But these perhaps may some say tend rather to Greatnes, y2 to Happines, we” dwells in ye middle 
Region. These Transcendant Excellencies rather fill ye Beholders eies with a dazleing Lustre then 
his heart, yt enjoys them with Content. Crowns and Sceptres are others Benefitts rather then ye 
wearers being alwaies thicker sett with Troubles & Dangers then with precious stones. 

Its the personal & private Comforts, yt make men happy. They are our own & full of sweetnes. 
_ And who then so Abundant in them, as this mighty Emperor? The Grandchild by both sides of ye 
most Excellent Princes, yt many Ages before had seen. The Husband of a most Vertuous Wife & by 
her the Father of a most Royall Issue, seeing with his own Eies his son & Two Daughters settled in 
Royal Thrones, with as much obedience submitting to him, as Commanding others. 

* Cf. pp. 493-4. 
* The original manuscript volume, dated “1629-30,” belongs to the Lady Lyell. 
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And that, w°® was yet farre more admirable, most happy & honorable even in ye Errors of his 
Bed. His Daughter Margaret becomming ye Founder of a Princes house in Italy, & every way by 
her own vertues approving herself worthy of so great a Father. And that Natural son of his, whom 
he could scarce for blushing acknowledge on his Death-bed (& then he first acknowledged him) 
proving ye bravest man of his times, The Great Don John of Austria. 

Nor was he less happy in Collateral Relations, Having three Great Queens for his Sisters, & his 
brother Ferdinand by his Love and Bounty Ascending into the Imperial seat. It would be too tedious 
to relate ye several Princely Dignities of a multitude of Nephews & Neices all Conferred or helped 
forwards by him. That w°4 hath been already particularized riseth to greater summe, then can be 
equalled by any other Example as I suppose. But when to ye Number, worth, & Greatnes of such a 
kindred the sincere Love and Honor, wherewith all them prosecuted him shall be added, approving 
themselves ready & Loyal Ministers & Assistants in his Affaires, & faithfull Freinds & sharers both 
in his prosperous and Adverse Fortunes. When all shall be put together, may I not boldly Conclude, 
yt wee have found one Blessed with more Comforts in this kind, then by instancing in him could 
have been imagined ever to have really befallen any man. 

Nor was hee less happy in the Perfections & Excesse of all other Domestick Loves and Personal 
Affections. More Noble Captaines in Warre, more prudent Counsellors in peace, more able Ministers, 
more faithfull Servants & more sincere Freinds cannot I beleive be produced to have ever attended 
or assisted any Prince. As for Universal Love the fairest floure of Humane Felicitie Let estimate be 
taken by that Name, w°} ordinarily both Souldiers & ye Common people in Germanie used, when 
speaking of him, they termed him Our Father; w°® he not only accepted from the meanest sort, but 
requited with great tenderness & Familiaritie Calling them Sons, & stiling himself their Father. 

Here the cHEtF made a long Pause, & then as if she had recollected her thoughts, followed on her discourse in 
this wise. 

Having Eagle-like mounted to ye height of what ye most Ambitious heart could wish towards ye 
attainment of ye world’s Happines, I will not bring down either mine own or your thoughts to ye 
survey of Lower matters, Pompes or Pleasures, or other suchlike vanities, which are indeed but 
carrion & they that have an Eie to them, however by their Lofty soaring with swelling words they 
may seeme Birds of Heaven, yet are they Indeed but Crows & Kites of the Dunghills. Let it suffice to 
have thus touched them whatever the world can afford of this Nature must of Necessitie, you know, 
be Included in the Circumference of those other transcendent goods, w°» wee have before In- 
ventoried. There remaineth now only ye Scrutinie of ye Person himself, whom undeoubtedly [? sic] 
wee may pronounce as Complete in all other Abilities of mind and bodie, w°® are required to make 
ye enjoyment of all these things. Happy to ye Possessors, as could bee wished. 

Hee was of a strong Complexion & an Active strength. No man more gracefully sat his Horse, 
nor more stoutly bare ye weight of his Armes. No man lightlier endured ye Distempers of Heat & 
Cold, nor more patiently underwent Labors & travaile, then Charles did in his youth. Hee was 
precisely regular in his Diet & very spare in all bodily Pleasures. Of a comely presence though but 
a middling stature & rather of Royal then a Beautiful visage, somewhat Hauk-nosed, His Eies of a 
greyish blew, full of modestie even to shamefastnes, but such as was manly. Of a cheerfull counte- 
nance & of an Affable speech, oftentimes in ye Warres descending to familiar Conference with 
ordinary Souldiers. Of so sure memory, y* he never forgat person or busines, yt he treated of, nor 
time nor place nor almost any other Circumstance, yet was the goodnes more Admirable then ye 
greatnes. Hee, y* lost no other thing, never kept ye Remembrance of Injuries. 

Here the cuir made a second stop, & with a bashfull veiw running over ye Countenances of her Auditors, 
as if shee would faine know & yet durst not stay to examine in their faces the judgement of their mindes, drawing 
part of her vaile before her to hide ye flushing blush, w** ye Encompter of so many Etes w** hers had bred. After 
a small, but as appeared very serious bethinking of herself, letting her vail fall, & looking up Cheerfully, 

I perceive (sayd she) by the Affectionatenes of your Countenances, yt there is a Fire of Love 
kindled in yor hearts towards ye memory of this Heroical Prince. But you have yet seen ye Case 
only, the jewel it self is within. That w°» hath been hitherto presented is but ye Clothes & ye Corps. 
The mind is ye man & ye Perfections of the soule are those things, w°® properly & principally 
belong to Charles & our present Contemplations. With all this & more (for more may be sayd, 
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though perhaps more could not be had) might a man be miserable, if he were vitious in his under- 
standing or Affections. There is nothing so sweet, yt Folly turns not into bitternes, nothing so good, 
y* vice corrupts not. Sardanapalus, & Nero, & Heliogabalus & all the rest of that suit & Color, 
were in all mens Esteeme so much ye more wretched by their own inward wickednes, as they had 
ye greater outward provisions for Happines. 
fisedome & Vertue alone make a Man Happy, so Philosophers conclude, but together wt? the 
Abundance of all other things there is none else will deny. And how certainly, how surpassingly 
Happy must wee expect this man to have been? Blessed with so great Abilities of Natural Wisedome 
& Courage, as hee seemed worthy & likely (sayth the Noble Historian) though he had not at first 
had it, to have in ye end obtained by his own vertue whatever he inherited by Birth or Succession. 
Could he say more, think you, then this? Yet because it neither satisfied him, nor, I see it, contents 
not you to Coast so large and faire a shore w*® so breif a Card, Heare what ye same Author adds— 
In this Prince Fortune strove with vertue yt upon his deserts she might sett ye very Crown of 
Felicitie. Neither doe I think (sayth hee) yt either our own or ye memorial of forepast Ages 
can propose for Imitation to them, w®® by ye way of vertue aspire to Soveraignitie, the Example 
of any Prince more lively drawn to the Image of Complete vertue. 

I read in your Lookes ye Demande of his Name, yt gives so large a Testimonie. It is the most 
judicious Thuanus. 

There is no doubt but he wrott what he thought, & I make no question but to perswade you to 
think what he wrott, If you give mee Leave to take some few peices of this rich frame into considera- 
tion. But where shall I begin? With that we? to mee seemes most difficult in unlimited Power, the 
moderation of mind w°* kept him free not only from Injurie of deeds, but from all Insolence of words. 
He was never perceived either on suddaine Choler, or settled Revenge to have been transported 
beyond the bounds of seemly gravitie. I cannot temper myself from one Admirable Instance of his 
Temper herein, w°® because you have not heard before give mee Leave here to Insert. 

When John Frederique was brought before him, Luis de Avila his much Favoured Chamberline 
riding close to ye Emperor rounded him thus in his Eare:—Let not mighty Prince ye heat 
of mind or body through this hard & newly gained Battaile, nor ye freshnes of ye Saxons great 
offences provoke you to do that w®® you never yet did to any other by giving him harsh words. 
To we» he readily & cheerfully made answere, God willing they shall not, And indeed he royally 
performed it not only forbearing all upraidings & threatenings, but with singular Modestie & 
Curtesie commanded ye Afflicted Prince to keep his Horse when he was about in Humilitie to light, 
commiserating the double Distresse of his Enemies fainting through wounds & thirst, rather then 
exacting his own due. 

Neither was his moderation in Pleasures lesse then that w® yu have heard touching his Passions. 
From his very childhood being trayned up in serious matters, his whole Life was a continual exercise 
of Heroical Industry in most Noble & Weighty Affaire. Peruse the Historie of those Times yu shall 
scarce ever find him in Bankets or Triumphs, yu shall find it was in the Condescending to others 
desires, not ye Choise of his own mind, out of Curtesy to please others rather then himself. Hee 
staies & Accepts ye Magnifique Intertainment of the French King at Parish [sic], Affords his Presence 
cheerfully, spends his time freely, & seemes liberally to partake in ye Bravery & Jollitie of those Royal 
Games & sports. But his own Servants know, y* he recovers in ye night what was robbed from him 
in the day, & spy him in his Closett every morning a whole houre long at his Prayers to God on 
his bended knees. That yu may well beleive yt he was not overmuch ravished either wt» ye Glorie 
or Delight of ye Pompes or Pleasures of this world, yt was so constant in ye Exercise of his own 
Humilitie & Contemplation of spiritual matters. How little may wee think these Earthly things took 
him, yt was so frequent & willingly Conversant in Heavenly. 

As for those Blemishes of Chastitie, we? yu heard before touched, others may perhaps say much, 
but it neither becomes yu nor mee to heare anything in defence or Excuse thereof: How shall our 
virgin Bashfulnes admitt ye discourse of those matters we” he himself could never remember w*®out 
blushing. Though in an uncontrolled height of Power & in ye throng of a Polluted Generation, yet 
is not our Charles led by the Error of ye wicked to Glory in his shame. But though through Humane 
Frailtie he loose ye First Prize of Perfect & uninterrupted Chastitie, yet he carryeth away ye second 
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of unparalleled Modestie, & becomes a greater Example by his fall then perhaps he could have been 
by his Integritie. 

The Name of Margarets Mother could never be learned, those few yt had been privy to the Error 
having their lips sealed up close by Fidelitie & he himself by shamefastnes. By his own Confession he 
gives ye first notice of Don John of Austria to the world, but not till himself was going out of it. 
On his Death-bed he acknowledged him for his Child & recommends him to his son Phillip, but by 
ye mediation of Freinds. Hee had not the heart to declare with his own mouth, no not when he 
was a-dying. What a check doth his secret Concealment so long, and his shamefast manner of Re- 
vealing it at the last, give to the Brazen Impudency of this Filthy Age, when every parcel Gallant 
dare in the open Eie of Heaven boast of that, wet Charles the Fift durst scarce confesse in his Chamber 
to his Freinds & Servants. 

Ifyou have sufficiently veiwed his Moderation in Passions & Pleasures, turn yor Eies to his Patience 
& Magnanimitie. Neither Dangers nor Difficulties nor Calamities ever changed his Countenance. 
But they yt looked on him took themselves heart from ye Courage & Cheerfulnes, yt shined out in 
his Face. He is forced to fly from Inspruck by Torchlight in a cold and dark Night through narrow 
& deep waies so unprovided as without Bootes. And yet there’s none of all the Company, y* sheweth 
so little feare as hee, yt was only sought to be surprized. His Courage cheers up all the rest, yt 
needed not have been otherwise affrighted but for his Danger. Hee hath ye Advantage of an Horse, 
& yet outgoes not ye Company on foot. With a Truncheon in his hand he rides up and down ordering 
& encouraging them to make speed without affrightment. That yu may know it is ye same vertue, 
y* performes both great & small matters, yu might have seen Charles as carefully & nobly performing 
ye office of an under-martial as he was wont of a mighty Emperor. 

He comes thus in hast & alone & yet strikes a Terror into the Venetian state by his approach, yt 
they Immediately arme, as though their best defences were all too little against his single Prowesse. 
There was no Victorie ever made him judged more Invincible then his retreat. Nor ever happened 
a more Illustrious proof of ye Incomparable Love & Esteeme yt he had in all men’s minds. When 
John Frederique, the greatest Example of severitie yt ever Charles made, chose rather as a Voluntarie 
Prisoner to accompany him then to gaine his Libertie by others Curtesie or his own Indeavours, 
what think you whether was more Admirable, the Fidelitie of ye Captive Prince or ye worth of ye 
Emperor yt drew this brave man to follow him in his Flight, by whom he had been overcome in 
battail, and made him not willing to leave Charles in Distresse, by whom he had been dispoiled of 
Honor, State & Libertie. What a Treasure of worth & vertue did he conceive to be in Charles his 
Freindship, yt was able to make recompence for so many and inestimable dammages. 

Answerable to what yu have heard was all this Heroical Prince’s Demeanor in the Infortunacy at 
Algiers, in ye distresse at Metz, in the Tempest yt drove him on the English Coast, in all the other 
like Accidents, & many they were, y* befell him. There was never ye least disproportion to be found 
between his mind and his Title. Hee proved himself alwaies every way, A Caesar. In a word, yt 
wee may be Induced to beleive, yt no man was ever made more for Happines. He was endued wth 
yt Wisedome & Courage, as he was able even out of Adversitie to extract Honor & Comfort by ye 
greatnes of his Patience & Magnanimitie. 

You are rather wearied I see then satisfied with ye splendor & richnes of these Jewels. I will there- 
fore wth ye more speed passe over ye rest. Although in truth mee thinks its too much niggardlines to 
be scanty in that wherein he was so large. Royal Bounty That’s it, we next appeares of ye greatest 
Number of Carats & ye most Orient Color, yt ever yu saw Pearl in this kind. What so honorable, 
what so pleasant to a generous heart, as to be continually making others honorable & full of Comfort. 
And where shall wee find a Match for our Charles in ye Number, worth, & happy Bestowing of 
highest Benefitts & Favors? What Crown in Heraldry can be brought forth, yt his greatnes & Bounty 
sett not, upon some or others head? His Brother by his Cession becomes Adorned with the Emperial 
Diademe. His son by Resignation ye mightiest King on Earth. The House of Medices receives the 
title of Great Dukes, & that of Saxonie ye Electorate from his hand. Numberlesse is ye Number of 
Inferior Dignities. That yu may know yt he was mounted to ye highest pitch, That all Humane 
Greatnes & Honor should bee subordinate to his Beneficence. His scholemaster Adrian doth by his 
meanes Ascend into ye Papal Chaire. 
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But Honors perhaps are ye lesser proof of Bounty, The Excellencie & Happines of Liberalitie is 
best seen in ye Distribution of Riches. Money, as the world deemes, Includes wt® all good things, 
Hee, yt is rich, is Blessed in that he receives. How much more Blessed then must ye Giver bee both 
in ye Abilitie & ready will to make others rich. Will yu know in a word the Exuberant Happines of 
our Charles in this kind. Never more nor more mighty Rich men grew up under any Princes Bounty 
& Prosperitie, then did under his. What the unknown Treasures of Solomon came to, wee know not, 
but take the greatest summe, y* stands registered in Historie to have been bestowed by any one Prince, 
& yu shall not find them to amount to so much as Charles the Fift gave & was by his Grant 
enjoyed. 

But that we makes both this of Liberalitie & all other vertues transcendent in him was ye Eminency 
of Justice & Pietie. These Two in ye Royal Crown are like ye Two great Lights in Heaven, whence 
all other things receive their Lustre. Even Beauty itself is but dimme without it bee enlightened by 
the Glory of ye Sun. Without Justice Bountie turnes to Crueltie & oppression & vertue it self proves 
but ye greater Instrument of Malice. And all ye Comforts of this Life & world, if they be not by ye 
constant Exercize of Pietie grafted into ye Hopes of Everlasting joy, are but like troubled slumbers in 
hott diseases, full of disquiet, whilst they are taken, & leaving the heart and head more sick when 
they are broken off. 

The Feare of Death to a Guiltie Conscience bitters all ye sweetnes of this world even to wormewood 
& Gall. 

. That yor suspicions this way may not prejudice ye Necessitie of my Conclusions, yu shall know, 
y‘ not only, if yu search ye high Thrones of Princes, but even amongst ye Lower Formes of Private 
Persons yu shall scarce find a heart more ennobled with Justice towards men, or more enriched & 
Confirmed with Devotion to Godward then our Charles had. Perhaps there may be cast ye way an 
Error one or two against ye Precise Rules of Justice & Integritie, The Eluding of Anna Momorantzes 
too much Credulitie & the over reaching of ye Lautsgrave by a Captious Subtiltie. But when wee 
find it to have been acted rather by ye violence of others Cavilling Heads, then by ye Freedome of his 
owne Counsels, & when in so large a life & so many great advantages, as were offered, wee cannot 
discover above a Couple of Aberrations, I shall deeme him not only Ignorant of all Historie, but of 
ye common Frailtie of mans Nature, yt would goe about to barre Charles from ye highest poize of 
Fidelitie & Justice. Let them be amplified as much as Envy can, yet they will not at most be found 
of greater blemish to his Immortal Fame, then wee see a mole in ye Neck or a wart in ye Forehead 
are to a most accomplished Beauty, though in themselves disgracefull, yet much more setting out 
ye Beauty & favor of all the other Perfections. 

But I mention these Things now not so much to cleare a mortal mans Reputation, as to Advance 
ye severitie & Impartialnes of ye Divine Justice, we” turned a witty & Advantageable sophistrie, as 
Charles thought, when he used it, to ye greatest disturbance of his quiet, & overthrow of his Counsells 
& designes y* could bee. 

Slights & Cunning where plaine dealing is expected, may perhaps. benefitt at ye Instant; but in ye 
End ruine him, whosoever he bee, yt useth them. If Charles ye Fift payd so dearly for a little In- 
sinceritie, Let him yt will practise it. There’s no Dammage so untolerable, yt Ile redeeme, nor no 
Benefitt so great, yt Ile purchase at that Rate. Let Merchants have their Policies, Lawyers their 
Reservations & Pretences, Tradesmen their Mysterie, & every man their meaning. But let mee walk 
alwaies ye Royal.path of uprightnes, not only conforming my words & Actions to my Intents, but 
explaining them to others apprehension, making them Answere not mine own Cunning Interpreta- 
tions, but what they did Confidentlie expect. And let it be my Portion, oh Lord, rather to have mine 
own Plainnesse abused by others subtiltie then by finenes of witt to work out mine own Ends upon 
others simplicitie. 

But I offer too great Prejudice to ye Excellencie of this subject & yor Patience by the Intermingling 
of my private thoughts. Pardon mee, The Remembrance & observations of that, w°® cheifly perhaps 
brought Charles to God, hath carried up my meditations with it, as little sparks ascend in greater 
flames. It is not so much Pleasure by Admiration of Gods wonderfull Contrivements, yt wee ought to 
seek in great mens Lives & Actions, as ye Bettering of ourselves by particular application of that, 
w°4 concerns us to Imitate in their Heroical Vertues, or to expect from ye Impartial hand of God 
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never failing wt Rewards to cherish & wth punishments to revenge ye performance or breach of his 
Holy Commandment. 

Let it suffice Charles did amisse by ye Policie of captious words over-reaching those, who upon too 
much securitie of his Royal Fidelitie had lesse carefully & covetously provided for themselves, & 
Charles by Gods just awards becomes deceived where himself most trusted, Ungratefully requited by 
whom he had been most beneficial unto, & Indangered by what he most contemned. Yet think him 
not ye lesse but ye more beloved of God. A sharp Chastizement is an Argument of Gods present Favor, 
when it Improves us to Vertue. 

But before I bring ye proof of Gods Love to him, let mee give yu ye say of his Love to God. That’s 
only now resting to find him Complete in all ye Capabilities for Perfect Happines, Devotion & Pietie 
make a man Happy in ye miseries of this world. How much more shall they adde to him, yt enjoyed 
all ye Felicitie yt the whole Circumference thereof affords. And verily, whether yu Consider ye 
Private Affections of his soul, or ye public Endeavors of his Royal Condition yu shall perceive him 
most Admirable in his Love to God & in his Confidence of Gods Love & Favor towards him. 

Yu expect I see for the more perfect Finishment of this Discourse, yt I should bring an Instance 
or two. You shall have them, & such as yu have not yet heard, y‘ your satisfaction may be the more, 
whilst by the Addition of new proofs yu have the former confirmed. 

Whilest Brave John Frederique retyred with speed equal to Flight, & Charles in Company of 
ye men at Armes pursued him on a maine trott, he spied (according to ye Custome still used 
amongst ye Lutheran Protestants) a Crucifix sett up in ye high way w° by some bold hand had 
newly received a Muskett shott in ye brest thereof. At w°® spectacle Charles first stopping as amazed, 
Afterwards lifting up his Eies to Heaven with an afflicted voice & Gesture, Thou knowest, Lord 
(sayd hee) yt this Bullett hath peirced my heart. 

How rightly informed his knowledge was, is not now to dispute. But if yu beleive him on his word, 
as I doe, yu will wt" mee Conclude, yt his Devotion & Love must needs be very fervent to ye Lord 
himself yt was so affected wt® ye Conceit of Dishonor to ye Representation. 

But there was a strong mixture of superstition in this Act. Bee it so. But let them that dare there- 
upon condemne Charles, well advise whether his Erring zeal shall not rise up hereafter to convince 
ye world now-a-daies of stone coldnes, that cannot only with Patience, but with smiles brooke ye 
Profanation of that Holy Name, whereby wee are called, & without any great trouble dayly see ye 
precious bloud & sacred wounds of our Savior by fearfull oaths & Execrations with greater smart 
& offence refreshed, to him now in heaven, then they were wt» cruel paine at first inflicted on his 
body here on Earth. 

Let us to ye true remembrance & Pledges of our Invisible Lord, his Holy Name, & Sacred Mysteries, 
sett ye same seal of Devout Affections, when ever they come in our waies, as Charles did to his Picture, 
or else let us grant as it is in truth, That our hearts be as fare short of his true & sincere Love towards 
our Redeemer, as our Understandings are better informed by right and sound knowledge then Charles 
his was. 

But Particular Actions are not, it may be, so Infallible proofs of sincere Religion. There are few 
excellent dispositions, yt wee shall not perceive either by Chance or Art oftentimes venting ye strongest 
of their Natural Desires & Passions in ye outward Forme & Dresses of Pietie, Especially when it 
may tend to ye Improvement of their Honors or Furtherance of their Designes. To doe good some- 
times to outward veiw Inferres no necessitie of Inward Godlines. There’s a Firmnes of Intention 
to make it his principal end, there’s a Constancy of Actions to make it his Continual busines, yt 
is required to seal the Assurance of Pietie & Religion to a mans own heart & to give warrantie thereof 
to others. If this suffice then it is undeniable on Charles his part. That I may not make it lighter by 
giving it in mine own, or lesse pregnant by Addition of more Ile give yu ye Confirmation of this in 
ye very words of'a witnesse, against whom no exception can ly, The Noble Thuanus, who no doubt 
would on his oath had it been required, have delivered what he now averres on his Honor. 

We may without Flatterie affirme (sayth hee) yt aiter Charles his Exaltation to the Empyre 
the study of Pietie was so cheifly in him, yt almost all things, yt hee did either in warre or peace _ 
ought to be referred to that end. Hee gives as a particular Instance of this General, His restlesse 
Indeavour for ye Celebration of a Lawfull Counsell That the Reformation of Corrupted & ye 
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reunitement of divided opinions in ye Church of Christ might have been by this meanes effected, as 
he & most others had hope w®* purpose of his (sayth Thuanus) although it were either by the 
Insinceritie of ye Popes, or by ye Eruption of French warres continually hindered, yet was it 
continually by him reassumed againe & constantly prosecuted to the End. 

So that no man need marveil (sayth hee) y* all Charles his Counsells words & Actions should 
be made so glorious by the present Aide & Assistance of ye Divine Power, considering the Holy 
purposes & Intentions, yt he alwaies had in his heart. Pietie & Justice (adds this great States- 
man) were the Aime of all Charles his Life. 

And, if his observation Erre not, the Fairest Flowers both of worth & happines, w°4 have since 
adorned his Descent, have sprung from ye vigor of his Example & ye vertue of his Favor wt» God. 
A zealous Promotion of Gods service & a Faithfull discharge of his place have in Thuanus his judge- 
ment (& who will dare oppose so great Authoritie) ministered ever since Nourishment to that Royal 
Family. So that perhaps wee shall doe no wrong to conclude yt in Gods mercifull Acceptance & 
Reward of his True Goodnes, they have since upheld that great Prosperitie, we» els, it may be, by 
worse deserts & Courses they had forfeited. 

But however in this particular wee must restraine our Censures as too dull ey’d to trace Gods Foot- 
steps exactly in paths so farre above our veiws, as kings & Princes Lives are; yet can wee not too 
boldly apply the observation to our selves, That the Abounding in Gods service & the Enlarging of 
our Affections toward Common good is the surest way to reare high our own proper Happines & to 
Establish it firme to our Posteritie. 

How many Fathers may wee think have cutt short their Childrens Prosperitie by drawing it out 
too long, & have cheifly overthrown it by too much & only Intending it. There’s no Flourishing 
Estate on Earth, yt is not founded in Vertue. That w®» is planted by the Contrivements of a partial 
Head, & heaped up by ye Toyl of a Niggard Hand, besides yt it grows up a starveling Tree, never 
outlives ye memories of ye Founder. Mark it well, yu shall scarce see ye ruine of any of these kind of 
Fortunes, but yu shall Immediately heare ye Builders Guilt testified by Eie & Eare wittnesse. That 
yu may be assured, it is but a Mushroom of a Night’s growth & nourished by Earthly Damps what- 
ever Honor, wealth, & Greatnes shoots up from these Stemmes. 

Its the Dew from Heaven, the Blessing of God only, yt makes great & happy even in this world. 
And that Blessing is best procured by the Neglect of ourselves for the Advancement of his service, 
& the Equal Esteeme & Indeavour for others for universal Good as for our own. The Assurances of 
this being approved in ye Royal height of Charles his transcendent Estate shal be proportionatly 
confirmed in ye Prosperitie of every mans Lower Fortunes. If Pietie & Justice be as seriously In- 
tended, Every mans condition may bee made as flourishing to himself & his, as Charles his was, 
whom having now on all sides & in all respects, by w°2 any Dimension of Happines is to be taken, 
_ presented yo your veiw, before I can proceed further, I am to require yr free declaration of yor 

Judgements touching that, w°® I lay for ye Foundation of this Long Discourse, Whether by all these 
Titles, we yu have now heard alledged Charles may not as justly lay claim to ye Possession of 
Happines, as ever any mortal man could doe? The Question is weighty & ye solution on either side 
of highest Consequence. Take leasure & bethink it well. 

The Cueir having thus spoken, as if either her thoughts were full of Intricacy, or by her own 

Seriousness she would invite ye Company to a solemne Consideration of the matter, crossing her 
Armes & fixing her Eies on the ground, she continued a good space in an unmovable Posture, although 
ye reasoning of ye Company on every side some aloude & some in soft whisperings, seemed to enforce 
her Eie & Eares to their Attention. 
_ At last the GUARDIAN, rising up from his Chaire, & laying his hatt, w°® till then had covered his 
head, on the Table by him, her mind, w°» by ye suddaine silence of ye Company & the GuaRDIAN’s 
motion (came) to be revoked, whereupon lifting up her eies, when she perceived by ye bowing of 
himself & ye preparation to speak, yt both ye Reverence & words were directed with her, dying her 
face with a scarlett blush, as being out of modestie ashamed of so unexpected Honor, she likewise 
rising up with great Reverence set herself to receive his Answere. But he, beckning wt» his hand, 
y* shee should againe take her place, began thus. 

But yt yor Intimation to ye Contrary (most worthy CueEIF) breeds a demurre amongst us, y* in 
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nothing neither can nor will be contrary unto you, wee should by a joynt consent give up our Verdict, 
That this man had embraced in his Armes ye whole orbe of Felicity. Neither can wee find anything 
wanting to him, nor anything without that, we» he had, yt is necessarie to this worlds Happines. 
Wee are too well skilled in those Cardes, we» ye masters of this world have drawn touching Humane 
Felicitie. Our Love & Folly have made us too long students; too great Proficients Schoole of Vanitie. 
But what wee have there gazed by way of Prospective yu have represented unto us in substance. Wee 
cannot though wee curiously search find either Creek yt yu have not run up, or Headland yt yu have 
not compassed, or Channel yt yu have not sounded. Yu have made a perfect Discovery of ye whole 
bay of this worlds Happines, & yor Charles appears rightly & fully enfeoffed in the whole & every 
part thereof. How many Millions would think themselves most Happy with the Hundred part of 
that we) he enjoyed touching ye Blessings of this Life? How Blessed without any of them at all, 
would ye better sort of men (those I meane of pure souls & Elevated understandings) esteeme them- 
selves in any meane Conformitie to his excellent Vertues, & in any weake Participation of those 
certain Pledges, we he had of being partaker of that better life above. 

To be Happy in ye fruition of all ye Good w*» Earth affords, & withall to be Invested into ye 
succession of Heaven; To have this worlds Felicitie to ye uttermost & Gods Blessing both together, 
why this cannot but be perfect double Happines. But not to be happy every way in Himself alone but 
in ye Continuance of Admirable Prosperitie to his Children & Family, & that as their Bloud flowing 
from his Bloud, derived from his worth, Why that is such a rare straine of Felicitie, as wee see Thou- 
sands of kind and tender-hearted Parents willingly Embracing their own miserie to reach thereunto, 
Gladly content to accept at Gods hands Sorrow & Affliction for their own Portion, yt they may leave 
joy & Comfort to their Posteritie. But Charles hath for himself & leaves to his House ye fatt & ye 
sweett of this world & this Life. 

And yett wee are not at an End. Had his Happines died with himself, or had it lived only in his 
Children, the Braver spirits of Mankind would have put in a caveat against him, That though he 
might be judged happy in his own Generation, yet not in ours. Perpetuitie is by them required to 
Happines, & rightly, if they rightly understood it. He never was Happy, yt ceaseth to be Happy 
even in himself. Its an Everlasting Memory y* must sett ye seal to all. And herein whom can they 
produce more Happy then Charles living still fresh & every day, whilst day shall last, likely to grow 
Increasing in Glorious Fame. Not only for Incomparable Greatnes but much more for unparalleled 
worth. Not only a Perfect Example of all manner of vertue, but a Guide & Instructor for ye Attain- 
ment of Happines to all Conditions of Men. Why this makes up all yt can be possibly required to the | 
Complete Body of Humane Felicitie, Height, bredth, length, & depth. And was hee not then, say 
yu, Happy? 

Nay ca say yu (replied ye Cueir smiling). That’s first to be known. You must tell mee yor mind, 
before yu may heare mine. 

You are perplexed, I see, in yor Cogitations between. ye Evidencie of yor own right & ye jealousie 
of my dissent. Is it not so? Why take good heart, what need yu doubt a womans Fancy, y*t are so 
strongly backed on all hands? Good men will not contradict yu for ye aboundance of Grace & 
Goodnes w°4 was in him. The Aboundance of Good, yt he was ye Happy Instrument of to so many 
& Especially to his own will make those of Good & Loving Disposition to take yt part with Admira- 
tion. The Brave Spirits, though wt Envy, will follow for that Excellencie of Glory, we» dazleth their 
Ambitious Eies. The Pompe, Pleasures, Honors, Riches, & Authoritie, w° attended & encompassed 
him in all fulnes & height will draw ye whole world to give their vote, That hee must needs bee the 
Pattern of Happines. 

It is not enough I perceive (sayd ye GUARDIAN) yt yu have entangled us, except yu also make 
yrself merry wt our Encumbrances. Your Encouragements doe now more terrifie then yor former 
Affrightments. I like not this General Combination of Good and Bad, wise & Fools. There is some 
greater Danger then wee are aware of in this Extraordinarie appearance of Safetie. There’s some 
secret Ambush, sweet Companions, That our Politick Enemy endeavours to traine us into. 

Why, my Deare Father, (sayd the CHEERFULL) make no more adoe, but wt ye great Alexander, 
If yu cannot unty this Gordian knott cutt it. 

How meane yu (sayd ye GuARDIAN) ? 


Da? 


CHEIFE & CHEERFULL, A LABERINTHINE TUSSLE 


Cause our CHEIFE (sayd the AFFECTIONATE) to bring us out of this Laberinth y* she hath lured us 
into. 

Indeed (sayd the Patient), worthy Cuertre, That belongs to yor place to be our Guide for ye 
more ready Discoverie of the Truth. And to this Intent, I know, hath all this Art been used, y* 
being puzled at ye First wee might in ye End be more clearly brought out. 

Yu see (sayd ye GuarpiAn) y* all are against yu. Theres no Excuse, much lesse resistance to be 
made. Teach us, I pray, the solution of this Riddle, we yu have put, Why & how can it bee, y* this 
man was not Happy ? 

Because (sayd shee) If yu will have it in short & plaine termes, There’s no Happines in this World. 

So indeed (sayd ye GuaRDIAN) wee heare every day told us out of the Pulpit, & wee beleive it too, 
although our Practizes shew ye contrary. But that’s not ye point, w°2 wee now aim at. 

What then (sayd the CHEIFE) ? 

Why this (sayd the Guarpian) As skilfull Physitians think it not enough to lay ye Cause of Death 
to mans mortalitie in general, but tell us ye particular Disease, & show ye working thereof in ye 
Body, So neither can it satisfie us & discharge yu to turn us off at randome with the Incompetencie 
of this Life & Happines; but yu must let us see whereby & wherein the Perishment of this stupendious 
Felicitie (for so to us & all the world it appears) was caused. You y* have so curiously anatomised 
every part of it, must needs have found where ye mortal Distemper lay. 

Why doe yu not perceive it (sayd ye Currre)? There’s no soundness in any part. All’s Amisse. 

What I perceive (sayd ye GUARDIAN) matters not. Doe yu, I pray yu, so teach mee as though I 
neither knew nor saw ought at all. 

Pardon (sayd shee) y* I should goe about to teach yu. I may not without presumption heare, how 
much lesse undertake to performe. But if yu be pleased to sett out one of my Companions here, 
I shall endeavour w*® her Assistance to declare ye thing in ye same manner as it was taught mee. 

Why here (sayd ye GuarniANn) taking her by ye hand, I consigne to yu ye CHEERFULL for this 
purpose. Not so much for that more especial Interest, we by Adoption I have in her, as for ye 
Desire & in pursuite of making good that long-agoe Imposed name of ScHoLtER. The perfect Answere 
whereunto on her Behalfe, would farre more Endeare her to mee, then this Latter of Daughter, & 
prove to her of farre more Advantage. 

It is the Affection of a Master & ye Benefitt of Instruction, yt I most prize (sayd ye CHEERFULL) in 
yor Fatherhood & therefore cannot too much blame myself, yt have been so negligent in ye making 
use of that peculiar Advantage w° I had in my Master. But if the rather by yor recommendation 
hee shall be pleased to continue his Fatherly Care & paines towards mee, I hope (God willing) to 
give him & yu better Comfort by my Proficiencie hereafter. 

Though there can be no Addition made (sayd ye GuarpIANn) to his Forwardnes, w° I know, is 
in ye height; yet for yor better satisfaction I shall again renew my desires to him by all ye power & 
Interest yt I have in him. But now be content to become for ye present yor worthy CHEtF’s Scholler, 
yt I may by yor teaching learn that w¢® I desire. 

Neither shall yu bee my Scholler now (sayd the CuErrFe) Sweet CHEERFULL, Nor is it from mee, 
but from yu yt our GUARDIAN must heare what hee needs will be taught for others rather then for his 
own Information. Prepare yorself therefore not to demande yor own Questions, but to resolve mine. 

Well (sayd the CHEERFULL) it will but prove yor greater skill to draw ye knowledge of ye Truth 
‘from my Ignorance. What ever way yu transforme it, the Honor must be yors, If yu can give us the 
satisfaction wee desire. 

I pray (sayd the GuaRDIAN) without any further Complem*s proceed to ye Busines. 


THE SOCRATIC EXAMINATION OF THE CHEERFULL. 


Cu. Tell mee then, what is requisite to make a man happy. 

Sc. The Aboundance of all those things wherein Happines doth consist. 

Cu. Doth the presence of them suffice? 

Sc. No. They must be both in possession & Fruition too. He must have them in his power & must 
enjoy them: For neither doth a man cease to be poore, yt hath a Treasure in his House, If he know 
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not of it, or cannot come by it. Nor though it be in his hands, If he make not use of it can he be 
rightly thought rich. 

Cu. What shall wee say then? Had Charles in his Possession & Fruition all those things, wherein 
Happines doth consist? 

Sc. In such manner, neither he, nor any other man can have them in this World. For the most 
perfectest of them & the full measure belongs to that other world w°» wee expect. But hee had them 
in hope & in Assurance. 

Cx. But shall wee say, yt he was Happy in Act for those things w°" he had but ye hope of, or must 
we not say, y' in regard of perfect & true Happines, he was but Happy in hope? 

Sc. Indeed wee can say no more, & hereby I perceive the solution of that First Doubt, w° so 
much troubled us. That the good Estate of men in this Life to Godward is but Happines in ye way, 
& in ye Blossome (if so much) & not in the fruit & fulnes. But though he were not absolutely happy, 
yet why should wee not judge him happy in part? 

Cu. In what part? 

Sc. In regard of ye Great Aboundance of good things w¢® hee had. 

Cu. But did not yu at first say yt there must be Aboundance of all things? 

Sc. I, to perfect Happines. But now wee are fallen to Condition of Humane Felicitie, & to that 
ward wee cannot perceive any defect in his Estate. 

Cu. But if there be no such thing as Humane Felicitie in this world, can yors or others supposition 
make it so? 

Sc. No such thing, how can that bee? Seeing that all Men’s Desires & Indeavors are & ever have 
been for ye Attainment thereof. It were surely a great & perhaps the very height of miserie y* could 
be imposed on Mankind to be continually Imployed with such sore Labor in the search of that we 
cannot be found. 

Cu. But were it not much better & more reasonable to conclude ye Nullitie thereof by all men’s 
failings in the Attainment, then ye realitie by their pursuite & to say because it could never be found 
therefore it is not rather then it must bee because it is ever sought? 

Sc. Indeed, wee so Convince ye Vanitie of ye Alchymists. But they, blowing all into Fume remaine 
in ye end wt» nothing but Collow & soote on their hands & faces. But there’s a Number of true 
substantial good things in ye world, whereon to found Happines. 

Cu. What are those, I pray? 

Sc. Honor, wealth, pleasure, & ye like. 

Cu. Alas! doe not they likewise vanish in the end like a morning dew? The Proud are robbed, 
they have slept their sleep, & all ye men whose hands were mighty have found nothing. They are not 
only Smoak, but shaddow & farre more besmeare their Owners’ souls, & perplex their minds in ye 
very Enjoyment then ye Smoak doth ye Foolish Alchymists, whom yu deride. 

Sc. It is their own fault perhaps, not of ye things. 

Cu. How so? 

Sc. Because they cannot be contented. They loose ye Benefitt of what they have, & become miser- 
able by want in their desires, yt might otherwise be most Happy in that they Enjoy. 

Cu. Then Content is necessarie to Happines, as well as those things, wherein Happines consisteth? 

Sc. Most Necessarie: For though there be some contented without Happines, yet none can be 
happy without Content. 

Cu. How can any be content without Happines? 

Sc. Ignorance of better good makes many rest satisfied in that w°” is of no worth. Distemper of 
mind makes some contented even in Miserie. So wee see not only mad men but carnal minded men 
wallowing in their Filthines w*® all manner of Contentednes, save that they feare ye deprivement of 
them. Yet are not they nor those others therefore Happy, because they think themselves happy to 
wh is requisite the Enjoyment of those things, w°® are truly good, w%2 they yt have ought to rest 
content, & then they should be happy indeed. 

Cu. Why then I perceive, there is a double sort of happy miserable people. The First those that 
are Happy in their own Conceits, but truly miserable. The others, yt are truly Happy in ye matter of 
Happines, but miserable by their own Conceits only. 
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Sc. So it seemes. 

Cu. And w®® of them think yu to be in the more wretched Case? 

Sc. Both of them are farre from Happines, w° is neither in the things alone, nor in a man’s 
Conceit alone, but in both. He is neither a Happy man, yt only thinks himself so, Nor he yt others 
only think so. But he yt both himself & others think & know to be so. He is the Happy man indeed. 

Cu. Why then if our Charles be of this latter sort, yt did not think himself happy, yu will Cancell 
him out of ye Roll? 

Sc. Verily, he must needs be struck out: And now I perceive your Determination of the Question. 
But after such a manner as Hydra-like it hath multiplied our Perplexities. In the solution of one 
raysing up many new & Inextricable Doubts. 

Cu. What are those many & Inextricable Doubts? 

Sc. It will be harde to make ye proofs so cleare & full as is necessarie, yt he did so farre otherwise 
Conceive of his Estate, then all other men did, y* he alone should find miserie wherein all others saw 
such transcendent Happines: But perhaps yu are prepared for this. But why he should be so Affected 
& Opinionated, or how it can stand with reason or sence yt he should be so, is past my Apprehension. 

Cu. For the first there wilbe little Difficultie. If you wil beleive himself, you shall have it un- 
deniably evinced. But the two latter points are not indeed so easy, not in regard of themselves 
but of you. 

Sc. Its my Ignorance then or obstinacie, y+ will put yu to trouble. 

Cu. I say not so Deare Cheerefull. God hath given you an understanding Capable of deeper poynts 
then these, & he hath seconded it with a Heart y* dares not, I know, be against ye truth. But yu have 
been so long rooted & fortified in ye Common Error of ye world, y* I see yu have taken it up for a 
maine Principal of truth, so as yu are loth to admitt any Question about it, we could yu doe, 
I doubt not but yt wee should soone grow to some Composition. That there is a certaine measure of 
Happines in this world to be obtained, & y* it lieth in those things we» yu have formerly mentioned, 
& Charles did so amply enjoy, is an undeniable Truth in yor Conceit. 

Sc. So Ancient, so universal, so Constant an Opinion of all Mankind, as mee thinks ought not 
at all to be questioned, nor ought the Dissent of some Few Melancholy persons empeach the Creditt 
thereof. 

Cu. Will you put it to Judgment? 

Sc. What Tryal will you have? Whether by the Peeres, or by the Bench, or by ye County, yu will 
be certainly Cast, Except your Charles be the Foreman, & all the rest of the Jury of yor own choise. 


The fantastic absurdities of Stewart royalism could hardly go further than in 
Cheif’s long-winded rigmarole above; yet sincerity is no more in question than is 
a gathering spleen between unnatural and natural in attitude, after Cheerful has 


joined issue. 
For the panoply of deference we may turn aside, or back, to the first visit 


of King James to Cambridge (March, 1614-15)—as vividly related by Mr A. G. 
Hyde, in George Herbert and his times (pp. 90 ff.). This visit affording 


the first glimpse of the royal person enjoyed by the town and the colleges, it assumed the importance 
of being a national if not a cosmic event... . News of the coming event fluttered the academic dove- 
cotes many weeks in advance. In January the corporation sent to Oxford at the expense of 40 shillings 
“to inquire after the manere of the intertaynment of the King there”; and elaborate preparations 
were made to equal or outdo their rivals’ performance. Cups, gloves, and other articles “‘for the 
Kinge’s Majesties better intertayning’’ were ordered to be purchased; and both town and University 
issued strict rules for public dress and behaviour in the august presence. .The aldermen were to 
appear in scarlet gowns and velvet tippets, and others of the corporation in black burgess suits, 
while the mayor was supplied with 2 footmen in jackets and “other necessary attire.’ The streets 
were freshly gravelled, many of the Colleges were painted, and the fronts of the old parish churches 
swept clean of dust. The orders of the V. Chancellor and heads of the members of the University 
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were minute and impressive. All were to appear in their proper habits; all students were to attend 
regularly at their lectures and the disputations in the schools; none might resort to any inn, 
tavern, ale-house, or tobacco shop; nor presume to take tobacco “‘in St. Marie’s church or in Trini 

College Hall, upon payne of expellinge the Universitie.”? As usual the wearing of light or fantastic 


garments, such as “‘strange pekadivelas, vast bands, huge cuffs, shoe roses” and the like was sternly | 
prohibited. 


The Defender of the Faith was not, however, able, or in the mood, to control the 
welkin, and the blare of Advent was dulled by indiscriminating rheum: “The 
weather was hard and the ways foul, so that the splendour of the King’s entry was 
diminished. The Queen was not with him, owing to an error of the Chancellor; 
nor were there any foreign ambassadors, which was esteemed a fault. There were 
very few ladies, ‘but of the Howards or that alliance.’” 

However, the chambermen of commerce found consolation, for the Lord Trea- 
surer, ¢.g. “lodged [at St John’s College] and kept his table at a cost, it was said, 
of £1000. a day”—the King and the Prince lying at Trinity. 

There followed, with some éclat, a trio of plays—on the rst night a Latin 
Comedy, Aemilia, by a member of St John’s; on the second night the celebrated 
Latin play called Zgnoramus! and on the last night a Latin pastoral that gave great 
satisfaction.” Catastrophe, however, continued to dog the Alma Mater, for, “during 
the usual scholastic acts and disputations . . . the University orator, Sir Francis 
Nethersole, appears to have seriously compromised his character for Latinity. 
‘Tho’ he be a proper man, and think well of himself,’ says Chamberlain, ‘yet he 
is taxed for calling the Prince Facobissime Carole; and some will needs add that he 
calls him Facobule too; which neither pleased the King nor anybody else.’”’ 


* By “Georgius” Ruggle, or Ruggles, of Clare Hall. Cf. this chapter, p. 420; and Vol. I, pp. 143-4, 
and 208-11. Three doughty Clare Hall workers for Virginia and its Company were brought together at 
Ruggles’ death—who appointed (ed. Mayor, p. 12) “his dear and loving friends, Mr. Doctor Winston and 
Mr. Nicholas Ferrar to be supervisors and overseers of this my last will and testament...; and I give and 
bequeathe unto either of them five pounds a-piece, over and above the former legacies...” which were 
to them and to his “‘worthy friends of Clare Hall,”? Augustine Lindsell, doctor of divinity, Mr William Lake 
(who acted Trico, when Ignoramus was given before King James on March 8, 1614-15) etc. “a ring of gold, 
of the value of forty shillings a-piece.”’ 

We take this eleventh-hour opportunity of using a trouvée from Peckard about Zgnoramus. In a footnote 
(Memoirs, pp. 24-5) occasioned by the mention of Ruggle as one of Ferrar’s intimates at Clare, he explains 
that Ignoramus was acted several times before James I, and at Royston as well as Cambridge, “with great 
applause. At one of which times the King cried out Treason, Treason. And being asked what was the matter, 
said, he believed the Author, and the Actors together had a design [unfortunately unsuccessful] to make him 
laugh himself to death. Another time when the King was seated, and expected the Scholars to perform, he 
was surprised with the sound of a horn; and the appearance of a Post-boy, who said that Ignoramus was 
prepared to perform his part, but that none of the Lawyers would lend him a gown to act in. Ah, said the 
King (who was deceived and took the Scholar for a real post-boy) this is a plot of Cukes! (meaning the 
Id. C. Justice Coke). But if Cuke won’t let the Lawyers lend him a Gown, by my Saul, man, he shall 
lend him his own. This speech of the King put the audience into an exceeding merry humour, and the 
Play went on. But it is suggested that the play of Ignoramus acted at Cambridge, 1614, occasioned Mr 
Selden’s history of Tithes, published, 1616, in order to be even with the clergy.” See Loyd’s Memoirs, Fol. 
Pp. 520. 
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On so fearful a débdcle we must draw the veil over this digression, and resume, 
some twenty years later, with the matured Facobulus. 

In a letter from Peck to Peckard (p. 307) it is stated: “I have now got the account 
of King Charles I being three times at Gidding, in 1633, 1640, and 1646.” 

The correct intermediate date is 1642: of the first brief visit Rushworth relates! 
that on May 13, 1633, his Majesty having appointed the Lord Cottington, to 
sign all packets, set forward from London [for Scotland], attended by the Marquis 
Hamilton, and half a dozen earls, including Pembroke and Southampton: 


In his progress he stept a little out of the way to view a place at Little Gidding near Stilton in 
Northamptonshire, which by the vulgar sort of people was called a Protestant Nunnery. ...it was by 
the institution. . .ofone Mrs. Mary Farrar [szc], widow, aged about eighty years (who said she bid adieu 
to all fears and hopes of this world, and only desired to love God) [etc.]...they were to eat by measure 
and drink by quantity...[etc.]. Lastly, the foundress was pleased to add this liberty and privilege 
unto any that entered into that society, that if they had a mind to marry, they should with freedom 
have liberty to depart?. 


To this Peckard adds? that: 


The family having notice, met his Majesty at the extremity of the Parish, at a place called, from 
this event, the King’s Close®: and in the form of their solemn processions conducted him to their 
Church, which he viewed with great pleasure. He enquired into, and was informed of the par- 
ticulars of their public, and domestic economy: but it does not appear that at this time he made 
any considerable stay. : 


The two more famous royal visits, of such poignantly different temper, are much 
more fully recorded: especially that of 16424, of which John Ferrar’s detailed ac- 
count is happily preserved, in the Library of Lambeth Palace. 


It so happened that in the year 1642 the troubles in this land began to grow to height; and the 
king and prince were forced by the disorders at London to repair to York. And the king lodging 
with the prince and some other nobility at Huntingdon one night, the next day afternoon it was his 
gracious pleasure to come.and honour Little Gidding with his royal presence, the prince attending 
him, the palsgrave [Prince Rupert “‘of the Rhine’’], the duke of Lenox, and divers other nobles; 
and where [sc] his majesty staid some hours. 


Six pages later, in the Life of Nicholas Ferrar, John Ferrar concludes his account 
of the visit in a paragraph® beginning 


1 Quoted Mayor, Two Lives, p. 351. 2 Memoirs, pp. 217-18. 

3 Cf. other commemorative names on the estate of Little Gidding Manor: “ Poor Folks’ pasture,” “Church 
Close,”’ “Bell Close,”’ “‘ Dove Close,” ‘‘ Pond Close,”’ “ Cosens (Cousin’s) Close.’ Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 300. 

4 Jebb records (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 253) an intended visit of the Queen—“if she had not been 
hindered accidentally, because the ways were impassable cross the country, and the orders issued out for 
making a way thither ill observed. Whereupon (she fancying the king had all the while but rallied her with 
the story of a protestant family that outdid the severest monastics abroad) the queen was pleased to dispatch 
a gentleman to Little Gidding, commanding him to take exact notice of what he found and bring her a clear 
account of their manner of life; which he did so much to the admiration of the queen, that she very much 
regretted the disappointment of her own journey.” 

5 Pp. 155-6, Two Lives, ed. Mayor. 
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I had forgot to relate that the king, a mile before he came at the house, seeing it stand upon a 
hill, demanded of sir Capel Beedells, who then waited upon him, and sir Richard Stone, the high 
sheriff, whom he knighted the evening before, when he came to Huntingdon, what house that was 
that stood so pleasantly. They told him, Little Gidding. Is that it? I must go and visit it. Doth not our 
way lie beneath it? They said Aye.... 


From here, however, we prefer to quote from the alternative account in the 
Tangye MS.+ (till recently sequestered), for the more there is in it of ex tempore, 
eye-witness snap, reinforced, in square brackets, by what of detail is more vividly 
circumstantial in John Ferrar’s narrative from the Life: 


This seventh work being finished about the — March, 164- at what time the Kings Sacred Majesty 
passed from Huntington towards York: and riding within sight of Little Gidding House, demanded, 
whose pleasant Seat it was: and it being given him to understand (by Sir Capel Bedells) who it 
was that dwelt there: he said he wo’d ride up and see the Chapel, and also the Great Book, w°2 he 
had heard of, was making for the Prince: It so happened unexpected, that word was brought to 
Little Gidding, that the King was to pass by that way together with the Prince and Palsgrave, the 
Duke of Richmond, and other Lords and Gentlemen, about the number of 40: whereupon the whole 
Family [out of their windows seeing the King’s company afar off] went down the Hill into the 
Meadows [to the end of the Lordship, and at the bridge attended. ..] to see the King ride by with 
this Noble train. When the King came, where they all stood [he asked sir Capel who those people 
were? He said the Ferrar’s and Collett’s families that dwelt at Gidding], He seeing them all kneel 
down, and with Hands and voyces lifted up, crying God save King Charles, God save the king 
and Noble Prince, He stopped his Horse and moved his Hat: and then came everyone and kissed 
his Hand, and so likewise the Princes [the prince seeing that came galloping up and did the like]: 
But the Prince Elector denyed his Hand saying Ladies, you shall pardon me [But turning to the duke, 
and the other young lords, he said, These ladies will not so soon get up the hill again. Come, let us take them 
up the hill behind-us. And so he came to persuade them. But they excused themselves, and made 
haste up the hill. The King rode on purpose a foot pace up the hill, talking with sir Capel and 
Mr. Hill, and demanding many questions]: Then said the King lets ride up to the House, and Him- 
self first rode over the Bridge (since call’d the King’s Bridge) and being up the Hill came to the 
House, and all the Company followed him: The King alighted and being offered to be conducted 
into the House said Nay, we will go first and visit the Chapel which stood hard by the house at the 
end of the Garden. The Prince and all the rest of the Nobles and Gentlemen follow’d him: the King 
entring performed his orisons, and then afterwards took a full view of the Church. 


_ His Majesty examined meticulously the various fitments, 


looking what translation the Great Bible was of, and finding it the New, said it was well. Then he read 
the X command'®, then the Belief and Lord’s Prayer that hung in three great Brass and Guilt [sic] 
Tablets upon the wall under the East Window of the Chancell above the Communion Table?. 

[ But, said he, where are those images, Gc. so much talked of ? Answer was made, Such as his majesty now beheld 
it, was all that ever was there seen, or in it. He smiling said to the duke and palsgrave, I knew it full well, 


* This contemporary MS., which had probably never before been copied, was reproduced in Notes and 
Queries, 27 April, 1925. It is preserved amongst the Cromwellian relics presented to the London Museum 
by Sir Richard Tangye, and thought, with good reason, to have been written by John Ferrar. In this MS., 
while account is given of the King’s circumstantial interest in the various chapel furnishings, the images and 
cross are not mentioned at all; which suggests again a supplementing in afterthought of one account by 
the other. For the necessary typescript copy we are indebted to Miss Sharland. 

Miss E. Cruwys Sharland writes (July 6, 1926): “Pray notice the very strange description of the east 
end of the Church, and the 3 tablets hung upon the wall under the east window [etc.]. Comparing. ..with 
the little sepia drawing (Plate XXI, fig. 2) of the Church interior, the E. window must have been almost 
hidden from view—this would explain the number of candles noticed by Lenton.” 
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that never any were in it. But what will not malice invent? One lord said, It was affirmed to me, that there was 
a cross in one of the windows in painted glass. Answer was made, Never any, but that, if so they meant tt, 
that was upon the crown, that there was placed upon the lion’s head, that did, in the west window at the entry 
into the church over the door, stand, where the king’s arms were placed in painted glass, and the lion that supported 
the arms had on the crown he wore on his head a little cross, as was ever used in the king’s arms and supporters: 
and this was all the crosses that ever were seen in Gidding church; or any other painted glass or pictures. The 
king looking up upon it, said, What strange reports are in the world! So the prince, palsgrave and duke 
all smiled; and the duke said, Envy was quick-sighted.—WNay, said the palsgrave, can see what is not'.] 


What follows is, still, from the Tangye MS., with interpolations from John 
Ferrar’s Life in square brackets, as before: 


Then he demanded many and sundry questions who was Patron, Answer was made, It was at 
His Majestys Gift: thats more than I thought, said He: then replied a gentleman. Sr, you see you 
have an interest in Little Gidding at which the King smiled: then said He, how often is there Prayers 
in this Church: three times a day it was said: thats very well done said the King: But how many 
times is there Sermons in it: every Sunday and most Holy Days, it was answered: I like that well 
said the King: And is there no Catechising also? reply was made there was, every Sunday: But how 
often is the Sacrament administered: every first Sunday of each month in the year: a very good 
order said the King: And upon Sundays do all the servants come to Church, forenoons and after- 
noons? they do all, answer was made: Is there a Minister always maintain’d in the House since 
the Family came to this place? It was said there was: Is there not Prayers used in the House, said the 
King, as well as in the Church Before the Family goes to Bed? There is it was answered: Then said 
the King, My Lords, I knew what we should find here practised, no other but agreeable to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England: Whatever is reported, you now hear and see how things 
are... .So viewing the Church well, the King said, it was a neat and fine one, and well contrived. 

Then going out, he looked upon the Diall of the Church, what time of day it was, and so went 
forward to the House, and entring into the Great Parlor, he read the sentences, that hung up in 
Little Tablets about the Room, and said they were good things: Then was brought down the Great 
Book, as much as a man could well carry...The Courtiers saying they never saw such a Book in 
Paper before of that largeness of size, I believe you, said the King, never was there any so great 
before. This paper must be made a purpose, I am sure. 

Then viewing the Outside being in Purple Velvett and perusing the manner of the binding, it 
was told his Majesty that the outside was not finished, for it was to be gilded upon the velvett [for 
the prince’s use and better liking]: well said the King it is very fair already methinks: shall it be 
made trimmer? Charles you then will have a Stately Book indeed, turning himself to the Prince, 
who was very desirous to see the inside of it. Then the King opened it, The Prince and Palsgrave 
standing on each side of the King [the prince standing at the table’s end, and the palsgrave and duke 
on each side of the king]: So reading the Frontispiece which contained the substance of the work [all 
over very deliberately: and well viewing the form of it, and how adorned with a stately garnish of 
pictures, &c and the curiousness of the writing of it, said Charles, here is a book that contains excellent — 
things. This will make you both wise and good]: commending the contriving of it so neatly he passed 
through the particular view of each Leaf and Page, saying it was a rare, great and laborious work, 
as well as Pleasant and profitable, and as he turned it all over Leaf by Leaf [and took exact notice 
of all in it], he still as the matter required, demanded many questions, and the recons [sic] of such and 
such things, that he might be fully satisfied in the work, besides his taking notice of the several pic- 
tures in each page, which did express to the eye what was declared to the ear in the reading of the 
matter and History underneath: so that both sence might be satisfied, and the substance better im- 
printed in the memory [and it being full of sundry men’s cuts, he could tell the palsgrave, who 
‘seemed also to be knowing in that kind, that this and this, and that and that, were of such a mans 
graving and invention]: The Palsgrave told the King that many of the Figures were very excellent 
and of the best workmanship, graven by the best Artists beyond Sea: But said He, all these I know 


1 Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor, p. 150. 
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must needs have been gathering together a long time, and from all Parts, for I never saw such variety}, 
and so many several mens Ingravings, many I know, but many I know not of them, but here is 
of all several nations workmanship: I well perceive it, said the King: and when the Prince saw any 
that were good workmanship he would clap his hand upon it: It held the King above an hour in 
the perusing it, and at the end said to the Prince, This, Charles, will be a Brave Book for you, How 
like you it? added the Palsgrave, very well, very well, replied the Prince. 

But said one of the Gentlemen, Sr, your Highness cannot now have it with you; you see it is not 
quite finished: I will then stay replied the Prince, till it be done, and then it shall be sent me: then 
said another, though yr Father the King hath the greatest and goodliest Book in the World, you will 
now have the Fairest and stateliest Book in the World, so the Prince smiled2. 

Then said the King, shutting the Book, you see the employments, what they are in this House: 
do you think they are idle, that can contrive and finish so great and costly a work, as this is: all is 
done in this House, yea the binding of it, yea all that belongs to it, and that mostly the hands of 
Gentlewomen: One of the Noblemen asked if it were printed in the House; and where their presses 
were, at which the King smiled: And one told him, that knew the art, that the work was indeed in 
Print, as he saw, but yet not printed in the House, but all was pasted on, so neatly and ruled with red 
ink, as could hardly at first sight be discerned, yet it was at first all cut out with Scissors and knives 
in small pieces, and much of it in lines, nay some in words, and there again brought into form, and 
conjoined together into a Body. 

The Palsgrave during these discourses went to one of the Gentlewomen, and taking her by the 
Hand, said Lady, you shall do me the favour to go and shew me the Fine Alms-house that your 
grandmother erected for 4 poor widows as I have been told: so she led him thorough the room into 
it: and other courtiers followed to see it. 

In the meantime the King talking and turning himself about espied two great Books behind him 
upon a Desk, and stooping to them opening them, said, Lo my Lords, look here the Bible and Book 
of Martyrs: how often said He to one of the Family, are these read in, and used in this place, Answer 
was made, at Meal times they were read in, first a chapter in the Bible, and towards the end of the 
Meal, a story out of the book of Martyrs: that was the Order that the Old Gentlewoman used daily 
to have done: Besides at taking away of the Cloth the younger children did each of them tell a story 
not unpleasant or unprofitable, of which they had learnt good store: the chief scope of them being 
to invite to Virtue in sundry kinds, and to deter from vices, by examples of never failing rewards 
and benefits, for the due Performance of the One, and assured punishm‘s in the transgression in 


1 “Tn his travels. ..Mr. Ferrar purchased many rare articles of curiosity, many scarce and valuable books, 
and learned Treatises in the languages of those different countries... .He bought also a very great number 
of Prints engraved by the best masters of that time; all relative to historical passages of the old and new 
Testament. Indeed he let nothing of this sort that was valuable escape him. And this great Treasure of 
Rarities, Books, and Prints, upon his return home, he had the satisfaction to find were safely arrived there 
before him. Very little of this treasure is now remaining. ..except some of the Prints, not of great value, 
still in possession of the Editor.” Peckard, Memoirs, pp. 88-9 [he cites, to account for their consumption, the 
sack of Gidding, but not, curiously, the requirements of the Harmonies]. 

2 John Ferrar’s parallel account, in the Life, is here too long to interpolate, and must be given as footnote: 
“The prince all the while greatly eyed all things, and seemed much to be pleased with the book. The king 
having spent some hours in the perusal of it, and demanding many questions, as occasion was, concerning 
the contrivement of it, having received answers to all he demanded, at length said, J¢ was only a jewel for a 
prince: and hoped Charles would make good use of it. And I see and find by what I have myself received formerly from this 
good house, that they go on daily in the prosecution of these excellent pieces. They are brave employments of their time. The 
paisgrave said to the prince, Sir, your father the king 1s master of the goodliest ship in the world; and I may now say, 
you will be master of the gallantest greatest book in the world. For I never saw such paper before, and believe there is no 
book of this largeness to be seen in Christendom. The paper and the book in all conditions, said the king, J believe is not 
to be matched. Here hath also in this book not wanted, you see, skill, care, nor cost. It is a most admirable piece, replied 
the duke of Richmond. So the king closing the book, said, Charles, this is yours. He replied, But, sir, shall 
I not now have it with me? Reply was made by one of the family, If it please your highness, the book is not on the 
outside so finished as is intended for you; but shall be with all expedition done, and you shall have it. Well, said the king, 
you must content yourself for a while.’ (Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 152.) 
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the other: I marry, said the King my Lords, this is an excellent hearing, what think ye: they seeing 
the Gentlewomen coming toward the King with some small banquetting in their hands, made way, 
the King took some, so did the Prince, and then came the Palsgrave into the Room: so the gentle- 
women being upon their knees presented the King, Prince and Palsgrave with 3 small Books? (being 
all they had at the present ready) they accepted them graciously, and awhile stood perusing and 
commending the Neat and fine binding of them as very curious and excellent workmanship, the 
King bidding them rise, the Palsgrave then went to them, and saluted them, saying, Ladies, you. 
would even now have kissed my Hands, but I intended to kiss your Lips, at which the King and all 
the Company smiled: Then said the Palsgrave, Sir, there is one thing more worth your seeing: 
what’s that said the King? The curious lodgings in the Alms-house provided for 4, poor widows, 
by the Old Gentlewoman Mother of the Family: what said the King, have you been there before 
me already: I meant to see them before I went: Sr, I will lead you the way, said the Palsgrave: 
so the King followed then coming into the room, I will believe your Judgmt another time, said the 
King. Its passing neat and well kept, and of good ezample [sic]: Sr, said one, it resembles much the 
Chapel, such being all wainscotted and pillared and arched: Sr, said the Palsgrave to the King, 
oh how often should I have been glad to have had such a Lodging: I believe you, replied the King, 
so going out at the back-door into the garden, and looking back behind him upon the Company 
said, we may not come into a place we like so well and see so much charity, and leave only a verbal 
commendation. 

Where is Ferrar, who being called, the King putting out his hand said to my Lord Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lo, 5 pieces I give to be distributed by Him unto several poor people here about you, that 
they may pray for my speedy and safe return again: the which was next day sent to the poor in the 
next 5 Parishes adjoining?. 

So the King walking along through the garden commending the pleasantness of the place, called 
for his horse: In the meantime the courtiers were pleased to honour the Butteries and Cellars (the 
wine being spent) visiting them, and freely to taste, what they there found: and accepted all in good 
part, and were well pleased, and very merry with the Coarse and homely Country fare. _ 

His Majesty being mounted, all went to horse and the Gentlewomen at the Gate all kneeled down, 
and with hearty and earnest prayers besought God Almighty most humbly that His Holy Angels 
might be his guide, and that he might be preserved from all evil both in Soul and Body, and that his 
return might be speedy and safe to his own and all his people’s comforts: the King moved his Hat 
to them all, saying, do I pray you daily so pray for me and God bless you all. The Prince shook 
his hand at them, they crying God bless Prince Charles: The Palsgrave and Duke bid them farewell, 
they beseeching God to keep in safety his Highness and his Grace’. 


1 “Of the three little books [good specimens of that “‘stump” needlework on satin and vellum in which 
the Ferrar community excelled], one strayed away to Chester, probably left behind by one of the party 
when the King visited that city some months later, there to be recognized and recovered a few months 
SINCE: wats 

**Little Gidding: A Royal visit 300 years ago,” by H. P. Kennedy Skipton. The Sign, No. 224, Aug. 1923. 

2 Cf. John Ferrar’s Life (ed. Mayor, p. 153): ““So being come into the widows’ rooms, which were hand- 
somely wainscotted, and four beds in them, after the Dutch manner of their alms-houses, all along the walls, 
the room being rubbed and cleanly kept, the king looking well about him, and upon all things said, Truly 
this is worth the sight. I did not think to have seen a thing in this kind, that so well pleaseth me. God’s blessing be upon 
the founders of it! Time was, speaking to the palsgrave, that you would have thought such a lodging not amiss. Yea, 
sir, said he, and happy I had had it full often. So some questions the king asked about the widows, &c. and going 
out of the room into a long arbour in the garden, the duke following him, he put his hand into his pocket, 
and took out of it five pieces in gold, saying to the duke, Let these be given to the poor widows. It is all I have, 
else they should have more; (these he had won the night before of the palsgrave at cards at Huntingdon) and will 
them to pray for me.” 

3 Cf. John Ferrar’s Life (ed. Mayor, p. 154): “While the king was walking and talking and commending 
the fine and pleasant situation of the house upon a little hill, which it stood upon, to divers about him, 
saying, Gidding is a happy place in many respects; I am glad I have seen it: the young lords had gone into the buttery, 
and there found apple-pies and cheese-cakes, and came out with pieces in their hands into the parlour, to 
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“Thus,” concludes the Tangye MS.! narrative: 


Little Gidding was made happy in the entertainment of so Royal and Princely Company, and the 
Honours they then received hath obliged them perpetually to pray day and night to the God of 
Heaven for Long and Happy Life of the King and his Children, that they may be prosperous and 
be victorious over all that shall rise up against them. Amen, Amen, Amen. ESTE. 


But in John Ferrar’s Life, as in a Shakespeare play, we have a final paragraph 
which seems to leave the settlement in a fantastic anti-climax of forlornness: 


And as the king rode through the grounds, he espied a hare sitting, and then called to the duke 
for his piece, which he carried; and as he sat on horse-back killed the hare; but not so dead, but 
she ran a little way. But the prince, seeing her rise up, skipped off his horse, and ran after her, 
through two or three furrows of water, and caught her, and laughing shewed her to the king. And 
away they went: but it was late before they got to Stamford that night. 

....And this is what then happened at the presenting of this book, which ever since hath been 
preserved at Gidding, and attends the happy hour to be delivered into the right owners hand; which 
God Almighty grant in His due time! Amen, Amen, Amen. 


But the gallantest great book never reached the Prince, and in a statement of M’s 
(Mary Ferrar’s) account in the Magdalene MS. account-book, we have happened 
to stumble across the following entry, in the same scratchy hand (? John Ferrar’s) 
as penned certain writings, in the Gidding part of the same account book, about 
a then (1648-9) forthcoming Virginia pamphlet: | 


She [M*] ought 40% [£] debtt when her unkell dyed w®» fince she hath paid by her sahre [sic] 
in the greate Booke of the Prinfe ? F [? John Ferrar] having allowd her soe much for her paynes 
in that worke. She alfoe earned 30% by a Booke made my Lord Wharton w®® she had in money of 
him Soe that by Booke Worke she hath had and earned fince her unkell dyed in the 3 years after 
70" by worke gaind. 


This entry is to be found in the line-block reproduction we here present of two 


the prince, and merrily said, Sir, will_your highness taste? it is a good apple-pie as ever we eat. The prince laughed 
heartily at them: so wine was brought. The king came in, saying, Jt grows late: the sun is going down: we must 
away. So their horses were brought to the door. The king mounting, those of the family, men and women, 
all kneeled down, and heartily prayed God to bless and defend him from his enemies, and give him a long 
and happy reign. He lifting up his hand to his hat, replied, Pray, pray for my speedy and safe return again. So 
the prince also took horse, and away they went.” 

1 For this “earlier and more authentic account”’ of this famous visit we are, once more, indebted to Miss 
E. Cruwys Sharland, whose typescript copy of the MS. we have been glad to copy. We subjoin Miss Sharland’s 
final note: ‘As a supplement to the above Manuscript, I quote the following notes, taken from the Collections 
of Thomas Hearne, published by The Oxford Historical Society: 

‘Account of King Charles I’s visit at Little Gidding, in Huntingdonsh. from a paper sent me by Mr. John 
Jones, Curate of Abbat’s Ripon in Huntingdonshire, who received it of the Revd. Mr. Thomas Ferrar 
(see Mayor, Two Lives, Appendix, p. 381) of Little Gidding. It was brought to me by the Northampton 
carrier, Nov. 3, 1731. This Manuscript of Gidding, relating to King Charles’s being there, I have at last 
procured a copy of. But with this restriction, as it is worded in Mr. Ferrar’s Letter to me, sent along with it, 
viz, “that there be no Printing nor Publishing in the Case, nor indeed any copies of it given to, or taken 
by others, except Mr. Hearne.” From Abbat’s Ripon, Oct. 18, 1731.’” 

In a personal letter, Miss Sharland adds of this MS. that “here the position of the house with regard to 
the Church is more clearly indicated than in any account I have before read. I believe it to have been one 
of the MSS. missing from those that were lent to Mr. Jones and never returned. The language and style 
are John Ferrar’s own—compared with his MS. in Lambeth Palace Library I think this would be apparent.” 
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adjacent pages of the Ferrar-Virginia-Company account book—upside down 
(for the Gidding entries run from back to front end of the book), and opposite the 
prominent entry 126 10. The date of entry appears to be 1st May 1644. 

It should be mentioned that we had selected these pages to reproduce because we 
believe the entry for 30 October, 1618, to be Nicholas Ferrar’s first entry in the 
account book. 

For the further history of this Gidding mistress-piece, “‘the greate Booke of the 
Prinfe,’’ we now resort to the description given in an auction-catalogue of the sale 
at Sotheby’s in 1923, on the third and last day of which this Pentateuch was sold, for, 


to us, the surprisingly low sum of £410: 


LITTLE GIDDING BINDING [the property of the late Mrs Selina Gaussen]. The Whole Law 
of God as it is Delivered in ye Five Bookes of Moses methodically distributed into Three Greate 
Classes Morall, Ceremoniall, Politicall...Heere in Likewise, is The History of Genesis and 
Exodus. ..intermingled w*® treatises showing how and in what many holy Persons were types 
of Christ. ..to confirm ye Christian and convince the Jew... The whole Booke is sett forth with 
Pictures expressing the Factes themselves their Types and Figures, etc. 28 in. by 19 in., one of 
the famous Harmonies oF Lirrte Gippine made for Charles II when Prince of Wales, but never actually 
given to him, with upwards of 1200 engravings, cut out and laid down, pages ruled in red, bound in purple 
velvet, stamped in gold, with borders, corner-pieces and centre-piece composed of small tools, back similarly 
stamped at head, foot and centre, back faded and repaired, otherwise IN FINE CONDITION. 


This noble volume is described by Capt. J. E. Acland-Troyte, in his ‘‘Account of the Harmonies 
contrived by Nicholas Ferrar,’’ communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, 1888, as ‘‘exceeding 
all the others in magnificence—a vast amount of time and trouble must have been expended in its 
production.” The titles to the various portions of the work are beautifully written, some in stately 
architectural frames, others within wreaths of engraved flowers. The binding is of peculiar interest, 
for though in form, arrangement and technique it agrees closely with the very few other genuine 
Little Gidding bindings known to exist, only one of the more important stamps (a large fleur-de-lys, 
with dotted lines issuing from the junctions of the large petals) found on it is among those reproduced 
by Mr. Cyril Davenport in his article? on Little Gidding Bindings (Bibliographica, vol. u, pp. 129- 
149), Mr. Davenport having unfortunately been unable to inspect this volume when preparing his 
article. The large stamps, which seem to be peculiar to this binding, include a crown and a floral 
stamp, apparently a double marguerite; a fan-shaped stamp in two sizes is also found on the “Con- 
cordance of the Foure Evangelists” in the British Museum (Fletcher, English Bookbindings, pl. 48). 

This volume is mentioned [as being] contrived in his brother’s [i.e. Nicholas’] life-time, though 
not finished till after his death, and was intended for presentation to Charles II, then Prince of Wales. 
Owing to the Civil War, however, it was never given to him, and it came afterwards to the Harleian 
Library; when this was dispersed, about the middle of the 18th century, it was bought by César 
de Missy, and at the sale of his library by our predecessors, Baker & Leigh, in March, 1776, it was 
bought by James Bourdillon, who has written an inscription containing the above particulars at the 
end of the book. How it passed to the Gaussen family is unknown, but it was found walled-up in a 
secret cupboard at Brookman’s Park in the early part of the 19th century. 


The ‘romantic’ disimmurement reminds us that the Collet letters, from which 
we have quoted (p. 485), were similarly disclosed. 
These letters (153 in number, and mostly written by Ferrar’s sister, Mrs Collet, 


1 The volume contains a treatise on The Estate of the Jews, by Dr Thomas Jackson, Dean of Peterborough. 
# Superbly illustrated with great Plates in colour. (Ep.) ' 
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THE BODY AT CLARE HALL 


between 1600 and 1645) are “preserved,” writes Mayor', ‘in a hand of the latter 
part of the 17th or beginning of the 18th century in a small 4to volume. . . . [They] 
are well and forcibly expressed, often applying proverbs and metaphors with great 
effect”’—(a special knack, surely, of the early seventeenth century). “Some five and 
twenty years ago [z.e. about 1830] an old house in Midgate Street, Peterborough, 
was pulled down: the workmen knowing Mr B. to be ‘a curious gentleman,’ brought 
him some papers, which they had found in a recess in the wall. ... Other papers 
were destroyed as rubbish.” 

As to Concordances, Ferrar himself had no great need of them, for in the letter 
given? in John Ferrar’s Life as having been written in 1654 by Robertus Byng 
(Senior Fellow, in 1617%, of Clare Hall) in response to a request by Barnabas Oley 
for Byng’s estimation of Nicholas Ferrar, the latter’s ‘‘retaining memory” is de- 
scribed as such that “by means of it he could fully render the resultance of any 
author he had gone through... . In which respect as he had not many peers, so 
he had few who could compare with him for his exact skillin . . the Holy Scriptures; 
which he made from his cradle, as I may say, so familiar .. . as that he was able 
to turn readily to any place without the help of a concordance.” He had, however, 
mastered several languages during his continental sojourns*, and—it is clear from a 
paper found in the study of his nephew, young Nicholas, son of John—was much 
concerned with the need for polyglot Bibles, especially in England, since our King 
“had more several languages [12 are given] spoken by the subjects of his dominions 


1 Two Lives, p. 292. 2 Ibid. pp. 7-11. 

’ The Body, at this time, was justly celebrated (“famous for a set of the most eminent men of their times 
in their several faculties,” though Dr Butler and “Dutch Thomson” were now dead) and certainly upheld 
its reputation. We cannot refrain from reproducing Mayor’s note on p. 355 of his Two Lives: 

“The following list (Baker’s MS. xxxvmt. 254) was ‘taken from a table at Clare Hall (penes magistrum 
coll.), and yet so far,’ says Baker, ‘from being correct and accurate, that I find it mistaken in several par- 
ticulars; and yet is of some use.” _ 

Catalogue of the master and present [Dec. 1, 1617] fellows. 

Robert Scot, D.D., dean of Rochester, sub-almoner, now Master or keeper. 


Roberpivnce Mil en oS Oe M.A. 

eupustine Lindsell, MAL. (ff. tees Aylmer, M.A. 

cores Wupeie WEAN ek yp ea M.A. 

ihomas Winston; M.D: fo. eck. Paget, M.A. 

Withammrakceir GEAR oe Fe ee. Mitford, M.A. 

Thomas Parkinson, M.A. ...rey Henshman, M.A. Earl of E 
Nicholas Farrar, M.A. ...Mapletoft, M.A. } sovireren 
Samuel Lindsell, M.A. ...-Carter, M.A. 


....hman, M.A. } Mr. Freeman. 


* Wherein “so well did he improve the time, as that beside the Knowledge which he had gained in the 
principal of the western languages, Low and High Dutch, Italian, French and Spanish, he was able to make 
relation observable of the most remarkable passages which had been incident to any of those places where 
he had made any considerable abode”—whatever that means! (Letter from Robert Byng to Barnabas Oley, 
quoted Mayor, Two Lives, p. 9.) 
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than any king in Christendom, and therefore deserved to have a Bible of many 
languages above other princes.” 

Of these Polyglot-worthy lingos, it is amusing to give Ferrar’s categories for 
numbers 7, 8, and 9; and, moreover, significant to take together—not merely 
because they come together—numbers 10, 11, and 12. 


7. Hethyan. Hethy is an island of the Orcades [Orkneys], in which is spoken a language which 
is a dialect of the Gothish or Norwegian. 

8. There is in Pembrokeshire in Wales, a country called Little England beyond Wales. They use 
a language compounded of the Dutch and Welsh. 

g. In the islands of Guernsey and Jersey they speak a corrupt kind of French, somewhat like 
the Walloon, which the Belgae gui non teutonizant speak. 


And, finally: 


10. In the famous Isle of Man is spoken a language that is compounded of Welsh, Irish, Norwegian, 
but most Irish words. 

This island deserves, and the people of it, a perpetual memorial, for many excellent things in it: 
which I cannot but thus briefly touch, in regard that my learned and pious uncle Nicholas F errar, 
of blessed memory, who had seen many parts of the world, would highly commend it, as a happy 
place to live in. For he would say, it were to be wished, and happy it were for England, that the 
same manner for law were here used, being a speedy and right way of justice, the soul of a kingdom, 
&c. That there were no beggars found in that island: that the inhabitants were most honest 
and religious, loving their pastors, to whom they use much reverence and respect; they fre- 
quenting duly divine service, without division in the church or innovation in the commonwealth. 
They detest the disorders, as well civil as ecclesiastical, of neighbour nations. And the women of this 
country, to their no small commendation, whenever they go out of the doors, gird themselves about 
with that winding-sheet that they purpose to be buried in, to shew themselves perpetually mindful 
of their mortality. O rare example to all! 

11. The languages spoken by the savages in the Virginia plantation. : 

12. That other ea ot spoken in New England by those savages. } These in the New World. 

Also [adds young Nicholas] there was another paper that named all the mother-tongues, with 
their daughters, which as yet I cannot find: but hope I shall; and then will it be here underneath 
to be added. Sir, you know I did once shew it you in his study, with the other works before men- 
tioned, and these that follow. 


Though all this may seem extravagant, there can be no doubt that the elder 
Nicholas had goodish hopes of realising his prodigious linguistic projects in the person 
of his nephew, who had specialised on languages to some effect. 

While on his death-bed, Ferrar “‘one time,”’ his brother writes, “called for . . . his 
nephew Nicholas Ferrar, whom he dearly loved and, as you heard, had for him and 
the rest of his sister’s children provided all liberal means for the training up of 
them . . . in learning, in several kinds. And this youth he loved dearly and looked 
upon as him to whom Gidding, by God’s blessing [as we shall see, withheld], would 
in the end descend.” 

With the younger Nicholas we pass to a new venture in “concordancing”—and 
to a great work undertaken, it appears, for young Prince Charles before the Penta- 
teuch was put in hand. 
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We are in, too, for a quotation, even by the standards of this peculiar Life, 
exceptionally long. However, here goes— 


The third work was occasioned and effected upon a letter sent to Gidding from a person of honour, 
that the prince, having seen the king his father’s book, that was first of all presented him of the 
Concordance of the Four Evangelists, &c. would have fain begged it of the king; but he told him, 
he might not part with that rich jewel, for he daily made use of it; but if he desired one, he made 
no question, but the same heart and hands that framed his, would fit him also with one for his use; 
and hoped he would make good use of it, for it was the book of books, &c. 

Upon the intimation given of the prince’s desire, though Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, senior, was then 
with God, yet his young nephew, that bare his name, whom his uncle entirely loved (not permitting 
him to be anywhere brought up but at Gidding, and under his own eye), having seen all the former 
works done in the house; his beloved kinswomen, that were the handy-work-mistresses of the former, 
were also most willing to lay to their helping assistances; so the young youth, having attained to the 
knowledge of many languages (as you shall hear hereafter, being a study that his wise, judicious 
uncle, Nicholas Ferrar, had put him upon, finding him every way fitted naturally for such knowledge), 
they laying their heads together, thought a concordance of four several languages! would be most 
useful, and beneficial, and pleasant to the young prince’s disposition; and so, in the name of God, 
after all materials were provided and ready, they uniting their heads and hands lovingly together, 
setting apart so many hours in the forenoons, and so many in the afternoons, as their other exercises 
and occasions permitted, constantly met in a long fair spacious room, which they named the con- 
cordance chamber, wherein were large tables round the sides of the walls, placed for their better 
conveniency and contrivement of their works of this and the like kind; and therein also were placed 
two very large and great presses, which were turned with iron bars, for the effecting of their 
designs. 

And now we are in the concordance room, (which was all coloured over with green pleasant 
colour varnished, for the more pleasure to their eyes, and a chimney in it for more warmth, as occa- 
sion served), let me here relate, that each person of the family, and some other good friends of their 
kindred, gave each their sentence, which should be written round the upper part of the walls of the 
room; that so when they entered the chamber, or at any time looked up, from the walls these sen- 
tences? presented themselves to their eyes... .'This third work thus finished, it was upon consultation 
thought fitting, that it should not go single and alone, but to stay awhile till Nicholas Ferrar, junior, 
had finished and ordered four other pieces of works, being businesses of many and several languages: 


the Four Evangelists, in such and such languages. ..written by his own hand, and so composed by 
his head and industry. 


1 Peckard, fortunately, deemed it “proper if not necessary as a sequel” (pp. 256-78) to his Memoirs 
‘‘to clear up some difficulties concerning the works of these two extraordinary persons, who were blessed 
with a similarity of genius,’’ etc.—the two Nicholas Ferrars. He therefore details the works of both, since 
later scepticians had been disposed to attribute ‘‘ all these works of deep learning to the uncle, thinking it 
not possible that one so young,” etc. Three works, accordingly, go to the elder, five to the younger 
Nicholas, of which the first is the volume with which we are concerned. This ‘“‘Monotessaron, done at 
Little Gidding. ..in 1639. ..if the titles are compared, seems to be taken from the first Harmony [of the 
4 Gospels] by the uncle, which was presented to Charles I in 1635. And the part which the younger 
Nicholas [now aefat 18] appears to have had in this work, was to draw up his uncle’s Harmony in the 
three additional languages, Latin, French, and Italian.” Finally (p. 275) “‘that the younger Nicholas 
was the...real author of the[se] laborious works...is very manifest from the Elogium Sepulchrale 
by Mr Crashaw...who knew every circumstance relative to [the Ferrars]...and never would have 
asserted that this...youth was one Qui eleganti,” etc. [here follows the elogium, or epitaph, similar to 
the uncle’s, some two whole pages long]. 

2 In John Ferrar’s Lzfe, in which our present narrative occurs (cf. Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 123 ff.), some 
dozen of these sentences are given—among them: Innocency is never better lodged than at the sign of Labour ; Love 
not sleep, lest thou come to poverty ; Open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread ; Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business, he shall stand before Kings (a slogan most appropriate to the Nicholases Ferrar); The industrious man 
hath no leisure to sin, and the idle man hath no power to avoid sin. 
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All these five pieces, that one for the prince, and four for the king, being all made ready, they were 
carried up to London; but in the way they went by Cambridge, and there were shewed to some 
eminent persons, a bishop then present there, and other learned scholars (and before that time also 
to the bishop of Peterborough, and other doctors, that there had sight of them). All these learned 
men gave their approbation to the works, and no small commendation, as well as admiration, that 
they were so contrived and ordered, for substance and form, by one of those tender years. 

Nicholas Ferrar coming to London, as he had directions, addressed himself to my lord of Canter- 
bury, from him to receive orders how to proceed. Who when he saw the young man, and was in- 
formed of his errand, by those that conducted him to his presence, the young man kneeling down, 
craving his blessing, and kissing his hand, my lord embraced him very lovingly, took him up, and 
after some salutes, he desired a sight of the books; which when he had well seen and perused, he 
very highly commended them in every particular and said, These truly are jewels only for princes: and 
your printed one will greatly take the prince, to whom I perceive you intend it. So will the other four pieces be no 
less acceptable to the king himself; and so all things, the form, the matter, the writing, will make the king admire 
them, I know. And, said he, but that my eyes see the things, I should hardly have given credit to my ears, from 
any relation made of them by another. But, said he, I now find, great is education, when it meets with answerable 
ability, and had its directions from so eminent a man, as that counsellor was, that gave the hints and rise to all 
these contrivements before his death. And after much discourse he gave Nicholas Ferrar leave to depart; 
and gave directions that next day in the afternoon, being Maundy Thursday, Nicholas Ferrar should 
be in such a room at White Hall. 

The bishop came at the time he had appointed to that room, where he found Nicholas Ferrar 
and others waiting his leisure. And they perceived he came out of another room where the king then 
was. Come, said he, in God’s name, follow me, where I go; and led them into a room, where the king stood 
by the fire, with many nobles attending him. When the king saw the archbishop enter the room, he 
said, What, have you brought with you those rarities and jewels you told me of? Yea, sire, replied the bishop, 
here is the young gentleman, and his works. So the bishop taking him by the hand, led him up to the king. 
He falling down on his knees, the king gave him his hand to kiss, bidding him rise up. The box 
was opened; and Nicholas Ferrar first presented to the king that book made for the prince: who 
taking it from him, looking well on the outside, which was all green velvet, stately and richly gilt 
all over, with great broad strings, edged with gold lace, and curiously bound, said, Here is a fine book 
for Charles indeed! I hope it will soon make him in love with what 1s within it: for I know it is good. So 
opening it, and with much pleasure perusing it, he said merrily to the lords, What think you of it? 
For my part, I like it in all respects exceeding well; and find Charles will here have a double benefit by the well con- 
trivement of it, not only obtain by the daily reading in it a full information of our blessed Saviour’s life, doctrine, 
and actions, (the chief foundation of Christian religion;) but the knowledge of four languages. A couple of better 
things a prince cannot desire, nor the world recommend unto him. And lo! here are also store of rare pictures to 
delight his eye with. 

Then Nicholas Ferrar, the king looking upon him, bowing himself to the ground, said, May it 
please your sacred majesty, this work was undertaken upon the prince’s command. But I dared not present it to him, 
till it had_your majesty’s approbation and allowance. Why so? said the king; it 2s an excellent thing for him, and 
will do him much good. Sir, said Nicholas Ferrar, my learned and religious wise uncle, under whose wings 
I was covered and had my education from my youth, gave me amongst other rules, this one; that I should never give 
anything, though never so good or fitting, to any person whatever, that had a superior over him, without his consent 
and approbation first obtained: as nothing to a son, to a wife, to a servant: for he said it was not seemly nor comely 
so to do. Whereupon, sir, I have by the favour of my lord of Canterbury’s grace come to present this piece unto 
your majesty’s view, and to beg your good leave to carry it to the prince. The king with attention heard all, 
and turning him to the lords, said, You all hear this wise counsel, and you all see the practice of it. I do 
assure you, it doth wonderfully please me. I like the rule well: and it 1s worthy of all our practice. And now you 
see we all have gained by the sight of this rich jewel a third good thing. Then turning him to the lord of 
Canterbury, he said, Let this young gentleman have your letters to the prince to-morrow, to Richmond, and let 
him carry this present. It is a good day you know, and a good work would be done upon it. So he gave Nicholas 
Ferrar the book: who carrying it to the box, took out of it a very large paper book, which was the 
fourth work, and laid it on the table before the king. For whom, said the king, is this model? For your 
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majesty’s eyes, if you please to honour it so much. And that I will gladly do, said the king, and never be weary 
of such sights, as I know you will offer unto me. 

The king having well perused the title page, beginning, The Gospel of our Lord and Blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in eight several languages, &c. said unto the lords, You all see, that one good thing produceth 
another. Here we have more and more rarities, from print now to pen. These are fair hands well written, and as 
well composed. Then replied the lord of Canterbury, When your majesty hath seen all, you will have more 
and more cause to admire. What! said the king, is it possible we shall behold yet more rarities? Then, said the 
bishop to Nicholas Ferrar, reach the other piece that ts in the box: and this we call the fifth work, the title 
being, Novum Testamentum @c. in viginti quatuor linguis, Gc. The king opening the book said, Better 
and better. This is the largest and fatrest paper that ever I saw. ‘Then, reading the title page, he said, What 
is this? What have we here? The incomparablest book this will be, as ever eye beheld. My lords, come, look well 
upon it. This finished must be the emperor of all books. It is the crown of all works. It is an admirable master- 
piece. The world cannot match it. I believe you are all of my opinion. The lords all seconded the king, and 
each spake his mind of it. J observe two things amongst others, said the king, very remarkable, if not admirable. 
The first is, how tt is possible, that a_young man of twenty-one years of age, (for he had asked the lord of 
Canterbury before, how old Nicholas Ferrar was) should ever attain to the understanding aud knowledge 
of more languages, than he is of years; and to have the courage to venture upon such an Atlas work, or Hercules 
labour. The other is also of high commendation, to see him write so many several languages, so well as these are, 
each in tts proper character. Sure so few years had been well spent, some men might think, to have attained only 
to the writing thus fairly of these twenty-four languages. All the lords replied, his majesty had judged right; 
and said, except they had seen, as they did, the young gentleman there, and the book itself, all the 
world should not have persuaded them to the belief of it. And so much discourse passed upon the 
business to and fro, and many questions demanded and answered, here too long to repeat. 

Well, said the king to my lord of Canterbury, there 1s one thing yet that I would be fully satisfied in, and 
see the proof and real demonstration of it, over and above what I have yet seen. I do really believe and know, that these 
persons here would not present this unto me, or anything else, that were not full of truth. I say, I no way doubt 
of all I have seen: yet if I may be resolved in one question that I shall demand, it will wonderfully please me. The 
thing, my lord, 1s this. Let me, tf it be possible, have more than this affirmation, by word and pen thus shewed 
me, that he understands all these several languages, and can English them, word for word, properly. I know yourself, 
my lord, and many other men in my court, can try and prove him in many of them: but where shall I find men to 
try and pose him in all the others, that are so unusual and scarce known? 


So put to proof, the precocious savant rose to the occasion—which turned out to 
be yet one other, all-culminating project: 


My lord of Canterbury, being somewhat at a stand, replied, Szr, you need not be so scrupulous, but be 
confident that he can and doth understand all of them: and then looking upon Nicholas Ferrar, to see what 
he could say for himself in this kind; who all the while stood silent attending the end and upshot of 
the king’s demands; then bowing himself to the ground at his majesty’s feet, he spake in this manner 
and effect. May tt please your sacred majesty, the difficulty you in_your great wisdom have propounded so judiciously, 
to have a present proof given you, that I understand all these several twenty-four languages, and can translate them 
into English or Latin, 1s that which I conceived your majesty would put me upon, when you should see that which 
you. have done; and to that intent I now brought with me, what will and may fully satisfy your majesty, as it was 
my part to do, and to prepare for it in that kind, as you require. Let us then now see it, said the king. Now 
you are to know that this proof book Nicholas Ferrar had of purpose concealed it from my lord of 
Canterbury, not shewing it him, when he at first saw the rest of them. So Nicholas Ferrar presently 
stepped to the box, it being covered under papers at the bottom of it, and came and gave it into the 
king’s hands. The king opening it, and smiling, reading the title page of it, which was this, Sacro- 
sanctum Sancti Fohannis Evangelium, in totidem linguis quot sunt capita, Gc. 


The royal smile in reflex to this title-page ‘must have’ been consciously abated 
from an impulse to grin. There are some sorts of jewel that are almost too rare to 
encounter almost unpreparedly; but further scepticism was obviously futile. 
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I now see I shall be fully contented; and so turning the book all over, leaf by leaf, and perusing it, seeing 
each chapter interpreted in each language, word for word with English or Latin, he called my lord 
of Canterbury to the table, who all this while stood somewhat in doubt, what this proof would be; 
Lo! here is an ample proof and manifestation, wittily contrived; and I am fully satisfied in all things. He could 
never have done this, but that he is a master of them all. And I am the more glad I raised the doubt; but much 
more that he hath thus undeniably made a full proof of his rare abilities in every kind. What say you to it, my 
lord? Who replied, it was far beyond what he should have thought of; and was right glad to see it. 
So many questions were asked and answered to the king’s good liking. The king turning to the rest 
of the lords, who also took the book and were admiring at it, and spake of it in no small way of . 
commendation, said, We have spent part of our Maundy Thursday} to good purpose, have we not, my lords, 
think you? ‘They all replied, they had seen those good things and rarities, that they never did before, 
nor should see the like, they believed, again for the future. It is very rightly said, said the king. So 
looking upon Nicholas Ferrar, he willed him, that he should go the next morning to Richmond, and 
carry the prince the book made for him. And after the holiday, said he, return to my lord of Canterbury; 
and then you shall know my good approbation of yourself and all you have done; and he shall signify to you my 
will and pleasure, what I will have you to do, and where you are to go. 

So dismissing him with a cheerful royal look, the king said to my lord of Canterbury, Alas! what 
pity ts it, that this youth hath not his speech altogether so ready as his pen and great understanding is. For the 
king had observed, that sometimes at the first bringing out his words he would make a small pause; 
but once having begun, he spake readily and roundly, as other men did. Sir, said my lord of Canter- 
bury, I conceive that small impediment in has tongue hath been very happy for him. How can you, my lord, make 
that good? Sir, said he, out of doubt, the small defect in that one tongue hath gained, by the directions of that 
learned and wise uncle of his, that directed him to the study of all these languages (as finding his great abilities of wit, 
memory, and industry), the attaining of them, and producing these and the like rare works, that you see, done by 
him to admiration. So oftentimes God, in His great wisdom and love, turns those things, we account our prejudice, 
to our greatest happiness, if with pleasure and cheerfulness we undergo them, and to His own further glory. So 
that neither he nor his parents have cause to grieve at that small defect he hath in his one tongue, that by it hath 
gained so many more, that make him more eminent, than that one could have done. For certainly, sir, so many other 
abilities that are united in the young man had taken and put him upon some other studies, than this of languages, 
of this small imperfection had not accompanied it: and instead of one mother tongue, he hath gained twenty-four; 
a full recompense I take it to be. Well, said the king, you have somewhat to the purpose, my lord. Then said 
my lord of Holland, He should do well to carry always in his mouth some small pebble stones, that would help 
him much. Nay, nay, said the king, I have tried that, but it helps not. I will tell him the best and surest way 
ts to take good deliberation at first, and not to be too sudden in speech. And let him also learn to sing, that will do 
well. ‘Then said one of the lords to Nicholas Ferrar, Do you not learn to sing, and music also? He replied, he 
did. So humble reverence done, Nicholas Ferrar going away, my lord of Canterbury stepped to 
Nicholas Ferrar and told him, he must not fail to come to Lambeth, and call for his letter in the 
morning, for bishop Duppa, the prince’s tour. 

This was done next morning; and so in a coach with four horses Nicholas Ferrar went to Richmond, 
with some other company of his friends. Coming to Richmond, the bishop’s secretary acquainted 
his lord of a letter sent to him by the lord of Canterbury. The bishop was then with the prince, who 
coming from him, Nicholas Ferrar delivered him the letter. The contents read, he embraced Nicholas 
Ferrar, who kneeled down to crave his blessing and kiss his hands. Nicholas Ferrar was called for 
to come in to the prince, who gave him his hand to kiss. He presented the book unto him. The prince 
hastily opened it, saying, Here’s a gallant outside: gave it then to the bishop: he read the title page and 
frontispiece. Then the prince took it, and turning it all over, leaf by leaf, said, Better and better. The 


1 April 2, 1640. 

? On Charles’s imperfect utterance see Dr Wordsworth’s note. Add from Merc. Brit. 785 (No. 87): 
“Henceforth then (perhaps) he will be able to speake plaine to his Parliament, and not brand them any 
more with that S’tammering, crooked, wry-mouth'd Slaunder of Rebels.” Cf. ibid. 825 (No. 92). Williams gave 
offence (in his funeral sermon) by dwelling at length on King James’s eloquence, in “expressions which 
might be forborne in the presence of his son and successor, whose impediment in speech was known to be 
great, and mistook to be greater.”—Fuller, vi. 12. See also Hacket, i. 223. [Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 143.] 
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courtiers that stood about him, demanded how he liked that rare piece. Well, well, very, said he. 
It pleaseth me exceedingly; and I wish daily to read in it. So many questions were asked and answered. 
And the little duke of York, having also seen the book, and fine pictures in it, came to Nicholas 
Ferrar, and said unto him, Will_you not make me also such another fine book? I pray you do it. Nicholas 
Ferrar replied, his grace should not fail to have one made for him also. But said the duke, How long 
will tt be before I have it? With all good speed, said Nicholas Ferrar. But how long time will that be? I pray 
tell the gentlewomen at Gidding I will heartily thank them, tf they will dispatch it. (For he had heard Nicholas 
Ferrar tell the prince, who questioned with him, who bound the book so finely, and made it so neatly 
and stately, and had laid on all the pictures so curiously; that it was done by the art and hands of 
his kinswomen at Gidding.) All the courtiers standing by heartily laughed to see the duke’s earnest- 
ness, who would have no nay; but a promise speedily to have one made for him}, like his brother’s. 
The prince at last went to dinner, expressing much joy at his book. 

The bishop took Nicholas Ferrar by the hand, and with great demonstration of favour led him 
into a room, where divers young lords were, the duke of Buckingham and others, who sitting down 
to dinner, the bishop placed Nicholas Ferrar by the table at his side. The bishop demanded many 
questions at table concerning Gidding, to which he received satisfaction; Rag, my lord of Canter- 
bury’s letters had informed him of what had passed before the king at White Hall; and of the rare 
pieces which were shewed the king, whereof he said he hoped one day to have the happiness to see 
them; and said, This present given the prince was very acceptable, and he made no question but the prince 
would receive not only much pleasure in it, but great good by it in every kind. 

After dinner ended, and other courtiers come to talk with Nicholas Ferrar, the bishop departed 
the room, and not long after came in again; took Nicholas Ferrar by the hand, and carried him into 
a room, where the prince was, the duke, and divers court ladies looking upon the book. The bishop 
after a while told the prince what books were presented to the king his father, at White Hall. The 
prince demanded to see them also: but the bishop said they were left there. Ah, said he, I would _you 
had brought them, that I might also have seen those rare things. So after many questions demanded and 
answered, it growing late, Nicholas Ferrar craved leave to depart; and humbly bowing himself to 
the prince, the prince rose up, and came towards him, and moving his hat, the bishop standing by 
him, said, J am much beholden to you, for the jewel you have given me, and for the contrivement of it; and to the 
Gidding gentlewomen, that have taken so much pains about it, to make it so curious a piece. Then putting his 
hand into his pocket, he pulled out a handful of twenty shilling pieces of gold, saying, (Nicholas 
Ferrar stepping back), Way, I do not give you this as any reward in recompense of your book, for I esteem it 
every way above much gold; and prize it at a far greater rate. Only you shall take this as a present testimony 
of my acceptance of it, and my esteem of you. I shall study how I may in the future let all know how much I deem 
of your worth, and the book: and so gave him his handful of gold. And so Nicholas Ferrar departing, 
divers courtiers would needs accompany him to his coach, and the bishop down stairs. And so, 
with great demonstration of much civility they parted, the bishop willing his secretary to accompany 
him to the coach. 

Saturday morning repair was made to the bishop of Canterbury, to let him know what had passed 
at Richmond; for so he had given order: who said he much longed to know what entertainment 
was given to the book and person. He liked all well that passed, and said he was right glad, that 
things went as he hoped; and should acquaint the king with all. Then taking Nicholas Ferrar’s 
father aside, he said, Let your care now cease for your hopeful son, or for his future preferment, or estate, or 
present maintenance. God hath so inclined the king’s heart, and his liking to your son, and the gifts God hath 
indued him with; and having been informed of his virtuous, pious education, and singular industry and Christian 
deportment, and of his sober inclination, that he will take him from you into his own protection and care, and make 
him his scholar and servant; and hath given me order, that after the holidays being past I should send him to Oxford; 
and that there he shall be maintained in all things needful for him at the king’s proper charge; and shall not need 
what he can desire, to further him in the prosecution of these works he hath begun in matter of languages: and what 
help of books, or heads, or hands he shall require, he shall not be unfurnished with; for the king would have this 
work of the New Testament, in twenty-four languages, to be accomplished by his care and assistance; and to have 


1 In the margin it is added, “The book which was made and printed for the duke never had opportunity 
to be presented to his grace. It is yet still at Gidding.” 
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the help of all the learned men that can be had, to that end. Assure yourself he shall want nothing. In a word 
the king 1s greatly in love with him: and you will, and have cause to bless and praise God for such a son. So John 
Ferrar being ravished with joy, in all humble manner gave thanks to my lord’s grace. And they 
returning to Nicholas Ferrar, my lord embraced him, and gave him his benediction. Nicholas Ferrar 
kneeling down, took the bishop by the hand, and kissed it. He took him up in his arms, and laid his 
hand to his cheek, and earnestly besought God Almighty to bless him, and increase all graces in 
him, and fit him every day more and more for an instrument of His glory here upon earth, and a 
saint in heaven; which, said he, is the only happiness that can be desired, and ought to be our chief end in all 
our actions. God bless you! God bless you! I have told your father, what is to be done for you, after the holidays. 
God will provide for you, better than your father can:—God bless you! and keep you! So they parted from his 
grace. 


“But he never saw him more”: for three days later the youth fell ill, and a few 
days afterwards was dead—in the midst of gathering tumults, which had grievously 
distressed him: 

and the bishop of Canterbury’s house at Lambeth was one night assaulted by a rabble of lewd people ; 
which when [young] Nicholas Ferrar was told one morning, as he lay in his sick bed, Alas! alas! said 
he, God help His church, and poor England! I now fear indeed, what my dear uncle said before he died is at hand, 
that evil days were coming, and happy were they that went to heaven before they came. Can or will the insolency 
of such a rabble be unpunished? It ts high time that supreme authority take care of these growing evils. God amend 
all! Truly, truly, tt troubles me. And when at other times some friend would say to him, Good cousin, 
are you not grieved to leave this world; you are now so young, and in the flower of your youth and hopes? He would 
cheerfully answer, No, truly; I leave all to God’s good will and pleasure, that is my best father, and knoweéth 


what is best for me. Alas! I am too young to be mine own judge, what is best for me, to die or live; but let all 
be, as God’s will ts. 


“There was found amongst other papers in his study” the surpassing project of 
a polyglot New Testament in 50 “parallel” languages, each section to be visible 
in one coup d’eil, “in two pages of the book, as it opened, twenty-five on one side, 
twenty-five on the other.” Of these we cannot refrain from mentioning these eight— 
(Lingua) Cophtica, Cauchica, Wallaccica, Prutenica, Jazigica, Epirotica, Jacobitica, 
Japonica, and finally, No. 50, INDICA OCCIDENTALI VEL AMERICA. In our 
account of the College Library, we have dealt at some length (pp. 336 f.) with John 
Elliot’s Red Indian Bible, of which we are perhaps unique in possessing two copies. 
Elliot, who took his B.A. from Jesus in 1622, may well have experienced the 
leading influence of the elder Nicholas, who inspired the younger to include “West 
Indian”’ as the final language in his scheme. 

The printing of a Polyglot in eight languages is alluded to by John Ferrar at the 
end of his Life, and was carried out by Bishop Walton and others between 1653 
and 1657. 


And now for the last, and very different, visit of King Charles to Little Gidding— 
a few weeks before, and perhaps conclusively provoking the assault upon the settle- 
ment. 
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On Monday, April 27, 1646, the King had fled from Oxford, intending to sur- 
render himself to the Scottish army. But, 


Being unresolved how to dispose of himself, he shifted about from place to place1, with his trusty 
Chaplain, Dr. Hudson, and at length came to Downham in Norfolk. From thence he came on May 
the 2%? very privately and in the night to Gidding, [and once more, but now at midnight, and with 
two attendants only, ‘‘climbed the long slope. . .which is still known as the King’s Close,” to the 
Manor house]. Mr. Nicholas Ferrar had been dead several years. But the king having an entire 
confidence in the family, made himself known to Mr. John Ferrar...[who] fearing that Gidding, 
from [their] known loyalty. ..might be a suspected place, for better concealment he conducted his 
Majesty [they wandered for some time, lost, in a ploughed field] to a private house at Coppinford 
[cf. Plate XVIII], an obscure village [a few miles from Gidding and from Stilton]. Here the king slept, 
and went from thence...to Stamford, where he lodged one night, staid till eleven the next night, 
and from thence went on May 5, to the Scotch Army®. 


The secret of this Gidding visit was well kept, and without John Ferrar’s MS. 
would never have transpired. In an “intelligencer’’ letter to Speaker Lenthall 
“directed,” says Peckard, “Haste, Haste, Post Haste,”’ the account agrees with the 
examination of Dr Hudson+, with respect to the coming to Downham, and lodging 
there on Thursday, but states that they cannot learn where they were on Friday 
night. It afterwards mentions several particular circumstances, as their being at 
a blind alehouse at Crimplesham, and the King being in a Parson’s habit, and 
changing his black coat and cassock for a grey one, and that his Majesty bought 
a new hat at Downham, etc. 


1 “Making use of an old Pass, which they had gotten from an officer at Oxford.”” Dr Hudson was examined 
as to their route, before the Mayor of Newcastle, on May 16, and “‘deposed...that they went first to 
Dorchester, then to Henley, Maidenhead. ..but he refused to say where the King lodged on Monday night. 
That when they turned to go northward, his Majesty lodged Tuesday, Ap. 28, at Whethamstead, near to 
St. Albans. ..thence. ..to a small village within seven miles of Newmarket. ..thence to Downham, Thursday 
30...to Stamford, May 2, where they stayed till midnight, May 3.” 

2 Peckard (p. 231) resolves the discrepancy between Hudson’s deposition (that the King slept at Copping- 
ford on May 1) and John Ferrar’s MS. assertion (above) as follows: “Dr. Hudson reckons the night, or time 
of his Majesty’s lodging and sleeping, as belonging to the preceding day, on which he came from Downham 
or Crimplesham (8 miles from King’ s Lynn)....But as the King came very privately to Gidding, and in 
the very dead of the night, and as it must necessarily require some time to provide for his lodging at Cop- 
pinford, this would of course break into the morning of May the 24: and Mr. Ferrar might with equal 
propriety say that the King came. ..to Gidding, and that he conducted his Majesty to sleep at Coppinford, 
May 2.” “I have been anxious,” concludes Peckard, “‘to ascertain this point, froma desire to make it known 
beyond all doubt, what was the very last place where this most unfortunate Prince was in the hands of those 
whom he might safely trust, and under the protection of an honest and confidential friend; and that this 
place was the residence, and now contains the remains of that worthy person to whose memory these pages 
are devoted.” 3 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 227. 

* Westmorland-born; Fellow of Queen’s College, ‘Oxford, 1630; D.D. 1642, and Chaplain to his Majesty. 
After much virile action and escapade between then and 1648, he headed a Royalist insurrection in Lincs., 
and met at last a death “attended,” says Peckard (p. 230), “with circumstances of peculiar barbarity.” 
They fled to Woodcroft House, near Peterborough, which “being forced, and most of the Royalists taken, 
Hudson, with some of the most courageous, went up to the battlements, where they defended themselves 
for some time. At length, upon promise of quarter, they yielded; but. ..the promise was broken. Hudson, 
being thrown over the battlements, caught hold of a spout, or out-stone, and there hung: but his hands being 
cut off, he fell into the moat underneath, much wounded, and desired to come on land to die there. As he 
approached the shore, one of his enemies beat his brains out with the butt end of his musket.” 
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The second accompanying attendant, we must add, was Mr Ashburnham, Groom 
of the Bedchamber, and an ancestor of the donor of our “Ashburnham Cup,” 
wrought by the famous silversmith Paul Lamerie and given to Clare Hall, 1739-40, 
by the Earl of Ashburnham (vide p. 279, and Chap. VI, Plate IX). 

The visit known, or not, there followed the sack of Little Gidding, and the flight 
of the Ferrars, as to which Skipton (p. 179) quotes Hacket as follows: 


Religion and loyalty were such eyesores, that all the Ferrars fled away, and dispersed, and took 
joyfully the despoiling of their goods. All that they had restored to the church, all that they bestowed 
on sacred comliness, all that they had gathered for their own livelihood and for alms, was seized 
upon as a lawful prey, taken from the superstitious persons. 

Where the family took refuge [Skipton carries on], or exactly when they returned, is not known. 
Mr. Shorthouse in his John Inglesant conveys them to France, and makes Mary Collet die of hardship 
and privation in a Paris convent... .[!] 


Actually, it seems, the family stole back about a year later, resuming (cf. letters 
written, circa 1645, by John Ferrar to Isaac Basire) with little ado the quietist 
routine of works and worship, and that amidst the great part of their old house and 
chapel fitments and effects, preserved no doubt by pre-arranged safeguarding. 

With so much mud, Arminian and other, being slung about, however, the situa- 
tion continued to be somewhat viscous; Skipton (p. 176) shows us, for instance, 
John Ferrar begging his friend to “exhibit in high places” some of the products of 
Little Gidding: 

It may be there may be more occasion to show them, upon this libel, which makes as if there were 


no work done at Gidding, but all the time spent in contemplation, as it would make the world believe: 
that they may see this hath cost time and much labour every way; and it may do us right in that thing. 


Anyhow, it was some ten years more before “a series of bereavements occurred, 
which eventually led to inevitable changes” (we seem to remember some German 
critic so alluding to the closing scenes of Hamlet). John Ferrar’s death took place 
on the 28th September, 1657; his sister, Mrs Collet, and one of her married 
daughters died in the following month: while, some time after, John’s son, John, now 
Lord of Manor, moved with his wife and sister, Virginia, and his six sons and two 
daughters, to ‘“‘Old Park,”’ a house which his father had built him on the estate. 
The second John Ferrar’s fifth son, Edward Ferrar, was the builder, ten miles from 
Little Gidding, of Ferrar House (Plate XXI, fig. 1) in Huntingdon, which was up 
for sale in 1926. 

Little Gidding House was still inhabited by some of the family. In 1658, Nicholas 
Ferrar’s favourite nephew, Ferrar Collet+, became rector of the parish, and in a 

1 Ferrar Collet with his companion the poet Crashaw were ejected from their Fellowships in 1644 
when some 200 others, Heads and Fellows of colleges, suffered the like, for refusing to sign the Covenant. 


Peckard (Memoirs, p. 272) while proving that the younger Nicholas was of calibre to carry out his awe- 
inspiring linguistic schemes, declares that what was “‘not entirely finished” was “to have been completed 
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TByfetoar of LM. the King 
CABINET SAID TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN BY CHARLES I TO NICHOLAS FERRAR 
Now at Windsor Castle (cf. pp. 493-4) 





COTTAGE NEAR LITTLE GIDDING 


In which John Ferrar lodged King Charles I, in flight from Oxford 
to the Scots, May 1-2, 1646 (cf. pp. 550-2) 
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MARY COLLET SPARSELY INTERRED 


letter to one of his brothers, dated 1660, he mentioned their sister Mary, who was 
with him. In 1663, Ferrar Collet accepted the living of Hamerton, Huntingdon- 
shire, where he spent the rest of his life. It is most probable that he and his sister, 
the only remaining members of “the Little Community,” lived on together, ob- 
serving as far as possible the rule of life which their uncle Nicholas had founded 
in 1625. 
Collet 
Ferrar 
John Mapletoft records; Mayor says her burial took place on g November, 1680— 
in the church-yard of Little Gidding, and not, exiguously, in Paris. Henry Collet? 
(p. 57) informs us that she died in Marylebone, her body being brought from 
London to be interred at Little Gidding, where the Register supplies the last, laconic 
antidote to Shorthouse: ‘‘1680. Nov. gth Mary y° daughter of J. Collet Esq'® and 
Susanna his wife.” Finally, from Mr Skipton’s MS. transcript we gather that this 
was according to her will: ‘““My will is that my body be buried at Little Gidding 
with as little expense as may be, for I account all needless cost mere vanity.” 

In his Little Gidding and its Founder (p. 58), Henry Collett enumerates some 
items from her lengthy Testament, which, in her own words, was “‘written in six 
sheetes of paper and fastened togeather at the topps with a black Ribbon.” 


His sister, Mary } survived him only a year: her death, at the age of 80, 


She makes bequests of money, and money for mourning rings [cf. Ruggle’s bequests to Nicholas 
Ferrar and to Winston] to some fifty relatives—the youngest kinsfolk not being forgotten—and to 
some twenty friends. She leaves to her brother Nicholas Collet the “‘ picture of my most deare and 
precious uncle Mr. Nicholas fferrar deceased,”’ with reversion to his daughter Mary; and to her 
nephew John Collet, ‘“‘all my fair written Story Books bound in black Spanish Leather and my 
dear Grandfathers and Grandmothers pictures,” and to his heirs [hence to Peckard and from him to 
Magdalene College]. To her cousin John Ferrar she leaves “‘the hangings which are mine in the 
Great Chamber at Little Gidding.” 

Mary’s will contains ample evidence of her circle of friends? in her later years [cf. Shorthouse’s 
forlorn Parisian extinguishing !] 

That she was well known and highly esteemed is gathered from an inscription, dated in 1678, 
in a copy given by her to a friend, Ann Grigg: ‘‘ This book was bound at Little Gidding in Hunting- 
donshire by y® much celebrated Mrs [sic] Mary Colet, y® beloved Neece of y® famous Mr. Nicholas 


by his cosin Ferrar Collet, of Peterhouse and of Clare Hall...but there is reason to believe that he was 
prevented by the troubles” of and following the Civil War. In the vestry of Hamerton Church there is a 
marble tablet with the following inscription: “Depositum Ferrari Coleti. $.T.B. Ecclesiae De Hamerton 
Rectoris Qui Caelebs obiit Anno Christi 1679, A:tatis 61.” 

1 Miss Sharland asserts that “‘in all the letters and papers I have ever handled, both in the 17th century 
and after, the surname has only one ¢.” 

2 From Mr Skipton’s transcript we add these items: ‘To my good friend old Mr Thomas Barrow with whom 
I once boarded, 40/-” ; ““Six Orthodox ministers of the Ch. of England, 5£ each Four minister’s widows £5 
each”’; “To the two sons of my sister Wallis—Miles & Thomas Wallis 40/- apiece. ..and to my pretty Miles 
Wallis 20/- to buy him a Bible.”” Amongst the MSS. Mr Skipton has lent us there is a letter of Dec. 8, 1906, 
from Mr Edward Almack which informs him that the writer “happens to have a complete original Manu- 
script of Mary Collet, written in her latter years, and therefore the only late record of her.” 
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Ferar, who honoured her with y® title of Chief of his most pious Society. I leave y® Book as a valuable 


jewel to my Son, who in his childhood was very dear to y® St who presented me y® book and who 
bound it with her own hands.” 


This charming binding is ideally illustrated opposite p. xxxii of Miss Sharland’s 
introduction to her edition of The Story Books. 


Skipton, writing twenty years ago, declared that ‘“‘a book said to have been bound 
by Mary Collet as late as 1669 has lately come to light.” 

These “family rarities” are worth while mentioning here, because the Collet 
(-Mapletoft) connections with Clare Hall are almost on a par, in point of frequency, 
with those of Byng, Pelham, or Townshend. On the strength of this, as well as to 
clear the complexities of “the whole story,” we would fain append? an in- 
formative genealogy of the inter-related families, and lest the more ‘general’ 
reader continue to demur, we play here our highest relevant trump, Mayor’s 
special preface-tribute to the Ferrar family: 


The inner life of the family itself has come down to us perhaps in greater fulness of detail than that 
of any other private family of the time: from which circumstance alone, irrespective of its intrinsic 
value, it must be not a little attractive to the historical student. A nearer view may convince us 
that those who have spared these memorials, while they have suffered so many others to perish, 
were guided in their preference by a just instinct. For where shall we look for a finer model 
of a Christian matron than “old Mrs. Ferrar”’; obeying to the last every prescription of a strict rule, 
and thereby retaining every faculty unimpaired....Where, for a more honest chronicler than John 
Ferrar, whose simple records of the brother whose superiority he felt are as free from envy as from 
exaggeration? Where, for a wiser exercise of a mother’s authority, or more touching expressions of 
a mother’s love, than in Mrs. Collet’s letters to her children? If we turn to the sisters, we see in 
them expert housewives, patient nurses, gentle surgeons, ‘‘none of them nice of dressing with their 
own hands poor people’s wounds, were they never so offensive’; handy artists, who accounted it 
an honourable occupation to reduce to harmony, to illustrate, even to bind, the sacred volume; 
eager students, now instructing the country children, now committing to memory those dialogues 
in which their uncle had enshrined the brightest examples of history, and which to them supplied 
the place of the misrule customary at the high-tides of the Church. In Nicholas Ferrar himself, 
‘the Levite in his own house,” we have the rare spectacle of a man whose one end in life “was to 
make himself or others better’’;. . . “spending eighteen hours out of the twenty four in useful business, 
serious study, devout prayers, or heavenly meditations”’;...on his death-bed “passing the days and 
nights in heavenly counsels to all the family” ; reprobating the fatal and still prevalent delusion that 
literary power atones for an author’s want of moral purpose [Hear, Hear!],..in the last scene of 
all crowning the witness of his life by that practical evidence of religion, which to those who behold 
it is still the strongest, “the death of the righteous.” 


Here, however, we need only further mention Thomas Collet, eldest son of 
John and Susanna, admitted Fellow-Commoner at Clare Hall in 1616, and his only 
son John, once also Fellow-Commoner at Clare. Thomas and his wife came to live 
by their mother’s request at Little Gidding in 1628, but after two years betook 
themselves to London, settling down at Highgate. John Ferrar’s bequests are listed 
in our genealogy’, but it is worth while noting, from Henry Collet’s footnote (p. 60), 
that he founded the Red Cap Boys belonging to the Charity School of St Saviour’s, 


1 This genealogy we may have to reserve for the publication in book form of this chapter. 
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Southwark (hard by Rotherhithe; Vol. I, Chap. II), to which he left property. He 

is also author (British Museum Add. MSS. 3890) of a celebrated ““Common-place 
Book,” referred to, states Collet, by W. J. Thomas in his Anecdotes and Traditions 
illustrative of Early English History. 

This, as well as the huge deposit of the “remains” of our William Cole, “The 


Cambridge Antiquary” (Vol. I, Chap. V, pp. 237-43), some Clare man (or men) 
might well set himself (themselves) to edit. 


One other—exquisitely native—flower of all this Arcadian asceticism we have 
not yet here encountered, though some wooing airs have fluttered into Chapter 
VII" a few fallen petals from her blooming. 


We have introduced her, there, as follows: “‘One special niece of Nicholas lived 


up to her Christian name, Virginia, by becoming a demure monomaniac for 
the Colony. .. .” 


Born in 1627, and christened “Virginia” in consolatory reminiscence of ‘the 
lost colony,” Virginia lived, eventually, from 1657 for twenty years at Old Park with 
her brother John; and at her death was buried (Jan. 17, 1687-8) at Little Gidding. 

Her services to the colony, with whatever amateur ingenuousness enveloped, bore, 
ultimately, very real fruit, most notably in the establishment of the silk industry in 
Virginia—though she also, e.g. 


suggests the fostering of ‘‘cony-warrens,” and descants upon the manifold usefulness of the conies— 
...good for food, their skins... worth 8d each, their wool good to spin and was also “‘vendible for 
this new invention of fine light hats now sold at 15 and 20 shil.” and for making stockings “‘as fine 
as those of silk’’—and she winds up gaily with a hearty Floreat Virginia. 


Her practical suggestiveness “bore fruit,” continues Skipton?: 


in a voluminous correspondence with her friends and relations in Virginia, in which John Ferrar 
too, took his part. “Noble Squire Diggs,”’ a well-to-do Virginian planter, had ‘‘at his own very great 
charge sent for two Armenians out of Turkey,” who succeeded in making ten pounds of silk, and 
raised visions of a time when “Virginia should rival Peru for wealth”; and some recalcitrancy on 
the part of the reformed silkworm was encountered in 1654 by “A way experimented by Mr. Farrar” 
to make him unwind himself more efficiently. Ultimately a flourishing industry was established, for 
which the Virginians expressed their gratitude to Virginia Ferrar in no stinted terms, and sang her 
praises lustily in prose and verse. One copy of verses, quoted by Mr. Michael Lloyd Ferrar, is headed 
“To the honor’d Lady Mrs [sic] Virginia Ferrar on her new Discovery of the Silk Trade in these 
parts of the World,” and concludes: 


**Merchants, mechanick-Traders, poor, rich, all 
Shall thee the Foundress of their Fortunes call. 
The Muses Darlings with their silver Tongues 
Your Fame resound in their delightful songs. 
Let thy deare parent, pious patriot, sage, 
Share in thine honor, glory of his Age. 


1 Cf. pp. 339-41. 2 Life and Times, pp. 189-90. 
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His education and thy virtuous Mind 
God’s Favour in this Worke were all conjoyned.” 


Her father ingeniously paraphrased a passage from one of her pamphlets, entitling it Homo Vermis: 


“Wee all are creeping Worms of th’ earth, 
Some are Silk-Worms great by birth, 
Glow-Worms some that shine by night, 
Slow-Worms others, apt to bite, 

Some are Muck-Worms slaves to wealth, 
Maw-Worms some that wrong the health, 
Some to the publique no good willers, 
Canker-Worms and Cater-pillers; 

Fond about the earth wee’r crawling, 
For a sorry life wee’r sprawling, 

Putrid stuff we suck, it fills us, 

Death then sets his foot and kills us.” 


Virginia Ferrar was also responsible for a map of Virginia, to which, apparently, 
in some sort relate certain entries from the Little Gidding end of the Ferrar account- 
book. It is not in the scope of this chapter, unless when published as a separate 
book with added matter and illustrations, to present these entries from the photo- 
graphs we have secured. So the title-page of Virginia’s magnum opus must here 
suffice®, with the concluding dictum of Mr Michael Lloyd Ferrar, which Skipton 
quotes of this “noble and free spirit,” as one of her relatives describes her: “Had the 
Life of Nicholas been supplemented by a Life of John by his son John, we should 
find the daughter Virginia occupying a very high place in the record, quite as high 
in her own sphere as was [? occupied by] her cousin Mary Collet in her sphere.” 

Having strayed so far from the elder Nicholas, we may as well make directly, 
now, before our final return to him, a long cast forward to the present day—straight, 
and with little lessening of enchantment, from the clustering activities that bunched 
Virginia Ferrar’s life to set afield so roaming a fragrance, to the nosegay put together, 
as chief address for the tercentenary celebrations* at Little Gidding, by Dr 
A. C. Benson, late Master of Magdalene—to whom, shortly before his death this 
unique opportunity was given to indulge, with Sir Thomas Browne, the proneness 
“where I cannot satisfy my reason, I love to humour my fancy”; or, with choicer 
relevance, to commit himself to the mysterious solace of the reflection: “Those 
strange and mystical transmigrations that I have observed in silk-worms turned my 
philosophy into divinity.” 

With subjective propriety Dr Benson had almost confined himself to Little 
Gidding, and hence, for Ferrar, to that declining period of his life— 

“But suddenly, when a great career seemed opening before him, he was seized 


* Cf. end-paper to this volume, where the map is for the first time reproduced, from the original in the 
British Museum. 
2 See next page. 8 In July, 1925. Dr Benson died almost on the eve of the celebrations. 
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with a deep disgust, I had almost said terror, of the world. What was the cause of 
this? It is hard to say,” wrote Dr Benson of the retreating Nicholas, and passed 
more blithely on to ‘The Way’ of Little Gidding. 
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From the line-block published in the sale catalogue, by courtesy of Messrs Myers & Co., 
New Bond Street, London. 


( 
1 In the same catalogue there occurs the following—by, or at the instigation of, the same pen, surely? 
‘AMERICA.—Hart i (S.) THe ReEForMED CommMon-WEALTH OF Bess. Presented in severall Letters and 
Observations to Sammuel (sic) Hartlib, Esq. Wirn THE REFORMED VIRGINIAN S1LK-WormM. Containing 
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We may give the rest of this delightful communiqué in full}: 


The beautiful experiment in holy and ordered living, which we commemorate to-day, continues 
to exert a curious attraction on the minds of all who become acquainted with the story of it, an 
attraction which seems to depend upon a peculiar charm, a subtle fragrance that far transcends the 
originality or significance of the design. It is just the same in life. Some personalities seem to achieve 
the distinction of becoming a figure, undeniably and unforgettably, a distinction often denied to 
far more strenuous and massive personages. 

Nicholas Ferrar was not a man who had spent all his life in refined and studious seclusion... .But 
suddenly—{[etc.]. . 

The essence of the Community was not monastic so much as domestic. It was a family affair. 
Most of the members were related in some degree to one another, and were united by the tie of 
blood. This domesticity made it possible to indulge a pretty play of fancy which would not have 
been appropriate to a rigid monastic establishment, like the quaint designations that the maidens 
bore, and the nature of the occupations, such as the piecing together of books, the illuminations, the 
binding, which were all conducted with a pleasant sense of artistic value. 

It was not a novel idea in any sense of the word....In Nicholas Ferrar’s time it would have been 
difficult, if, indeed, it were not illegal, to have started a regular monastic community. But no one 
could object to a united family establishing themselves in a country manor house, making a strict 
time-table, and calling each other by quaint symbolic names. 

The discipline after ali, except for Nicholas Ferrar himself, who practised great austerities, was 
not a very severe one. There was plenty of time for recreation, and there were no vows. Several 
of the girls made happy marriages with the full consent of the community. They were rewarded 
for their discipline by a peculiar kind of innocent gaiety, which is characteristic of such communities. 
After all, to be set free from domestic cares and anxieties, to live a wholesome, active and simple 
life, among devoted friends and companions, to have affectionate tendance in sickness, and an un- 
stained conscience in health, these together tend to produce a radiant sort of hilarity, such as makes 
people sing at their work, find a simple incident exciting, and a mild joke amusing. 


many Excellent and Choice Secrets, Experiments, and Discoveries for attaining of National and Private 
Profits and Riches. London, Printed for Giles Calvert at the Black-Spread-Eagle at the West-end of Pauls, 1655. 
Two parts in 1 vol., sm. 4to., woodcuts of hives on pp. 8 and 14, and on p. 52 a copperplate engraving of a transparent 
bee-hive illustrating a contribution by Sir Christopher Wren, stain on first 3, leaves of Part I., and top blank margin of 
I'5 restored; lower blank margin of signature B in Part II. restored (no text touched), and 4 letters of the side note on verso 
of B 3 shaved, BUT A FINE LARGE COPY, straight-grained green morocco extra, arms on sides, g.e., by F. Bedford, £52 105 

‘* A volume of great rarity, hardly ever found with both parts complete, and nearly always has the side 
notes in Part II. cut into. Neither the Ashburnham, Amherst, Hoe, or Huth collections contained a copy. 
The second part has a separate title (see illustration), pagination and signatures, and contains on pp. 33 to 
38 A LONG AND IMPORTANT POEM, “‘ To the Admiration of this our Old World, to the exultation and glory of incom- 
parable Virginia in the New,” NAMING IN TERMS OF PRAISE MANY OF THE PROMINENT VIRGINIAN PLANTERS OF 
THE DAY, including William Wright of Namsamond, Sir H. Chichly, Col. Ludlow, Col. Bernard, Major 
John Westrope, George Lobs—“that prudent old Planter”—Mistress Garrett, Mistress Mary Ward, and 
Esquire Diggs—‘‘ Upon the arrivall of his two Armenians out of Turkey in Virginia.” Ends with an amusing 
disparagement of GROWING TOBACCO IN COMPARISON WITH SILK IN VIRGINIA, AND HAS OTHER INTERESTING 
REFERENCES TO TOBACCO GROWING, one of which, on p. 27, ends, “ You wear out your selves with, in toyling about 
that contemptible, beggarly Indian Weed.” The first part has a number of interesting details respecting New 
England, Newfoundland, and the Summer Islands, and ends with a leaf containing a review of the works 
of some. English writers on Bees up to 1637. A side note on p. 14 of Part II. states: “Sir Francis Drake was 
An. 1577 in a Westerly sea one the back of Virginia, in 37 degrees in opposite to the head of James Town in Virginia 
and he sailed from that Countrey which he called Nova Albion, in an open Sea to the Molocos and China,” &c.’ 

* We quote from a long report of the proceedings at Little Gidding, in The Peterborough and Hunts Standard 
for July 17, 1925. Dr Benson’s address was delivered by the Archdeacon of Huntingdon. In a notice of the 
celebrations which appeared in The Guardian for July 24, 1925, it is stated that “for some twenty minutes 
all present fell under the spell of a discourse that for grace and understanding and delicacy of treatment 
must rank among the most notable contributions ever made to the literature of Little Gidding.” 
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What is most strange to me is that so happy an experiment did not find more imitators. There 
was no sort of secrecy about the household. They welcomed visitors of all sorts, from Royal Princes 
to humble pilgrims. They had no ambitions, and thus could receive with kindness and serenity. It 
seems strange that no one who saw the happy household together should have gone away inspired 
to imitate it. But except for William Law, the author of ‘The Serious Call,’ who made a little 
community on the same sort of lines, I do not know of any subsequent experiment until compara- 
tively recent times, and modern experiments have been made on monastic rather than on family lines. 

Nicholas Ferrar died early, worn out by illness and austerity. But the community continued, 
though it seems to have lost the gentle, unconcerned grace, the perfect courtesy of its first founder. 
The last of the Ferrar family was a girl, who married an Army chaplain more than a hundred years 
ago, Peter Peckard by name. The property of the family devolved upon her and her husband was 
enough interested in Little Gidding and its community to write a life of Nicholas Ferrar. Dr Peckard 
became Master of Magdalene College and Dean of Peterborough, and we now preserve in the College 
the portraits of the father and mother of Nicholas, and one of Nicholas himself, a small, plain, dusky- 
looking man, many packets of Ferrar letters, containing one or two from Nicholas himself, in his 
bold odd nervous hand; several of the lovely manuscripts of books, written to be bound and sold, in 
exquisite handwritings, and, most curious of all, many of the pictures and headpieces snipped from 
all sorts of books, meant to be included in the Gospel Histories which they so carefully compiled, 
adorning the pages with all sorts of little illustrations. 

What then is the thought which we ought to take away with us to-day from our little celebration? 
The thought should be what the Bible so simply calls “‘the Beauty of Holiness.”’... These pure and 
happy souls lived in faith, and spoke with God as a man speaks with his friend. They did not indulge 
their appetites, and so were strong in joy and health. They were industrious, and so had little leisure 
for malice or evil slander. They had no worldly ambition, and no desire for gain. They lived at peace 
together, and each word and glance of love was met with an answering joy. It is all too good to be 
true, the envious critic says. No, but it was true, that is the best of it. 

These very walls that we see to-day have seen the passage to and fro of that happy and joyful 
company. Even the pain and grief of life, which none can escape, came to them as the reminder 
of a loving father, that they had no continuing city, but were seeking one that is to come. Best of 
all, these memories show us beyond all doubt that the purest happiness of life is that which is pur- 
chased first by effort and next by love and last of all by joy. 


From the titillating allurement of this seraphic espzéglerie we must turn to watch 
the decline, and the death-bed, of its contriver, who in self-mortification perfervid 
and relentless seemed almost to be bent on violating the tremulous sanction of the 
routine he had created: 


How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 


While his mother was sinking, he had “slightly relaxed” his austerities to spare 
her anxious feelings, but if he surrendered an inch to her it was to take an ell as 
soon as she was dead (May, 1634). 

His old friend Bishop Lindsell pleaded also, in vain, as did many another: but 


1 In some prefatory verses, by Barnabas Oley, to the translation of Lessius, old Mrs Ferrar is described 
(cf. Mayor, Two Lives, p. 64): 
“To the Reader.” 
**Reader, what here thou’lt find, is so good sense, 
That, had myself not seen th’experience, 
I should subscribe. But I can tell thee where 
Full eighty years stand upright, look as clear - 
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ever pliable in self-effacing diffidence, brother John! was persuaded, it seems, into 
anxious acquiescence: 


Many arguments N. F. used, fully to satisfy his friends in those his actions, in spareness: of diet, 
fasting, watching, and that he that did abridge his health and life, by these means or otherwise, was 
a kind of felo de se, and so would be found in God’s books at the last. And this here in this place may 
be upon this occasion declared, that, as he told his mother, she and others should see and find, that he 
should be more healthful by that course he held than he was in the former part of his life, and be able to perform 
more of his duty to God and that family. And it is known to all, that he never had so much health together 
and ability of bodily strength and mind, as in the last seven years of his life, when he was, as they 
thought, most strictest in these things,—for eighteen hours of the twenty-four of the day and night 
he spent in some employments or other of both pains and care; for he reserved usually but six hours 
for his sleep, diet, and the like needful actions in those kinds ;—that he grew seldom to sit by the fire 
but when on some occasions, to satisfy others, he was invited;—that he after his mother’s death 
(though before, to satisfy her mind, he went to bed or lay down upon a bed some four hours) did 
only lie upon a board with a white bear’s skin under him, and wrapping himself in a great shag black 
frieze gown, and from nine to one (as you heard before): at which hour of one he rose up to prayer 
and meditation. These things I only here touch as a proof that he found no impairing of health 
or strength in the last seven years of his age, and the most strictness of his life, as some term it. 


A particular account of these night watchings, preceded by a justification, is given 
by John Ferrar on several pages (44-8)? of his Lzfe: though the voluntary nature of 
these vigils is stressed, we are bound to recollect from our own reaction in youth to 
moral force majeure that sapling wills can be bended with a plausible resilience 
till the would-be tree is tucked for ever into its hedgerow, or pleated to pergolas 
genteel beyond all cavil. And even though the younger Nicholas, so suz generis, may 
ardently have embraced these otiose ordeals, his inherent stamina must have suf- 
fered acutely—the heavy laden cargo of his mind protected by timbers too curiously 
frail to beat off the storming of his health. 

This night-routine cannot, of course, have been without some solace of loveliness— 
“‘watch relieving watch,” says Mayor, “‘as on shipboard,” the house at moorings in 
the obscure dense lapping of its swarded pastures, in a haven infinitely far from this: 


As some eighteens: a glass they do not use 

To see, or to be seen in; they refuse 

Such mediums, because they strictly keep 

The golden mean in meat, in drink, in sleep. 
They hear well twice; and, when themselves do talk, 
Make others do so once: sans staff they walk, 
Because they rise from table so; they take 

But little physick, save what cooks do make; 
And part of that is given to the poor. 

Blest physick, that does good thrown out of door; 
Thou’lt scarce believe, at once to shew thy eyes 
So many years, so few infirmities.” 

1 Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 83. 

2 In his transcript from Jones’ MSS. (ff. 29-37), in Dr Williams’ Library, Skipton notes that ff. 29-32 is 
not included in Mayor. Prayer and praise at midnight, according to this passage, has been a frequent practice 
of world’s worthies...‘“‘meere Men we meane; A man after God’s own Heart, David, At midnight will 
I rise and give Thanks unto Thee” [etc.]. 
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By permission of H.M.S.O. 


PARISH CHURCH OF ST MARY, LEIGHTON BROMSWOLD, HUNTS 


West Tower, ? 1634; the design, perhaps, by Nicholas Ferrar (cf. p. 471) 
¢ (From H.M, Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdonshire, 1926) 
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By ieee of H.M.S.0. 
FERRAR HOUSE, WEST SIDE OF HIGH STREET, HUNTINGDON 


Early 18th century 
(From H.M. Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Huntingdonshire, 1926) 





f2 By courtesy of Miss E. Cruwys Sharland 
INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH AT LITTLE GIDDING 
Before the restoration in the mid 19th century (cf. p. 474) 


“PROMISCUOUS PRIVATE PRAYERS” 


“They have promiscuous private prayers all the night long by nightly turns, just 
like as the English nuns at Saint Omers and other popish places: which private 
prayers are taken (as it seems) out of John Cozens his Cozening Devotions... ,” 


and so on—and on. 

Nicholas Ferrar, considering more and more the extraordinary favour and blessings of God to 
his family, in a most superlative degree and in no less than a miraculous way delivering them out 
of so many eminent dangers; that it was their part in some measure to shew their more and more 
than thankfulness to God for them, and that in a more than ordinary or usual way or custom than 
was practised by most, none having more cause than their family to love and serve God at all times 
and in all places, in such manner as was pleasing to Him and agreeable to the doctrine of the Church 
of England and to the laws of the land:—hereupon with the advice, consent, and approbation of 
both religious, grave, learned divines, and amongst the rest upon the invitation of that worthy 
servant of Christ, Mr. George Herbert, his most entire friend and brother (for so they styled each 
other) :—Nicholas Ferrar, I say, propounded to those of the family, who should of their own free 
will and choice approve of the thing; for none should be enforced, or the less well thought of, that 
did only not like of it, or would not be ready to take a part in it. So he found those that did desire 
to be partners in the action. It was that every night two at least should take their turns, one in the 
seven nights to watch, and should begin it at nine at night, and so continue till one in the morning. 
It was to be performed in their several apartments and oratories appointed for the same: the woman- 
kind had theirs at one side of the house, the men on the other side, a great way asunder each from 
the other; and the daughters had for their companion one of their sisters, or sometimes a maidservant, 
whose desire it was then to. watch (for you are to know, that most of the maids could read and say 
psalms without book). And the men that were actors had one of the boys at the least, if not two, that 
would also readily desire and strive who should watch, and they could say all the psalms without 
book readily. And the organs were so placed, and then tuned so low, as that those that watched 
might, if they would, at some times sing and play to them, and yet no disturbance to any of the 
family in the house; but this was not usual every night done, only now and then. Now the matter 
was this they chiefly insisted on in their watch, and was the length of it: that they two that watched 
should carefully and distinctly say all David’s psalms over in those four hours’ time, from nine to 
one o’clock, they having both a glass and the clocks to let them know how the night passed away. 
One of the watchers said one verse of the psalm, and the other the other verse interchangeably by 
way of responsal. They performed it on their knees all the time, except at some spaces of time and 
intermission which they used, when they in winter went to the fire to warm themselves, when extreme 
weather was. For in their rooms near them they had fires all night, and were otherwise provided 
that they took no cold to endanger their health, of which Nicholas Ferrar in all things was most 
careful. These watchers went not to their naked beds at all, but lay down upon them till six o’clock, 
and then rose. This was to inure them, upon any occasion that might happen, that they could do | 
well without going into a bed. Their watch ended, they came and knocked at Nicholas Ferrar’s door, 
bidding him good-morrow, leaving him a candle lighted at his door; who soon rose up and then 
went into his own study. This was that constant hour he always rose up at, to go to prayer and 
meditation, when it was not his own turn to watch. His nights of watching were twice a week for 
some years at the beginning, but afterwards he came to watch three times a week duly; and those 
that chose to watch with him were young Nicholas Ferrar, his dearly beloved nephew, in whom he 
took great joy, for the blossoms of goodness and ingenuity that he discerned to sprout out daily in 
him, and another towardly youth, whose name was Ferrar Collett. These two were companions in 
their studies, but of them he would have only one in the week to watch with him. The other nights 
he watched single alone; so that he watched twice a week, and the other five nights five other com- 
panies did take their turns freely. In the summer-time he with the boys did commonly watch at 
church, and then at one o’clock Jaid themselves down upon a bench to sleep, whilst their uncle was 
at his prayers and meditations, and came not thence till five in the morning. And thus you have his 
nights’ time, how it was spent, through the week. (Life by John Ferrar; Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 48 f.) 


1 Arminian Nunnery, CXXXVII. 
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But something in Ferrar, “‘a death’s second self,” would “‘seal up all in rest,” and 
as it rose in him there stole upon him, with it, a febrile impulse of fanaticism—which 
flared up, most regrettably, in a bonfire that should be omitted from no anthology. 


About the second of November, 1637, being Friday, N. F. began to find some weakness and debility 
in his body, yet he went that morning to church and officiated as he used to do: but coming home, 
he sat himself down, and said, he was somewhat faint, but felt no pain in any part; but his friends about 
him demanding, how he found himself ? said, he was faintish, and, there being a fire in the room, he there 
reposed himself, they having brought him some broth to drink, of which he took some. And when 
some said, they hoped in God’s mercy it would pass away, he said, he thought, not so. Then said he, send for 
Mr. Groose® the minister of Great Gidding. Who when he came, he told him, he was glad to see him; and 
after some questions and answers about his health, N. F. said, he was to entreat him, that he would come 
now daily to Little Gidding and officiate for him. For, said he, that’s my first care, that the service of my God 
be not one day neglected by those that can go to church. We owe much more than any our continual serving God; 
for His favours to us are above what we can express, and the performances of our dutiful thankfulness can have 
no end. I shall not, I know, be any more able to perform my duty to Him at church, but come, I pray you, daily, 
and perform there my part. (Which he did). After some discourse of sickness and mortality and of the 
joys of heaven, Mr Groose took his leave.... 

His friends’ minds now began to be full of sorrow (as just cause they had) in regard of their own 
conditions, if God should take away such an instrument of their happiness. He, discerning their 
looks to be sad and thoughts troubled them, in a comfortable manner willed them with all patience 
to submit unto God’s good will and pleasure, as he was resolved to do, knowing that the time of his life here was 
at an end. They told him that they hoped God would yet spare him for their future good. Well, said he, I will 
not forbid you to pray so, yet let me tell you, I am persuaded it will not be so, but my time is come. So some 
urging him, upon what reasons he seemed to be so confident of it? Well, said he, I shall, the more to satisfy 
you, tell you one. In all former sickness I have had a strong desire to live, and an earnestness to pray to my God 
to spare me, which He hath to this day done, when all hopes of life were past, by the judgements of the most skilful 
physicians, and, according to human opinion, impossible; yet my fervent desires have continued to God to spare 
me, which He hath done, and, as they would say, in a mtraculous manner was my life prolonged; and I may say it, 
to shew the infinite mercy and graciousness of my God, Who out of His mere goodness hath heard my prayers and 
granted me my request and given it me. And I may further say, to the glory of His great name, I never earnesily 
set myself to beg of God anything, but He fulfilled the petition of His most unworthy servant. But now and of late, 
I have, nor do not find in my heart any inclination to beg longer life of God. ..and much more to this purpose 
he discoursed, as occasion was. That night he, growing somewhat hot and dry, went to his bed, 
but took not much sleep; yet in the morning he rose again, but found himself unfit to go into the air, 
and so kept his chamber and had prayers in it, though the family went at their hours to church. 

He complained not of any pains now, neither in head or any part of his body, but a kind of faintness 
and decay of strength. Saturday night he removed to another chamber, and so he rose no more out 
of his bed; but after two or three days he willed a pallet to be made on the floor, unto which he 
removed, and came no more off it.... 


In the chapter in her Life entitled “Some Family Letters’ [the Collet Letters] 
Miss Carter gives in full (pp. 176-7) a letter of Nicholas Ferrar to his sister which 
is certainly drastic, if not, as she describes it, “‘rather harsh.” 

Speaking later (p. 272) of his extreme respect for established authority, she opines that 


he must have inherited this conservative turn of mind from the good old merchant, his father. He 
inherited also his...honesty of purpose, together with some touch of his choleric temper, for (as 
we may gather from some of his utterances) Nicholas could be overbearing and very hot on occasion. 
* Cf. pp. 563-4. 
2 Luke Gross of Gt. Caddie: clerk, is mentioned in the title deeds of the Gidding estate as having had 
tenure of a meadow in that estate. 
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. From his mother he inherited a strong will, and that faculty of ruling others which he was tempted 
to use, at times, perhaps too absolutely... 


Such tendencies are apt to be OU by failing health in a sort of torchlight 
chiaroscuro; and the bedside watcher, vicariously and remotely lulled in a halo- 
pervasion of other-world humility, is suddenly very much his disconcerted self in a 
pallor bristling with irritations, if not with barbed and penetrating darts. 


Some neighbour ministers...came to visit him...and one...said unto him, What joy may you 
now have of the many good alms-deeds you have done in several kinds, in a liberal manner ; and then would have 
gone onin the numbering them up. But N. F. cut him off instantly, What speak you of such things? Mass}, 
I am to ask my God forgiveness for my great neglect in that my duty. It had been but my part to have given all 
that I had, and not to have scattered a few crumbs of alms here and there. The Lord God forgive, I most humbly 
beseech Him, my too much carnal love to my friends in this kind?. 


With this outburst we almost completely sympathise. Like the curate who, at a 
clergy lunch, kept commenting with vociferous unction on his diocesan’s approval 
of the rice pudding, that commentator deserved to take the count. 

Another such petard second minister touched off, when: 


speaking to him about his sickness: Whether, said he, zs it for the trial of your patience, or for your sins, 
or for our punishment. At that word he grew very much offended and displeased, and with great 
. vehemency and loud voice besought him, that he would not let such a word proceed out of his mouth, 
nay, not think such a thought for he was a most miserable sinner; and so went on in that kind’. 


A third explosion such hectic humility cannot, we think, condone: 


N. F. at one time in his sickness overheard his brother J. F. bemoaning his and the families infinite 
loss to a minister then by, if God should now take N. F. from them; and, in his exuberance of grief, 
concluded: Mass, what shall become of us poor sheep, if the shepherd be thus now taken from us? N. F. called 
him to him, saying, Ah, my brother, what mean you to use that expression? Do you know, what you say? 
and with passion said, Go, I pray, go to church, and fast this day, and beg of God to forgive you your undue 
speeches and expressions; it much grieveth me to hear them; God forgive you them, I beseech him*. 


Such outbursts preluded a final, deliberate act of bigot-arson. Having given his 
instructions for the close-by setting of their respective graves, “his brother,” John 
writes with his usual sweet, diffident impersonality, “looking very sadly upon him, 
with his eyes full of tears (and so all the standers-by did),”’ he bade his brother: 


When you have measured out the place for my grave, then go and take out of my study those three great hampers 
full of books, that have stood there locked up these many years. (They were not many scores, but many 
hundreds, in all kind of languages, which he had in all places gotten with great search, and some 
cost: they were comedies, tragedies, love hymns, heroical poems, and such like®). Carry, said he, 
those hampers to the place of my grave, and upon it see you burn them all: and this he spake with some 
vehemency and passion of indignation. Go, let it be done, let it be done, and then come again all of you 


1 Mayor footnotes “Mass or Mess, 7.e. By the Mass, still used in the North and in Derbysh. and Lancash.” 
2 Life by John Ferrar; Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 99. 
8 Life by John Ferrar; ibid. p. 101. 
4 Life by John Ferrar; ibid. p. tot. 
5 Though he had, “‘with Puritan severity, cut himself off from this world of imagination and poetry. . .he 
could not make up his mind to destroy his cherished volumes, but put them under lock and key—three great 
- hampers full” (Life, ed. Carter, p. 83). Would that Ferrar had left these books, as Ruggle did his, to Clare! 
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to me. So it was performed, and a great smoke, bonfire, and flame they made; and it being upon 
a hill, the towns round about and men in the fields came running up to the house, supposing some 
great fire had happened at Little Gidding. When they saw what was doing, that it was an infinite 
sort of books burning, and that Mr. Nicholas Ferrar was like to die, as they heard, they went their 
ways home. And within a few days it was by rumour spread abroad at market-towns all the country 
over, that Mr. Nicholas Ferrar lay a dying, but could not die till he had burned all his conjuring-books, and 
had made a great fire of them upon the grave he would be buried in. 


This unusual sort of happening gives ‘grand’ opportunities to contrast the textures 
of superimposed narration in the biographical strata with which we have had to 
deal. With the shift of epoch, John Ferrar, Jebb, Peckard, and the rest of them, fold, 
fault, etc. upon and about each other. What convoy of flutterance is here, for in- 
stance, Jebbardised by conscientious overschooling; and what a spate of pedant 
allusiveness is released, to jostle our misplaced sense of relevance into a bewildered, 
servile hagiolatry. “Passion of [indignation’’], for instance, goes discreetly over- 
board. “Many. from the towns adjoining and the men that were at their labour in 
the fields.... When they saw what was done, they went away and reported that 
abundance of books was burnt . . . it was spread about the market-towns that. . .,” and 
then, with an armchair thunder-growl, the desideraddenda are ushered in: 


And this [that he could not die till, etc.], to blast his reputation, was by some factious wretches 
confidently written and dispersed as far as Virginia and Bermudas among his old acquaintance, 
who notwithstanding never believed the fable. Indeed in his youth he had found them very be- 
witching, though no conjuring books, therefore he would execute a judgement of zeal upon them, 
as some of those early converts to Christ did at Ephesus; many of them that used curious arts brought 
their books together and burnt them before all men. Sure I am that renowned Italian wit AEneas Sylvius 
(that was afterwards pope of Rome by the name of Pius the second) having in his youth set forth 
some immodest things, he retracted them in his old age, entreating all men to prefer his latter advices 
before his former madness and rashness. And as our noble Sydney? on his death-bed gave order that 
his Arcadia should be suppressed and consumed to ashes, lest it should prove an incentive to amorous passions, as 
many since have found it, and wished they had never seen it, as it spoiled their dying quietly: so 
did our dying saint at Gidding (who long ago was dead to the censure of the world and had no longer 
any human thoughts about him) take the generous shame which St. Ambrose calls rationabilis ardor. 
When his brother and the company that was to do the execution by fire upon his plays returned to 
his bed-side, assuring him they had done the deed, then he suddenly raising himself sat up in his bed, 
and gave God most hearty thanks, and upon the same subject he wrote the following meditation. 


* Barnabas Oley (Life of Herbert, p. xcviii) is mistaken in saying that the books were burnt after Ferrar’s 
death. “After his death, when by injunction (which he laid upon his friends when he lay on his death-bed) 
a great company of comedies, tragedies, love hymns, heroical poems, &c. were burnt upon his grave, as 
utter enemies to christian principles and practices (that was his brand), some poor people said he was a 
conjurer.” 

* Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 54-5. 

* Mayor footnotes thus: “‘In that memorable testament of his he bequeathed no other legacy, but the 
fire, to this unpolished embryo.’—Fulke Greville’s Life of Sydney (ed. Brydges), p. 13. ‘He was not so fond of his 
Arcadia as the bishop Heliodorus of his amorous book, for he desired when he died (having first consulted with 
a minister about it) to have had it suppressed.’—Leigh’s Treatise of Religion and Learning, &c. (fol. 1656), p. 324. 

‘Fontaine and Chaucer, dying, wished unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought; 
Sydney and Waller, brightest sons of fame, 
Condemn the charm of ages to the flame.’ Young’s Second Epistle to Pope.” 
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That the idolatry of the heathens is more shamefully and injuriously to the Divine Majesty practised among 
profane Christians under the name of love, than in old time to Venus and Adonis. And in another place, We 
silly Christians, saith he, hold the least taint of lust such a defiling as should be washed off with the hot water 
of tears, and these elevated spirits esteem it a gallantry to set their lasciviousness out in prospective to men and 
angels. But this is nothing in respect of that transcendent blasphemy they use with God, investing their mistress 
with those attributes, which we tremblingly lift up our eyes to look upon. As for thetr souls, because they are their 
own, they think they may dispose of them as they please, when they offer them in vassalage to filth and rottenness; 
for no better is the beauty and pleasure they professedly adore. And for epigrams satires and comedies, they are 
much of the same nature, girding and scoffing at all persons under a pretence of correcting vice, railing on authority 
and traducing of virtue upon some colours of inconvenience that follows upon some great and good men’s actions 
and opinions, or at least upon some incongruity they observe in themselves. 


In spite of such flights and lettings-fly, “‘a general decay of spirits grew upon 
him .. .?” his alternations declining ever more from spring tide to neap tide, and 
towards an ebb of neap. His thoughts turned much on death, and on this ebbing 
he was fain to have launched to mankind a supplicatory appeal, his theme that 
remembrance of death is powerful against sinning?. 

When, “encompassed with melancholy thoughts,”’ the sick man has heard the 
doctor’s verdict, his friends urging the disposal among them of his worldly goods, 
the priest calling on him for final preparations— 


when he himself now begins to be assured that here he hath no abiding city, that this is no longer 
a world for him, that no more suns will rise and set upon him, that for him there will be no more 
seeing, no more hearing, no more speaking, no more touching, no more tasting, no more fancying, 
no more understanding, no more remembering, no more desiring, no more loving, no more delights 
of any sort to be enjoyed by him; but that death will at one stroke deprive him of all these things, 
that he will speedily be carried out of the house which he had called his own, and is now become 
anothers, that he will be put into a cold, narrow grave, that earth will be consigned to earth, ashes 
to ashes, and dust to dust: let any man duly and daily ponder these things, and how can it be that 
he should dare...... 


For the rest, in these eleventh hours, it is rather a wearisome iteration of earnestly 
pious advisos to the family, amongst which it is a relief to come, in his brother’s 
Life (p. 98), on this: 


One day, speaking of some employment for the etna to proceed in, as they had begun, about their 
concordances and the new device way of printing, as some termed it, he said, he would have them to 
keep and preserve the thing and the pictures. For, said he, I hope God will send you ways and means and helps 
to go forward with them, and you may grow to perfection of something, by such helps as God will send. Leave 
not the thought of them, though I be gone. And here by the way, because I speak of his remembering of 
pictures, for as you have been formerly told that he caused some of the works they had made to be 
set forth with pictures :—that he wholly disliked, to have the picture of God to be made or used in 
any place or thing, saying, it was a breach of the second commandment to make any such resemblance. 


On Sunday, Dec. 3, Ferrar’s strength was failing rapidly, so that on the Monday 
side of midnight: 
1 Jebb’s Life, ed. Mayor; Two Lives, pp. 257-9. 
2 Ibid. p. 259. 
3 Life by John Ferrar; ibid. pp. 104-5. 
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having lain still a good while, he spake a little, and observing those about him, that they did not 
hear him, he said with a loud voice, What, doth my speech fail? O sweet Jesus, let it not fail me to the last, 
I beseech Thee. The divines were called and desired to say that prayer for a dying man....And then he 
lay very still above half an hour and more, all standing by him, supposing him to be in a fine slumber. 
But afterwards he, on a sudden, casting his hands out of the bed with great strength, and looking up 
and about, with a strong voice and cheerful said: Oh, what a blessed change 1s here! What do I see? O let 
us come and sing unto the Lord, sing praises to the Lord, and magnify His Holy Name together. I have been at a 
great feast: O magnify the Lord with me. One of his nieces said presently, At a feast, dear father! I, replied 
he, at a great feast, the Great King’s feast. And this he uttered with as sound and perfect voice, as in 
time of his healtht. While all stood somewhat amazed, and loath to interrupt him, if he should say 
more, he laid himself down most quietly, putting his hands into the bed, laid them by his side, and 
then shut his eyes, and in this posture laid his legs stretched out most sweetly and still. The ministers 
went again presently to prayers and after a while they said that prayer again, (That God would be 
pleased to send His angels to carry his soul to heaven), all kneeling round about his pallet. While these 
words were saying, he opened his lips and gave one gasp, and so not once moving or stirring hand, 
foot, or eyes, he rendered up his soul, to be carried in their hands unto his Lord Jesus Christ’s bosom, 
which was that he so often prayed for. And at that instant the clock struck one, the hour that he 
constantly rose up every morning to praise God and to pray unto Him. That very hour and time God, 
you see, called him to His heavenly kingdom, to praise Him everlastingly with the blessed angels 
and saints above, and as one of the company said, He ended the sabbath here upon earth, to begin the 
everlasting in heaven. 

His body was kept till the Thursday after; in which time it never smelled or purged at all, but 
was most fair and sweet. It was observed that his right hand [“‘arm”; Jebb] and fingers were so 
lithe [“‘limber”; Jebb] and flexible, as if they were of a living man, and so continued also at his 
putting into his coffin; whereas his arms-[“other arm”; Jebb] and the rest of his body were |stiff 
and not to be bended, as those were, which one might turn like a living hand [“like a hand in which 
the blood circulated freely”; Jebb]; at which many did marvel. A friend said, Well may that hand 


not grow stiff, that was so often day and night lifted up to God, and was so liberal in continual giving alms to the 
poor and needy in several kinds?. 


And so “the meritorious vanished man” took that Quietus Est. 


To us, it is not possible so much as to conceive the conception of ‘the final word’ 
on Ferrar without pitting, as it were, his two last periods against each other. To 
a Benthamite biographer he is not the gainer for having let “‘his lofty spirituality 
lead him to abandon the world of affairs”; nor, nowadays, should such appraisal 
avail to illuminate the subtle relationship between intelligence and character, 
much less between mind, or attitude, and body*. It is not as Illuminate or theo- 


1 Having cited Ferrar’s “predictions” during his last visit to Bishop Williams (vide p. 516), and another 
“prophetic” incident, Mr Henry Collet exalts this “revelation” to show that he was an “Illuminate,” 
or what some would call an adept, that is, one who possesses a deeper spiritual consciousness. The above 
experience constituting “an initiation, sacramental in substance, in the super-physical realms for which 
he was bound” and “such an experience that only a very highly-developed spirit could be privileged to 
enjoy.” (Vide leading article “Nicholas Ferrar—Saint and Psychic,” in The Christian Spiritualist, June 30, 
1926.) 

2 Life by John Ferrar; Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 107-8. 

8 Cf. Types of Mind and Body, by E. Miller, in the Psychic Miniatures, Medical Series (Kegan Paul). 
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AMERICA OR LITTLE GIDDING 


pneustic! that we are celebrating Ferrar; nor yet as mystic, in any but the self- 
revelatory, psycho-physically, subjectve sense. Miss Carter’s sound characterisation 
is proof against that order of excess, and her fuss-less epitomising puts some salutary 
interruptions amidst the swaggy gathering rhythms of Jebb and Peckard eulogistics. 
But in the invoice, or estimate, which she has rendered, as it were, to History, she 
has taken her over-all conspectus too much on what he was, and did, too little on 
what he might have been, and done—which latter are obviously not to be gauged 
by the yard measure—the sandalled foot-rule—of Little Gidding. As well judge 
Keats without the knowledge his letters give of the wide pragmatic ranging of his 
mind. 

It is as potential, then, that we take most searching interest in Ferrar, and first, 
through the opinions, as generally expressed, of important contemporaries who 
knew him well. 

The praises of his tutor, Lindsell*? (who later was bishop of Peterborough and 
Hereford) we have already in part (pp. 395-7) retailed: “Nick, thou wilt ever be too 
hard for me, I must give you the bucklers?, the bishop would say.” “‘Certes, Sir, to give 
him his commendation, I may truly say that he was ‘Homo perpaucorum hominum, 
et ad omnia natus ... who now shines more gloriously inter stellas primae magnitudinis.. .” 
wrote (1654) ““Robertus Byng”’ from Ashlington, in Wilts, to Oley. 

For this exceptional versatility we have exceptional voucher in the action taken 
by Briggs (cf. p. 444) in proof of his opinion; nor must it be forgotten that old 
Dr Butler, who thought so much of Ferrar (later Physic Fellow of the College), was 
Physician himself to the royal family: 


[In 1619] Mr. [Henry] Briggs, that famous, industrious, learned mathematician, that was reader 
[of geometry] at Gresham college‘, and after chosen to be professor at Oxford, would solemnly affirm 
(he being one of the Virginia company, and a great lover of Nicholas Ferrar) that in that art and 
science he far passed him. When he was to leave the place and go to Oxford, he went to the mercers’ 
company, who have the giving of that place®, that they should by all means go to Mr. N. Ferrar, and entreat 
him to accept of the place: for he was like, if he set to it, to be the ablest man in the world [therein]. He thought 


1 Cf. Murray’s New English Dictionary; Roget’s Thesaurus. 

2 Lindsell had been rather ‘naughty,’ in Ferrar’s pupil-days at Clare, having ‘“‘{pared not to make full 
proof of his abilities, wifhing, as he was used to exprefs himfelf, to see his Infide, as well as his Outfide. He 
therefore made many trials of his abilities, which the reft of the Fellows thought unreafonable; faying it 
was a fhame to fpur a fleet horfe, which already outwent the Rider’s own defire, and won every race he 
put him to. When they urged that he required impoflibilities, he would reply, content yourfelves a little, 
you fhall fee what the boy can do and that too without much trouble. Thefe proofs of wonderful abilities 
were continually repeated... .(Peckard, Memoirs, p. 121.) 

8 Mayor footnotes: “It goeth against his [the cock’s] stomach to yield the gauntlet and give the bucklers.” 

* “See Biogr. Brit., Ward’s Gresham Professors, Wood’s Athena, ii. 491. He resigned his Gresham professor- 
ship July 25, 1620. In 1622 he published a 4to tract on The North-west Passage to the South Sea, through the 
continent of Virginia and Hudson’s Bay.”” (Life by John Ferrar; Two Lives, ed. Mayor, pp. 18-19.) 

5 “The mercers [says Ward in Peckard, p. 93 n.] appoint to the chairs of law, physic and rhetoric; the city 
to those of divinity, astronomy, geometry and music.” Jbid. p. 18. 
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so of him, and would for ever honour the city that he was born in. The masters and wardens of that company 
of mercers came to persuade him to accept of it [and said he should set down his own terms], neither 
could it hinder him much in his other designs, for it was but [the lecture was only to be read in] in 
term time. He most humbly thanked them, but said his good friend Mr. Briggs was much mistaken in 
him, his affection and goodness towards him had misled his judgement:—he best knew his own infirmities, prayed 
them to pitch upon some worthy man, whereof Mr. Briggs knew many, but for himself he must not undertake that, 
which he was but a novice in at best [though he should always do all he could to serve the noble city of 
London]}. 

Thus both leading divines and a leading mathematician held Ferrar to be better, 
each in his own faculty, than they—for Bishop Lindsell “would profess solemnly, in 
all companies where he came, that WV. F. was both a better scholar and abler divine, 
than he himself was,” and the Roman Catholic priest to whose Gidding visit we have 
referred related with much ingenuity: 


that he had been at Little Gidding, the place so much in everybody’s mouth; that they found the master 
of the house another kind of man than they expected, a deep and solid man, of a wonderful memory, sharp-witted 
and of a flowing eloquence, one who besides his various reading spoke out of experience, with insight into things, 
as well as books. In conclusion he was heard to say, that this man (if he lived to make himself known to 
the world) would give their church her hands Jull to answer him, and trouble them in another manner than Luther 
had done?. 

Laud and Williams, too, writes Mayor, “whose rival ambition was discreditable 
to them as it was disastrous to the church, were at one in their esteem for Ferrar; 
the first ‘rejoicing to lay hands on such a man...’ the other careless for once of 
popularity in his determination to protect those, whose scrupulous honesty [etc.] 
‘was an example to all the gentry of England,’” and who, priding himself as an “all 
round” conversationalist, was free to confess, as we have seen, Ferrar’s rivalling 
superiority. 

The force of such witness from contrary quarters Mayor strengthens by citing the 
group of admirers whose integrity, here, must weigh against their sympathetic 
partisanship—Crashaw, Jackson, Cosins, Barnabas Oley, and George Herbert, 
who bequeathed to Ferrar not merely The Temple, but the decision whether this 
distillation of himself should be preserved to Time, or poured, for ever, away. 

All these Mayor cites in the conviction, which we deprecate, that “memorable 
as are the traditions of Ferrar’s childhood, youth, and public life, his last years of 
retirement bespeak our chief attention, as being most characteristic of the man and 
of his times.” 

Wherefore it is to the admiration of Sir Edwyn Sandys that we most confidently 
turn. When, for instance, it was known that Ferrar had become a deacon, the news 
“instantly spread over the court and city”’: 


* Life by John Ferrar; Two Lives, pp. 18-19. The bracketed interpolations are from Peck’s MS. Life of 
Ferrar, this version being given by Mayor, Two Lives, pp. 327-8. 
2 Jebb’s Life; Two Lives, ed. Mayor, p. 250. 
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Most men wondered; some censured him; sir Edwin Sandys was amazed at it, yet said, he'll not 
be the less, but the better able to do the kingdom service in all kinds. Sir Edwin was a most wise man, and 
loved him entirely, and esteemed him above what my words can express. And this his good opinion 
of Nicholas Ferrar continued to his dying day, though they lived far asunder. Witness his charge 
to his lady at his death, whom he made his executrix, to take Nicholas Ferrar’s counsel in all the 
managing of his will and her affairs. 

While Nicholas Ferrar was in London, returning to Gidding, the lords of the Virginia company 
hearing what he had done, as to become a deacon, supposing that now, though he had refused 
temporal preferments, he could not refuse spiritual, they parled with sir Edwin Sandys, that he would 
confer with him; and one of the lords? said, I will give him a living worth £400 per an., if he would take 
it. The other, not knowing of the other lord’s intentions, told sir Edwin, that he would help Nicholas 
Ferrar to a living of £300 per an.; or if he would not accept of that, if he would but come and live with him in 
his house as his friend and companion, he would allow him £200 per an., only for his company. Sir Edwin was 
earnest with him to accept of the offers, but Nicholas Ferrar excused himself as unworthy, and his 
determination was to spend his life and time and talent in his own family, for whose benefit and help he had now 
parted with all his worldly estate amongst them: and so besought sir Edwin to give those noble lords all due 
and humble thanks for their undeserved good opinions of him?. 


There is no need to pile up further proofs of Ferrar’s amazing versatility; we may, 
on the contrary, perpend that many-partedness in free display has a knack of pro- 
voking unviable recalcitrance in the envious few-parted, and in the shifting men- 
tality of the many-headed go-betweens who doppelgang, like spiritless condotherz, 
between the hosts of Midian and of The Lord. 

“To be weak as a lamb and smooth as a dove, 
And not to raise envy, is called Christian love; 
But, if you raise envy, your merit’s to blame 
For planting such spite in the weak and the tame?.” 

The gentle arts of “docking” and “‘nettling”’ (cf. p. 425)—if we may import the 
nomination for such gentlemen—were not the monopoly of Ferrar’s arch- 
monopolising times, but under so disgusting a monarch as King James I they had 
an unusually good look-in; and there were many exponents of the craft of arming 
the administrator towards the convenient oubliette. 

It was an age, in short, when the fox excelled in his specialised galling o’ the 
kibe of the lion’s heel*, and no mere roaring, however variegated, could save the 
difficile great man from Raleigh’s fate, or from Strafford’s. 

The versatile have—make, often enough, a point of having—many voices, but 
the point is that they so rarely have, in serene command, the right voice, with the 
regiment of subordinate voices, commissioned and non-commissioned, in due and 
convincing control. 

Amidst so many “colonell’”’ voices, of brass, of silver, wood, lead, slate, or 


1 The two lords were the Marquis of Hamilton and the Earl of Pembroke (Peckard, Memoirs, p. 176). 
2 Life, by John Ferrar; Two Lives, pp. 26-7. % William Blake, Mary. 
4 Cf. The Lion and the Fox, by Wyndham Lewis (Grant Richards, 1927). 
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machiavel terazzo, Ferrar alone had for dominant a tongue of “purest and most 
refined gould”—a “plumed serpent” that could turn all ways, and always with a 
miraculous, a winning discretion. 

This winning persuasiveness is quaintly metaphorised by Bishop Lindsell, speaking 
now of Ferrar the man as Tutor Lindsell has spoken (p. 397) of his stripling pupil: 


Dr Francis White and Dr Aug. Linsell (ut antea) one day talking of N.F....said.. .that whereas you 
and I and other scholars are, as I may say, like good tailors, we can take measure of a man, if he come to us and 
bring us cloth, and shall fit him well and cut it out for him. But N.F. I may compare to one of those Burchin- 
Lane tailors, that, go but into their shops, they will without delay find you a fitting suit of apparel, ready-made, 
Sor cloth and colour and trimming as you would have it, and to sit neatly on your back: he will never let you go, 


till you are contented in all kinds and fitted to your mind; for he hath that variety of choice apparel, as will 
please all that come to him at an instant}. 


If Ferrar described the Papacy as Antichrist®, King James would have, rather, the 
devil than Sir Edwyn Sandys. But if Sir Edwyn was super-devil, Ferrar, tempore 
this regal dictum, was surely, if anyone, the super-devil’s disciple. Yet he made a 
deep impression on the unbiassed members, like Bishop Williams, of the Privy 
Council, and even King James himself, “that excellent judge of wit” (which meant, 
in Jacobean times, quick, imaginatively intellectual resilience), was won, as we have 
seen, in the very climax of sabotagement, and “‘in these very words”: “ He that drew 
this has a head above all his opposers; *tis a masterpiece indeed; the man has much worth 
in him.” 

Miss Carter, comparing Donne with Bishop Andrewes, might just as well have 
added “or Ferrar.” We give the passage® because it powerfully introduces yet 
another outstanding factor in Ferrar as potential (and one, too, that she has 
stressed )—his singleness of purpose. 


John Donne did not form [she writes] a school of theology, but he stirred men’s hearts... . His 
own heart was possessed with those very thoughts and joys which he laboured to distil into others; 
a preacher in earnest, weeping sometimes for his auditory, sometimes with them; always preaching 
to himself, like an angel from a cloud, but in none; carrying some, as St. Paul was, to heaven in 
holy raptures, and enticing others by a sacred art and courtship to amend their lives. . .and all this 
with a most particular grace and an inexpressible addition of comeliness‘. 


We need not labour further the ineffable force of such interplay for ascendency 
of prevailing powers, except to exhibit solemnly (before dropping them, too, into 
the enchanted, enchanting cauldron), his confident modesty, his impressive reserve, 
his perfect discretion—this virtuous series from the left hand, as it were, with the 
incantation, “Be substantially great in thyself, and more than thou appearest unto 
others; and let the world be deceived in thee, as they are in the light of Heaven®”: 


1 Life, by John Ferrar; Two Lives, p. 93. 2 Cf. p. 507. 8 Life of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 88. 
* Cf. Izaak Walton’s Life of Donne. 5 Sir Thomas Browne, Letter to a Friend. 
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next from the more active, right hand his practical sense of bed-rock principle, and 
justice; and his vigorous and dauntless loyalty to these. 

Even in his comings-short, since these were so piously conservative, he was 
cut-out to prevail upon the contemporary business man and upon the generality of 
administrator types with their ‘respectable’ indifference to a distinguished philosophy 
of life; “‘he had all the making,”’ as Miss Carter has admirably said, 
of an excellent man of business; he was acute, clear-headed, prompt, observant, with a gift of organiza- 
tion and a great power of adopting and assimilating new ideas, whenever his respect for precedent did 
not come in the way [our italics]....His practical law-abiding spirit is shown in his religion. He was 
thoroughly English, a dutiful son of the Reformed Church as it was understood by the school of 


Andrewes. In this way of thinking he had always been brought up, and his mind took the mould 
and kept it. [Yet] he was not insular’. 


At the close of the previous chapter, we have saluted, in Barnabas Oley, his 
pietas—a Roman, an effective piety; it is this above all that we honour in Ferrar. 
To this collocation of person, time, and place (with, we must emphasize in Ferrar’s 
case, a marked narrowing in the sphere and nature of his efficacy) we would natur- 
ally add George Herbert, if a recent publication had given us no other special 
reason for doing so. For, in the Hulsean Lectures delivered by Dean Inge from the 
University pulpit early in 1926, and published since in book form as the Platonic 
Tradition in English Literature, we are supplied with excellent reason for working 
Herbert into our thematic close, where it resumes, in essence, the fourth movement, 
“Little Gidding,” of our Ferrar symphony. — 

We must first cast back, though, to Ferrar’s death-bed, and then to the literary 
activities of the Ferrar-Herbert-Oley circle. 

In the Preface to his Memoirs of Ferrar, Peckard alludes to a manuscript life of 
Ferrar “written out for and prepared for the press...” by the Rev. Mr Francis 
Peck. 

This work was actually entitled The complete Church of England Man exemplefied in the 
holy Life of Mr. N. Ferrar. 

This claiming title is inferentially approved by the Dean of St Paul’s; for ““Short- 
house is not far wrong,”’ quoth Inge, “‘when he says that men like Herbert and 
Nicholas Ferrar are the true founders of the Church of England.” 

We have heard uncompromising statements, with a severity of language he rarely 
permitted himself, of Ferrar’s attitude to Rome; but we have not yet heard his 
brother’s record of his death-bed utterances about the Church of England. 


He often would exhort the family, that they should stedfastly and constantly adhere to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, and to continue in the good old way and in those they had been taught out of the word of God... 


1 Life of Nicholas Ferrar, pp. 273-4. 
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Sor it was the true, right good way to heaven; that they should find oppositions and means used by those that 

they did not expect tt from [how singularly apposite, to-day!] to withdraw them, to hinder, to divert them. 
But, said he, I forewarn you to be constant, to be stedfast in the good old way. 

At two extremes, two facets of this ‘way’ reflect from Herbert’s The Country Parson 
the Ferrar ethos at Little Gidding. 

“The country parson,” says Herbert, “‘s full of all knowledge, and condescends 
even to the knowledge of tillage and pasturage". . . because people by what they 
understand are best led to what they understand not.” 

And, asserting that there have been other revelations, “God in all ages hath had 
His servants, to whom he hath revealed his truth . . . and that as one Country doth 
not bear all things, that there may be a commerce, so neither hath God opened or 
will open all to one, that there may be a traffic in knowledge between the servants 
of God for the planting of love and humility.” 

To these quotations, which give the measure of Herbert’s—or Ferrar’s—sym- 
pathetic ranging, and to suggest how remote their spirits were from Rome, we must 
add the reminder that Sir Edwyn Sandys had published in 1599 “‘a work of great 
toleration to every religious sect,” his famous Europae Speculum; that his liberality 
was more secularly shown in 1603, when he took the chair of a committee to 
consider a bill to advocate what amounted to free trade; and, in practical proof of 
his attitude to “schism,” that, as assistant treasurer of the Virginia Company, 
“he warmly supported the request of the Leyden exiles [the Pilgrim Fathers] to settle 
on the Company’s lands,” and further, “addressed a letter to Robinson expressing. 
satisfaction with the ‘Seven articles,’ in which the exiles stated their political views.” 


We can now give dynamic release to Dean Inge’s statement, having tautened its 
springs to our own particular turning: 

In George Herbert we have the typically Anglican poet, though some non-Anglicans, like Baxter, 
may find that “next the scripture poems there are none so savoury to me as Mr. George Herbert’s. 
Herbert speaks of God like a man that really believes in God, and whose business in the world 
is most with God; heart-work and heaven-work make up his book.” He is a typical Anglican because, 
like the best Anglican clergyman, he is the layman’s friend and counsellor. His unworldliness is 
of that noble sort which is based on knowledge of the world, not of that unattractive sort which 
is based on ignorance of the world. A complete cleric would not have owned that— 

“A little glory, mixed with humbleness, 
Cures both a fever and lethargicness.” 
Shorthouse is not far wrong when he says that men like Herbert and Nicholas Ferrar are the true Sounders 
of the Church of England?. Refinement, good taste, culture and reserve, with a foundation of devout 
feeling and pure living, are the qualities which we recognize as belonging to this type. 


There is a footnote about Oley to pages 212-13 of Peckard’s Memoirs, which 
states: “The Editor is in possession of two letters from Dr Byng to Mr. N. Ferrar, 


1 Cf., a century later, the Rev. John Lawrence (Vol. I, Chap. v, pp. 227-— - 2 Our italics. 
PP 7-9 
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in recommendation of Mr. B. Oley, requesting Mr. Ferrar’s protection and interest 
that Mr. Oley [B.A. 1621] might be elected into a Fellowship of Clare Hall; the 
first dated Oct. 15, 1623: the second .. . Oct. 22.”” (Oley became Fellow 28 Nov., 
M.A. 1625.) 

Peckard quotes from Barwick’s Life: “Mr. Oley [etc.]... were some of those 
great and good men who with incomparable sanctity of life have adorned this worst 
age, altogether worthy of a better.”’ Oley’s recollection of Ferrar are to be found 
in his Life of George Herbert, published in preface to the first edition of The Country 
Parson, 1652. 

The trio Ferrar, Herbert, Oley, became partie carrée by a sort of spiritual co- 
option of Dr Thomas Jackson’, “a very learned Divine,” who became President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1630, then chaplain to the king, and finally 
Dean, in 1638, of Peterborough. “He had a strong judgement,” Peckard informs 
us, ‘“‘and wrote with great vigour against the Church of Rome?. In this capacity, 
Mr. Oley declares, that no one is so convincing and demonstrative as Dr. Jackson. 
He was a man of a blameless life, studious, humble, charitable and pious; and he 
was extremely beloved by all, except the rigid Calvinists, who considered him as an 
Arminian’.”’ 

That these four were deeply interested in a work undertaken by Ferrar in 1632— 
the translation from Italian into English of the Hundred and Ten Considerations, Gc. 
of John Valdesso—is easily to be understood in the light of the above quotations from 
Herbert and from Dr Inge—speaking of which translation, and of the affectionate 
friendship between the four of them, Oley records that “‘though Valdesso differed 
in some points from them all, yet they all so agreed in him, as that Master Ferrar 
translated him. ... Master Herbert commented on him, and commended him to 
use: and Dr. Jackson allowed him for the press.” 

(It was “Mr Barn. Oley,” it may here be added, who published, at London in 
1635, Herbert’s Priest to the Temple or Country Parson’s Character.) 

The initiative taken by Ferrar in what may almost, therefore, be hailed as a 
unanimous manifesto requires some slight halt here to learn about Valdesso. 

The following account “stands upon the authority, and is nearly in the words 
of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar*.”’ 

1 Mayor (pp. 303-4) quotes from two letters of Hammond, written (1650-3) after the Civil War, when 
Oley, ejected, was in exile: “[I] can satisfy you that the rich man that desired to print Dr. J(ackson)s 
works was Mr. Nettleton of University College, and the Cambridge man that solicited it, Mr. Oley of Clare 
Hall, who lives in the North (cf. p. 383) privately, near the place of I[ady] Savil’s demolished habitation”’; 
and, ‘Mr. Oley is living, and, I think, now in L(ondon) but I know not where.” In the same note Oley 
is described as ‘“‘a most laborious tutor at Clare at the outbreak of the civil war.” 


2 Cf, Ferrar to Lenton, p. 507: “‘he did as verily believe the pope to be antichrist as any article of his faith.” 
3 Peckard, Memoirs, p. 209. 4 Ibid. pp. 215-16. 
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John Valdeffo was a Spaniard of great learning and virtue, much valued by Charles 5, whom he 
had attended in all his wars. When he was grown old, and weary both of war and of the world, he 
took a proper opportunity to declare to the Emperor his refolution to decline the military fervice, 
and betake himfelf to a quiet contemplative life, becaufe, he faid, there ought to be fome vacancy 
of time between Fighting and Dying. 

It happened that at that time the Emperor himfelf had made, though not publickly declared the 
fame refolution. He therefore defired Valdeffo to confider well what he had faid, and conceal his 
purpofe till they might have opportunity for a friendly difcourse about it. This opportunity foon 
offered, and after a pious and free difcourfe together, they agreed that on a certain day they would 
publickly receive the Sacrament. At which time the Emperor appointed an eloquent Friar to preach 
on the Contempt of the world, and the happinefs of a quiet, contemplative Life. 

After Sermon the Emperor declared openly that the Preacher had begotten in him a refolution 
to lay down his dignities, to forfake the world, and betake himfelf to a Monaftic life. And he pre- 
tended that he had alfo perfuaded John Valdeffo to do the like. Not long after, they carried their 
refolutions into execution. 


To this we may add, from Ferrar’s translation of the Italian editor’s preface, the 
following : 


John Valdesso was by nation a Spaniard, of noble kindred, of honourable degree, and a resplendent 
chevalier of the Emperour?, but a much more honourable and resplendent chevalier of Christ. True 
it is he did not much follow the Court after Christ had revealed Himself to him, but abode in Italy,... 
where, with the sweetnesse of his doctrine and sanctity of his life, he gained many disciples unto 
Christ; and especially among the gentlemen and cavaliers, and some ladies; he was. . . praiseworthy 
in all kinds of praise; it seemed that he was appointed by God for a teacher and pastour of noble 
and illustrious personages; although he was of such benignitie and charity that he accounted himself 
debtour of his talent to every mean and rude person, and became all things to all men that he might 
gain all to Christ. And not this alone, but he gave light to some of the most famous preachers of 
Ttalys ines? 


“Among the distinguished persons who gathered round Valdes,” writes Miss 
Carter, “in his Neapolitan retreat, we find the names of Bernardino Ochino, the 
great Capuchin preacher, and Peter Martyr Vermiglio, afterwards Dean of Christ 
Church, of Marc Antonio Flaminio, of Giulio Gonzaga, and Vittoria Colonna, the 
friend of Michael Angelo. . . .” 

Valdesso has been called a Protestant, and some of those who came under his in- 
fluence, notably Ochino and Vermiglio, afterwards left Italy and openly joined 
the reformers; but he himself never separated from Rome. 

A letter? has been preserved, written soon after his death in 1540, which shows 
how highly his friends regarded him: 


“Tf you were now at the window of that turret so often praised by us,” wrote Jacomo Bonfadio 
to his friend Monsignor Carnesecchi‘, secretary to Clement VILI., “while the eyes were cast by turns 
all round those sunny gardens, and then stretched along the spacious bosom of that shining sea [the 
Bay of Naples], a thousand vital spirits would multiply about the heart. I remember your lordship 


1 “He was Chamberlain to Pope Adrian VI., and brother to Alonzo de Valdés, Latin Secretary to the 
Emperor Charles V.—See ‘Life of Valdés,’ by Benjamin Wiffen, Esq.” Life of Nicholas Ferrar, ed. Carter, 
p- 208. 

2 Quoted, zb7d. p. 208. 3 Ibid. pp. 209, 210. 

* “Carnesecchi was burnt by the Holy Office on suspicion of heresy, in 1567.” 
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said many times before leaving, that you wished to return, and as often invited me there. May it 
please God that we may return. Yet, thinking on the other side, where shall we go now that Signor 
Valdés is dead? This truly has been a great loss for us and the world, for Signor Valdés was one of 
the rare men of Europe, and those writings he has left on the Epistles of Paul and the Psalms of David 
most amply show it. He was, without doubt, in his actions, his speech, and in all his conduct, a 
perfect man. With a particle of his soul he governed his frail and spare body; with the larger part, 
and with his pure understanding, as though almost out of the body, he was always raised in the 
contemplation of truth and of divine things.” 


To all this, we may add, from Peckard, that “Valdesso attacked with success 
many of the corruptions of the Church of Rome.” And then, most interestingly in 
respect of what (cf. Chap. IV, Vol. I) we might almost call a Clare traditional 
tendency: 

By some, Valdesso was thought to lean too much to the doctrines of the Unitarians....And this 
circumstance, I suppose, may account for a passage in Mr. Geo. Herbert’s letter to Mr. N. Ferrar 
concerning his translation...which he earnestly desires may be published, notwithstanding some 
things which he does not approve. Mr. G. Herbert was a conscientious Trinitarian; but being of a 


liberal mind, overlooked speculative differences in opinion, to promote the general interest of 
Religion.... 


Here Herbert was living up to his Country Parson’s standards. No doubt, too, 
an aroma of compromise with foregone luxurious desire and high ambitions! stole 
up to mirage for him the image of the courtly old ascete in his exotic setting. But 
the first of the “three eminent things” which justified, for Herbert, his desire that 
Ferrar’s work should forthwith be published—was this: ‘“‘First, that God in the midst 
of Popery should open the eyes of one to understand and express so clearly and 
excellently the intent of the Gospel... a thing strangely buried and darkened by 
the Adversaries, and their great stumbling block.” 

Having said so much, we may prepare to take our leave of what is, to us, the 
essence of Ferrar the Little Giddingite, priest of a Herbert’s? Temple, by bringing 
together two passages from successive sermons? in Dean Inge’s Hulsean series: 


The history of the Church is not very encouraging to those who hope for much from organised 
religion... .After Constantine, there is not much that is not humiliating... .It is the story of a cor- 
poration growing rich and powerful, not of a spiritual leaven gradually leavening the whole 
lump. 

The true apostolical succession... has never failed and never will. But the record of Christian 
institutionalism is one of the darkest chapters in history. An institution is bound to aim at that kind 


1 Peckard footnotes (p. 208): “‘Mr. Geo. Herbert. . . brother to the celebrated Ld. Herbert of Cherbury. . . 
was born at Montgomery Castle [etc.]...In 1619, he was chosen Orator of the [Cambridge] University, 
which office he held eight years; in which time he made himself perfect master of the Italian, Spanish, and 
French languages, being in hopes to obtain the place of Secretary of State [another alluring might-have- 
been], as he was highly esteemed by the King, and most eminent nobility. But his hopes of preferment at 
court failing on the death of the D. of Richmond and the Marquis of Hamilton (two distinguished friends 
of Nicholas Ferrar) he took orders... .” 

2 “ As might be supposed,” writes Herbert’s biographer (Hyde), of The Country Parson, “he has something 
to say of the academic species, with which he had reason to be familiar.” 

3 Cf. The Cambridge Review for Jan. 22 and Jan. 29, 1926. 
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of success which our Lord told his disciples neither to expect nor to desire. Its statesmen are judged 
by the power which they enable their Church to exercise, by the prestige which surrounds its officers, 
by the influence, above all, which it exerts on secular politics. An ecclesiastical institution, having 
no material force at its back, lives partly by exploiting the credulity of the vulgar, and partly by 
making unholy alliances. As might be expected, it generally attaches itself to a political party just 
when that party is beginning to abuse its power, and when, as Frederick the Great said, it needs a 
few pedants to justify its depredations. The few moral and humanitarian reforms which may justly 
be set to the credit of organised religion have been, I think, mainly the work of sectarians... . ; 

My whole object in these lectures is to vindicate the existence of a third tradition in our religious 
and theological life, besides the two which are most conveniently designated as Catholic and Pro- 
testant. In this third tradition I find our chief promise for the future. It has, perhaps, been chiefly 
handed on by laymen and by free lances out of touch with ecclesiasticism. In this lecture I have 
shown how much we in England owe to our great poets. There has always been a rich vein of idealism 
in the English character, which is often missed by foreigners whose eyes are fixed on our perhaps 
transient success in empire-building and money-making.... 

New outpourings of the Spirit come rather to poets than to theologians}... .Reading poetry is or 
ought to be a severe moral discipline. 


Miss Carter is obviously correct in saying that Ferrar’s “‘own cast of mind was 
mystical and devotional rather than theological.” 

But Ferrar had ever a tendency to become obtuse to what ‘“‘another Welshman, 
belonging to the same [7.e. Herbert’s] school,” Traherne, grasped with so fine an 
ecstasy, and never lost his hold on. A Blake not so much decarbonised as Pasteurised 
_ Traherne, writes Inge, “gives us his creed in prose as follows: ‘The riches of invention 
have made us blind to the riches of nature. The riches of nature are our souls and 
bodies, with all their faculties, senses, and endowments?.’” 

It is difficult to imagine an imaginary conversation between Ferrar and Blake. 
As in access to Dr Johnson, there would need to be a winsome intermediary—say 
Traherne? We prefer the aesthetic saint to the ascetic one. 

Speaking of the “hymns sung at Gidding, and recorded in the ‘Proceeding of the 
Little Academy,’” Skipton greets their young author Richard Ferrar as “the poet 
of the family.” He continues?: 


And among these songs, too, appears a fine translation of Jacopone’s hymn—Cur mundus militat 
sub vand gloria: 
“Why doth this world contend 
For glorious vanity? 
Whose wealth so subject is 
To mutability.” 


* Cf. William Blake, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. ‘‘The ancient poets animated all sensible objects 
with gods or geniuses, calling them by the names and adorning them with the properties of woods, rivers, 
mountains, lakes, cities, nations, and whatever their enlarged and numerous senses could perceive and 
particularly they studied the genius of each city and country, placing it under its mental deity, till 
a system was formed, which some took advantage of and enslaved the vulgar by attempting to realise or 
abstract the mental deities from their objects. Thus began priesthood. Choosing forms of worship from 
poetic tales. And at length they pronounced that the gods had ordered such things. Thus men forgot that all 
deities reside in the human breast.” 

2 The italics are ours. 3 Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 109. 
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More than one translator has attempted this feat, but none so successfully. The Gidding version 
takes nine of the original ten verses, and obtains a more effective ending by a slight inversion of their 
order. Its literary polish and its fidelity to the original in sense and rhythm mark it as the work of 
a fastidious scholar, and when one considers how exactly it expresses his view of life, there need be 
little hesitation in attributing it to Nicholas Ferrar. 


We doubt, however, if Ferrar would have made a poet. Four consecutive verses 
(7-10) of this particular translation buttonhole the unwary with a galumphing 
bathos that almost obtains from us the desired reply: 


. Where now is Solomon Or gentle Jonathan 
Sometime in royalty? So praised for friendliness? 
Or Samson with his great Or fairest Absalom 
Invincibility? So rare in comeliness? 
Where now is Cesar gone Say now where Tully is 
Highest in authority? Clearest in eloquence? 
Or Dives with his fare Or Aristotle, fled 
And sumptuosity? With his intelligence? 


The bringing in of yet another member of Clare Hall (Gunning) will justify us 
in making brief reference to another of Ferrar’s translations, The Temperate Man, 
completed after Herbert’s death, and made up of three treatises “‘On the right way 
of preserving life and health, together with soundness of the sense, judgement, and 
memory unto extream old age.’ Of these works, two are Herbert’s renderings 
from the Italian of the famous old sanitarian, ‘““Lodowick Cornaro, a noble 
gentleman of Venice,” and of another “famous Italian’’: the first is Ferrar’s version 
of the Hygzeasticon (1613) of a Louvain Jesuit, Leonard Lessius. 


Complimentary verses, in the fashion of the day, are prefixed to the little book, written by young 
Cambridge friends of the Ferrars, some of whom became noted men in their day....Richard 
Crashaw, still an undergraduate at Pembroke... Barnabas Oley, afterwards well-known as the editor 
of The Country Parson, a Fellow and tutor of Clare; and Peter Gunning?, the future Bishop of Ely, 
then a youth of twenty, who had just taken his degree....Ferrar’s preface bears witness that the 
severe rules prescribed in these treatises spurred on his little community to greater austerities. . .*. 


R. C[rashaw] contributes ‘“To the reader, upon this book’s intent’’—beginning: 


Haste hither, reader, wouldst thou see 
Nature her own physician be 


and ending, after a bevy of questionings: 


This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see? 
Haste hither, and thyself be he. 


Oley sends ““To the Translatour”; Gunning, ““To his enemy the Translatour.” 


1 “‘OQddly enough Canon Julian’s monumental Dictionary of Hymnology contains no reference to these trans- 
lations.”” Ibid. p. 109. 

2 Matric. sizar from Clare Hall, 1629; B.A. 1632-3; Fellow of Corpus, 1633-44, ejected; Lady Margaret 
Professor, 1660-1; Regius Professor of Divinity, 1661-74; Master of Corpus Christi, 1661; Master of St John’s, 
1661-9; Bishop of Chichester, 1669~75; Bishop of Ely, 1675-84. (Cf. Vol. I, chap. tv, pp. 149, 151-2, and 
Plates XI and XII.) 3 Life, ed. Carter, pp. 223-4. 
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In his rather ponderously playful, “conceit”-tinged preface (dated Dec. 7, 1633), 
Ferrar declares “‘he has been a witness of the late discovery of a richer mine than 
golden Peru affords . . . we do not well [therefore] ; this day is a day of good tidings, 
and we hold our peace... ,” etc. . 

Having introduced Herbert’s Cornarus, he deprecates the holding undue pre- 
judice against Lessius. 


Neither his own blind zeal, nor the new and dangerous profession of Lessius will (as we hope) 
breed any scandal or discredit to these present works of theirs, nor to the imitators of them, with 
any discreet and sincere Protestants. That they were both Papists, and the one of them a Jesuit, 
is no prejudice to the truth of what they write concerning temperance: in the prosecution whereof 
we ought not only to agree with them, but to seek to advance and excel them, inasmuch as the purity 
of our religion exacts a more perfect endeavouring after all manner of true virtue, than theirs can do. 
We have not therefore judged it meet, either to waive, or to disguise the condition of the authors, 
but rather to give notice thereof; esteeming, that as treacle is made of vipers, so from this very 
poisonous superstition on their parts, an excellent cordial may be extracted, for the benefit of all 
that truly fear God, and sincerely desire to serve Him: who cannot but make a conscience of being 
inferior in the practice of virtue to them over whom they are so much superior in the knowledge of 
the truth.... 

The names of hermits and monks are perhaps offensive to weak minds, that have only heard of 
the late professors thereof, and have not heard, or do not believe the virtue and true holiness of those 
in the primitive times. But since they are not brought in here for proof of any controversial points, 
but only as instances to confirm the virtue and power of temperance, for the conservation of life and 
health; there is so little cause of scandal to the most scrupulous-minded that can be, as it must needs 
be interpreted desire of quarrel and contention in any that shall sound alarm on this ground. And 
for the surer binding of such itching fingers (if any such shall be) to the peace, I have thought it 
not amiss to make use of the decree of that great chancellor of learning, as well as of the law, the 
late Viscount St. Albans, as I find it registered in his Book which he entitles, The History of Life 
and Death. 

Which, serving not only to bear me out in this particular, but summarily ratifying the whole 
business, I have thought fit to prefix as a general approbation; sheltering myself thereby, as upon a 
warrant under the great seal of learning and ingenuity. 

And so I come to the third discourse, which is added to the other, as a banquet of junkets after a 
solid feast. The author thereof was an Italian of great reputation, living in the same age which 
Cornarus did. The change of the time, and the diversity of our fashions, hath necessarily caused 
some alterations and additions in the English translation, to make it more denizen-like. If it give 
any delight, we have as much as we desire: although there is no reason to exclude the hope of 
benefitting.... 


A third and last such work was Of the Instruction of Children im the Christian 
doctrine, by Ludovico Carbone; Ferrar by this intending, as Oley has it in his 
Life of Herbert, “to stir up us ministers to be painful in that excellent labour of the 
Lord, catechising, feeding the lambs of Christ,” [wherefore] “he translated a piece 
of Lud. Carbo, wherein Carbo confesseth, that the heretics (7.¢. protestants) had 
got much advantage by catechising: but the authority at Cambridge suffered not 
that Egyptian jewel to be published.” 
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By courtesy of ‘« The Mariner's Mirror” 
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Design of R. C. Anderson (Clare College, 1902-4, late Editor of The Mariner’s Mirror) 
(Cf. Vol. 1, p. 191, and Plates XIV, XV, XVIII.) 
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FERRAR RELICS AT KINNORDIE, . 
Kirriemuir, Forfarshire (cf. pp. 493-4) 


“PROTESTANT SAINT”? OR USELESS ENTHUSIAST? 


But we are diluting divagation, and must return to ask, with Peckard, whether 
Ferrar the Little Giddingite, ‘“‘the Protestant saint,” “whether fuch a Man can with 
juftice be ftiled An Ufele/s Enthufiaft*?”’ 


Peckard concludes: 


I fhall clofe this defence of Mr. Ferrar’s character with the following extract from Mr. Cowper’s 
incomparable, I had almoft faid divine Poem, entitled, The Ta/k, in which he confiders the retired, 
religious man in a very different light from the Author of the Topographia Britannica. 


He is the Happy man, whofe Life even now 
Shews fomewhat of that happier Life to come. 
Who doom’d to an obfcure, but tranquil ftate 
Is pleas’d with it, and, were he free to choofe, 
Wou’d make his fate his choice. 
The world o’erlooks him in her bufy fearch 
Of objects more illuftrious in her view; 
And, occupied as earneftly as fhe 
Tho’ more fublimely, he o’erlooks the World. 
She fcorns his pleafures, for fhe knows them not; 
He feeks not hers, for he has found them vain. 
Not flothfull he, though feeming unemployed. 
And cenfur’d oft as U/ele/s 
Perhaps the felf-approving haughty World 
Receives advantage from his noifelefs hours 
Of which fhe little dreams. Perhaps fhe owes 
Her Sunfhine and her Rain, her blooming Spring 
And plenteous Harvefts, to the Prayer he makes, 
Thinking for her, who thinks not for herfelf. 

Forgive him then, thou Buftler in concerns 
Of little worth, and Idler in the beft, 
If Author of no Mifchief and fome Good, 
He feek his proper happinefs, by means 
That may advance, but cannot hinder thine. 
Nor tho’ he tread the fecret path of Life, 
Account him an incumbrance on the State, 
Receiving benefits, and rend’ring none. 

The man whofe Virtues are more felt than feen, 
Muft drop indeed the Hope of Public Praife; 
But he may boaft what few who win it can. 
That if his Country ftand not by his fkill, 
At leaft, his follies have not wrought her Fall. 


CowPeErR’s Tafk, B. 6. 





It is not, however, as a happy man, nor as a privately good man, that we are 
considering Ferrar, but as a greatly humane? great man, and as a man of zery great 
potentials; and though we have seen how charitably useful, ¢.g., was Gidding to 


1 “‘Gough’s Topographia Britannica. Huntingdonshire” (Peckard, Memoirs, 253). 
2 In Ferrar’s time the convenient distinction between humane and human had not yet originated—as it 
did from an accident in spelling. 
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its neighbourhood, Ferrar, even in that galére, appears to us to have restricted not 
merely himself and his influence for betterment but the philanthropic scope of his 
community, as well. 

Peckard’s century, the eighteenth, obtained a sort of fatuous mastery of the 
art of “expressing with insufferable complacency,” as someone somewhere put 
it, “the urbanity of a world unnaturally simplified”; and in Peckard’s asking, and 
answering, of his question we see the comfortable, academic Anglican ‘simpleton’ 
of his time dodging aside with habitual adroitness—with a buttoned, a gaitered 
aplomb—from the pool (to his prevarications no doubt a puddle) of real issues. 

The utter uselessness of much of Ferrar’s religiosity at Little Gidding, if dex- 
terously veiled off in the svelte arcanism of a Peckard, is dexterly (never, we grant, 
sinisterly) realm’d and valued in terms of mystical communication by the most part 
of his biographers, more essentially sympathetic—or, rather, sympathological—as 
they have been with his Gidding phase. 

Their complaisance we do not stigmatize “insufferable,” and it is not so much 
“the world” that these biographers have unnaturally simplified as their own position, 
and most useful and responsible imperative, therein. 

Upon the saintly egocentric, as his retreat from “‘Life’’ is glossed, personal devout- 
ness grows, if not into a monomania, at least into a major duty. And so they too, if 
with greater poignancy and less glib point than the Peckards, have consorted and 
do, and will, consort with them in the curious sleight of exalting apologetically. 

To these, then, also the Cowper quotation gives, with a purity they do not 
recognise as meretricious, the distillation of the matter; in an atmosphere diluted 
so thinly that ““Enthusiasm’s” fanatic shadow is all but imperceptible, and morbid 
austerities cannot be discerned to throng with wraiths a “‘useless’’ void. 

If those at Little Gidding accepted under Ferrar “a life of austere usefulness in 
preference to the easier conditions imposed by the world about them!,” they were, 
surely, rather less than more useful for much of their many observances, and even 
for Gidding as it was Peckard’s question is relative to that. 

Still more should it be relevant to what Gidding might have been if the institution 
had been conceived in terms of a high utilitarian bias, as a school for the type of 
administrator for which the country was groaning then—as it still groans: a little 
republic for training, as no one better than Ferrar could have trained them, likely 
young people for a humanely amplitudinous, constructive part in public life. 

Had Ferrar taken from religiosity to give, in this educational sense, to political 
science, Little Gidding might still to-day be a name to conjure with, and we join 
both hands with Ferrar “‘as over’”’ a very different “vast.” 

1 Skipton, Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, p. 87. 
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Had he left London and the immediacies of political life for such ulterior ends, 
it might have been easy to forgive the sanctimonious combination of ominous 
prophecy and laissez-faire with which he watched England welter towards chaos 
from the port-holes of his arklet at Little Gidding, while 


Albion’s coast is sick silent; the American meadows faint. 
Shadows of prophecy shiver along by the lakes and the rivers, and mutter across the ocean}. 


For it is, ultimately, before the then state of England that Peckard’s question and 
the time-consuming ‘offices’ and austerities of Little Gidding should be arraigned— 
or, to take the Cowper quotation first, its arguments be scrutinised. 

Thus Ferrar was sel/f-doomed, not just “‘doomed,”’ to the tranquillities of Little 
Gidding; nor, essentially, was it a question of his avoiding the trivial pleasures of 
‘the World’ but of continuing to shoulder its most pressing obligations. The 
*“concerns” in which he might have “‘bustled’’ were life and death concerns, of in- 
calculable moment, in which he could have rendered inestimable benefits. In these 
his Virtues, showing resplendently, and felt universally, might have stood, again, 
his Country in golden stead, arresting her ever more headlong rush towards the 
brink of Fall. 

We have reproduced verbatim? the “pretty piety” of one point of view—the late 
Dr A. C. Benson’s contribution to the tercentenary celebrations, in July, 1925, at 
Little Gidding. On this occasion, Dr W. L. Mollison, our late Master, also spoke: 


..He [Ferrar] was a Member of Parliament at the age of 30, and had he remained in public life, 

such was his reputation and gifts that he (the speaker) could not help thinking Ferrar would have 
done very much to raise the whole tone of public life. Such was his conscientious manner, and such 
was the respect he commanded that he (the speaker) had always thought it was quite possible. . . that 
[through Ferrar] the Civil War and the Revolution might have been prevented (Applause). He 
believed that Nicholas Ferrar, had he remained in public life, might have become the greatest man 
in the kingdom. (Peterborough and Hunts Standard, July 17, 1925.) 


And that, quite seriously, is our belief, in the light of which his Little Gidding 
phase is, for all its finality, a regrettably long-drawa episode, that cannot but call 

“serious question” Ferrar’s ‘“‘very-greatness.” 

From the most exacting criteria, we hold, Ferrar’s asceticism is delinquent, and 
his retreat can be justified only by his having in some mysteriously fatalistic sense 
overdone himself when serving as Virginia’s Deputy. And even so, so great a person 
in so great occasions must be held to extremist standards—as in the grand SHEETS: 
ness of this, from Sir Thomas Browne: 


It is a brave act of valour to contemn death, but where life is more terrible than death it is 
the truest act of valour to dare to live. 


Ferrar had proved himself in the rarity of such standards-setting, and it is not we 
that demand their application, but. himself essentially that asks it. 
1 William Blake, “‘A Song of Liberty.” 2 Pp. 558-9. 
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But he preferred his bias “to think that we are all asleep in this world,” as Sir 

Thomas Browne has, also, put it: “while,” in the words of doggerel realism: 

This world meantime to the dogs did go. 
For while in vigils and visionary nebulae Ferrar went west, went waste, night- 
mare smokes of schism were haunting his country’s waking sleep, to break forth at 
last in raging flames, in open day. 

In such catastrophe of sanctions, best men are themselves best sanctions; and in 
Ferrar, as we stressed long ago and have stressed repeatedly, the art of reconciling 
had been a sort of second self. 

Only a year after Ferrar’s leaving of public life, the death of the tyrant bigot, 
James I, made way for a sovereign whose sweeter, more malleable temperament 
could not fail to have been influenced far by Ferrar’s exquisite persuasiveness; and 
the attractive quality of his Anglicanism not only would have appealed, but did 
appeal, strongly to the rather romantic devoutness of King Charles. 

In 1642, the King said of the almshouse at Little Gidding: 


I did not think to have seen a thing in this kind, that so well pleaseth me. God’s blessing be 
upon the founders of it! 


But in the great open field of national politics, during a crucial decade, at least, 
Ferrar might well have planted in the royal mind a far more consequential thing. 

To Edward Lenton, his attractive young visitor, Ferrar defended his, and his 
people’s, retirement—“‘they had found divers perplexities, distractions, and almost 
utter ruin, in their callings.” 

A few years later all three kingdoms of Great Britain were found distracted, 
almost to ruin, by the Civil War: it is not, we think and repeat, absurd to contend 
that, had Ferrar remained in public life, not only would that war have been pre- 
vented, but the course of history in the new world, as in the old, been changed. 

For it is on his work actual and intended, and most of all potential, for the new 
world—and Virginia was then, to all intents and purposes, the greater part of North 
America—that we would now, at the last, most willingly dwell. 

The researches we have made, though brief, have yet convinced us that politically 
and educationally his effective idealism is far from having been brought into merited 
relief; Ferrar’s name does not so much as occur in the index to Woodrow Wilson’s 
ten-volume History of the American People, though Bruce, as we have seen, has done 
him a deal of justice, and it is pleasing to find him fondly described in Professor 
N. W. Stephenson’s small, popular, American History as “one of the most lovable 
men in English History.” 

From ‘our’ side, from the British Dominions Year Book?, we take the following, 


? Ginn and Co., 1913. 
* For 1921. The italics are ours. We are indebted to the late Lady Lyell for this reference. 
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A VIRGINIAN RELIGIOUS CUSTOM 
From the Strachey Manuscript 
By courtesy of “Country Life” (cf. issue of April 14th, 1928) 
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THE CHURCH INTERIOR, LEIGHTON 
BROMSWOLD, HUNTS 
As furnished for George Herbert by Nicholas Ferrar 
(Cf. pp. 471-2) 
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A NORTH AMERICAN UTOPIA 


and for Clare men couple, through its last paragraph, the eighteenth-century 
American alumni (cf. Vol. I, chap. Iv, pp. 168-176, Charles Carroll, William 
Allen, and Daniel Dulany) with Ferrar: — 


A recognition of the part played by the non-British elements in the population does not imply that 
the fundamental principles of the American Commonwealth are not closely akin to our own. Nothing 
is more striking in American history than the absolutely predominant part taken by the Anglo-Celtic 
element and their descendants. Dr Page, the late American Ambassador to the court of St James, 
frequently dwelt on this theme. He pointed out that practically all the great names in American 
history and all the leading presidents were of British and Irish descent. Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Alexander, Hamilton, Adams, Paul Jones, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Lee, Longfellow, 
Washington Irving, Emerson, and so on. No student of history can fail to be impressed by the British 
names of America’s great departed. 

Her institutions and civilisation are essentially British. Take the Declaration of Independence and 
its immortal words, they take us right back to the original charter of the old Virginia Company, 
drawn up by Sir Edwin Sandys, Nicholas Ferrar and others, to whom scant justice has. hitherto been 
paid as the true founders of free institutions in America. No Englishman can read Dr Alexander 
Brown’s researches on this subject without emotion. From this and other sources he will realise that 
the founders of the Virginia Company were much more than “merchant adventurers,’ and that they 
did indeed possess the vision of a great English-speaking Commonwealth resting on sure foundations, that 
they risked their lives and fortunes to establish a free popular state in America where the inhabitants were 
to have no governing “‘putt upon them but by their own consente.” 

British law has largely shaped American legal procedure, and who will measure what American 
justice owes to the Temple? Of the original signatories of the Declaration of Independence no fewer 
than five were benchers at the Middle Temple. America’s literature and her whole outlook on life is 
closely intertwined with our own. How great is the similarity between the American and British 
Commonwealth is only realised when their institutions and mode of living are compared with [those 
of | any non-English-speaking nation. 


Ferrar, like his friend Copeland?, or Dr Johnson, may have had the island kind 
of Utopia complex, and we have contended? that the big three of the Virginia 
Company—Shakespeare’s friend Southampton, Ferrar, and old Sir Edwyn Sandys 
—were working in the spirit of Gonzalo in Shakespeare’s Tempest, of whom, we 
further contend, old Sandys was the original. 

It was on nothing short of a Utopian (North) America that we believe, in their inti- 
mate aimings, all three were set, and we further believe that, if evidence were forth- 
coming, Ferrar would be clearly revealed as this new world’s Anglo-Saxon culture- 
hero, in its aspect of sound, free education, “‘in widest commonalty spread”—though 
his aptitude for constitution building may well have been equally remarkable. 

And as we have seen he might have been playing strong young Prospero to 
this great Tempest-continent beyond the seas, at a time when, in the weakly 
strength of frenzy, and with death upon him, he burnt his books—therein, also, how 
like, and un-like, Prospero. 

For Ferrar, as his Gidding days drew in, thought it less than ever, and less and 
less ‘‘a melancholy conceit to think we are all asleep in this world.”’ But the more 


1 Cf. pp. 458-9. 2 Cf. pp. 460-1. 
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this enshrines him at Little Gidding, in the eyes of Other-world idolatry, the more 
and all the more must we reflect that “we are ignorant of the back-parts or lower 
side of his Divinity,” to quote yet once again from Sir Thomas Browne. 


An immense Latin epitaph, composed for Ferrar’s cometary nephew, the younger 
Nicholas, deploys its folds with the voluptuous pomposity of a temple-nurtured 
snake along three pages or thereabouts (pp. 144 f.) of Mayor’s Two Lives—being 
there attributed to Mark Frank, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, and not, as Peckard 
had given it, to Crashaw. That Crashaw, however, composed the lapidary Quietus 
est for our (the elder) Nicholas, seems indisputable—though this tribute was never, 
it appears, engraved upon Ferrar’s tomb-stone at Little Gidding, and the details 
of age and date of death are wanting. 

Let us hedge, for Finis, our ignorance of Ferrar’s ‘lower side,” or perversionising 
subconsciousness, in Skipton’s noble English rendering—cut, as it were, in austere 
cliffs of yew—of Crashaw’s Latin original: 


WHATSOEVER WAS EARTHLY 
(IF AUGHT OF HIM WERE EARTHLY) 
OF NICHOLAS FERRAR 
IS HERE LAID. 


A MAN 
FROM CHILDHOOD EVEN TO THE GRAVE 
OF STRICTEST INNOCENCY 
OF BALANCED JUDGMENT 
OF VIRGINAL PURITY 
OF OLD-WORLD PIETY 
OF DEEP HUMILITY 
WHO 
SHAPEN AT CAMBRIDGE 
AFTER srupins | penracrED BY TRAVEL 
CROWNED BY THE HOLY DIACONATE 
BUILDING UPON THESE A LIFE OF RELIGION 
AND DRAWING AFTER HIM HIS FRIENDS AND FAMILY 





BY FASTING 
BY PRAYER j unceasnve 
BY VIGILS 
IMPROVED HIS DAYS AND NIGHTS 
MORE AKIN TO ANGELS THAN TO MEN 
TOO SOON ALAS FOR US 
IN LIGHT ETERNAL 
HE FINISHED HIS COURSE 
THUS BROUGHT NIGH TO THE ANGELS 
AND TO GOD. 


F course, in these States, for both man and woman, we must entirely recast the types 
of highest personality from what the oriental, feudal, ecclesiastical worlds bequeath us, 
and which yet possess the imaginative and esthetic fields of the United States, pictorial 
and melodramatic, not without use as studies, but making sad work, and forming a 
strange anachronism upon the scenes and exigencies around us. Of course, the old undying 
elements remain. The task 1s, to successfully adjust them to new combinations, our own days. 
Nor is this so incredible. I can concewe a community, to-day and here, in which, on a sufficient 
scale, the perfect personalities, without noise meet; say in some pleasant western settlement or 
town, where a couple of hundred best men and women, of ordinary worldly status, have by luck 
been drawn together, with nothing extra of genius or wealth, but virtuous, chaste, industrious, 
cheerful, resolute, friendly and devout. I can conceive such a community organised in running 
order, powers judiciously delegated—farming, building, trade, courts, mazls, schools, elections, 
all attended to ; and then the rest of life, the main thing, freely branching and blossoming in each 
individual, and bearing golden fruit. I can see there, in every young and old man, after his kind, 
and in every woman after hers, a true personality, developed, exercised proportionately in body, 
mind, and spirit. I can imagine this case as one not necessarily rare or difficult, but in buoyant 
accordance with the municipal and general requirements of our times. And I can realise in tt the 
culmination of something better than any stereotyped éclat of history or poems. Perhaps unsung, 
undramatised, unput in essays or biographies—perhaps even some such community already exists, 
wn Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, or somewhere, practically fulfilling itself, and thus outvying, in 
cheapest vulgar life, all that has been hitherto shown in best rdeal pictures. 

In short, and to sum up, America, betaking herself to formative action (as it 1s about time 
for more solid achievement, and less windy promise), must, for her purposes, cease to recognise 
a theory of character grown of feudal aristocracies, or formed by merely literary standards, or 
from any ultramarine full-dress formulas of culture, polish, caste, etc., and must sternly pro- 
mulgate her own new standard, yet old enough, and accepting the old, the perennial elements, 
and combining them into groups, unities, appropriate to the modern, the democratic, the west, 
and to the practical occasions and needs of our own cities, and of the agricultural regions. Ever 
the most precious in the common. Ever the fresh breeze of field, or hill or lake, 1s.more than any 
palpitation of fans, though of tvory, and redolent with perfume; and the air is more than the 
costliest perfumes. 


And now, for fear of mistake, we may not intermit to beg our absolution from all that 
genuinely ts, or goes along with, even Culture. Pardon us, venerable shade! if we have seemed 
to speak lightly of your office. The whole civilisation of the earth, we know, is yours, with all 
the glory and the light thereof. It 1s, indeed, in your own spirit, and seeking to tally the loftiest 
teachings of tt, that we aim these poor utterances. For you, too, mighty minister! know that 
there 2s something greater than you, namely, the fresh, eternal qualities of Being. From them, 
and by them, as you, at your best, we too evoke the last, the needed help, to vitalise our country 
and our days. Thus we pronounce not so much against the principle of culture; we only supervise 
it, and promulgate along with it, as deep, perhaps a deeper, principle. As we have shown the 
New World including in itself the all-levelling aggregate of democracy, we show it also including 
the all-varted, all-permitting, all-free theorem of individuality, and erecting therefor a lofty and 
hatherto unoccupied framework or platform, broad enough for all, eligible to every farmer and 
mechantc—to the female equally with the male—a towering selfhood, not physically perfect only 
—not satisfied with the mere mind’s and learning’s stores, but religious, possessing the idea of 
the infinite (rudder and compass sure amid this troublous voyage, o’er darkest, wildest wave, 
through stormiest wind, of man’s or nation’s progress)—realising, above the rest, that known 
humanity, in deepest sense, 1s fair adhesion to itself, for purposes beyond—and that, finally, the 
personality of mortal life 1s most important with reference to the immortal, the unknown, the 
spiritual, the only permanently real, which, as the ocean waits for and receives the rivers, waits 
for us each and all. 


Walt Whitman, Democratic Vistas 




















AT THE OPENING OF THE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 
ARMISTICE DAY, 1924 


The Earl of Balfour, K.G.,O.M., Chancellor of Cambridge University 

and Visitor of the College; Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, the architect; 

Colonel Barham, donor of the Barham staircase-block (cf. Vol. 1, 

Chap. 1, Plates XXIII-XXV), and the late Master of Clare, 
Dr W. L. Mollison 





THE SEXCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, JULY 13, 1926 


H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascel!es, and Viscount Lascelles, 
received by Dr W. L. Mollison, late Master of Clare, and the Fellows 
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THE SEXCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, JULY 13, 1926 


Arrival of H.R.H. Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles 
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“THE WEEPING TEXTURES OF ROMANCE” 
From the Cambridge Almanac, ca. 1860 





THE SEXCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, JULY 13, 1926 


H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscount Lascelles, the late Master, Dr W. L. Mollison, 
and the new Master, Mr G. H. A. Wilson 
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PART I 


AMUSEMENTS BEFORE 1860 


The organised athletics which loom so large in any consideration of the activities 
of a modern university had scarcely become noticeable at a time even so little 
distant as sixty years ago. The query comes at once into mind: what pursuits (if any) 
were the recreation of university students during the bulk of the years during which 
Cambridge and Clare have existed ? 

The working times, the type of people in residence, their age and their object in 

coming up; these and similar considerations must bear very closely upon the views 

we have of the leisure hours of the University. It is rather hard to recognise that for 
almost two hundred years after the foundation of our College the greater part of our 
members were monks. The universities were in those times the chief source of supply 
for the ecclesiastical profession, and from them the Church was chiefly recruited. 
Here lay the chief means of preferment and here came to study, from all the great 
monasteries in the district, monks of all ages and all orders. They were frequently 
men of advanced clerical accomplishment when they came up and they utilised the 
college libraries by working in them after the manner of research workers. We may 
presume that these students were too jealous of learning or of clerical advancement, 
or perhaps too closely under the thumb of Holy Mother Church to have followed at 
all generally the amusements of the laity. Despite their seclusion (they were secluded 
from the outer world though they slept three and four together in one room with 
their tutor), even these monks may have reckoned as “‘bank-holidays”’ the not in- 
frequent occasions when the townsfolk attacked them, and shins and pates were 
merrily broken in the skirmishes which took place in streets and courts. 

However, by 1500 the custom had become established of sending up to the Uni- 
versity the sons of the somewhat wealthier “‘county’’ families—rather for purposes of 
general than of particular education. There were still here numbers of sons of the 
rural clergy and poorer scholars seeking distinction in letters. The average age for 
admission was much lower then than now, being probably about 15 years. This fact 
apart, the social constitution of University and College must have been then more 
or less what it now is. All the efforts of the authorities could not dissuade this new 
type of student from the games and amusements of the populace; and long indeed 
is the list of university statutes restricting his unacademic activities. 

So early as 1245 and 1270 decrees had been made prohibiting tilting and 
jousting in Cambridge, but the real flood of prohibitions came later. In 1549 
fencing-schools and dicing taverns were forbidden, dice were quite prohibited and 
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card-playing was restricted to Christmas; sword-fighting and dancing and the game 
of “‘scuta’”? were stopped. This was echoed by a decree drawn up in 1558 which 
prohibited the playing of dice, cards or chess in any tavern or inn or anywhere save 
in college. For some obscure reason, in 1571, bathing or swimming in any piece of 
water whatever was strictly forbidden—whether it had to do with the dangers of 
drowning or the likelihood of spreading the plague we do not know. 

Early football we refer to in Part II of this chapter; it was banned save in the 
college court itself in the year 1580. In the following year the University showed 
its disapproval of bear-baiting by sending a proctor and bedell to Chesterton to stop 
a baiting on a Sunday in sermon-time. However, the town-constables sided with 
the bear-ward, and the bedell was thrust upon the “Beare,” “in such sort that he 
could hardly kepe himself from hurt.” | 

Specific edicts against bull-baiting were published in 1595, 1604, 1610 and 1633, 
a circumstance pointing to the considerable popularity of the sport, which in the 
edict of 1595 was coupled with bear-baiting, nine-holes and bowling for strict pro- 
hibition. 

Under James I, besides bull-baiting, plays in English were forbidden, as well as 
“loggats”’ (a game like skittles) and, once more, ‘“‘nine-holes,”’ which resembled 
bagatelle. At this time, as at most others, excessive drinking was not encouraged, 
but with the topers were then classed people who had taken to tobacco. 

Shooting and hunting clearly had their faithful adherents—so ardent, indeed, as 
to provoke, in 1577, the following decree: 

Whereas of late great destruction of dove-houses hath fortuned, by the lewde and wilful wantonness 
of some persons using stone-boes, and much pewter vessell hath been consumed and molten for the 


mayntainance of pellets, and great hurt done in Glasse of Churches, Chapels and College Halls... 
YT IS ORDERED, DEFYNED AND DECREED. ..that no scholar. ..shall shoute or use any stone boe, . . .etc. 


Again in 1606 shooting with guns, cross-bows, or stone-bows and keeping grey- 
hounds were forbidden, as likewise the “odious and loathsome synne of Drunckennes.” 

Somehow or other, just as we should expect, the undergraduate evaded every 
regulation, and from time to time keepers of illicit gaming-houses appeared before 
the Vice-Chancellor. It was, for instance, objected to an application for a licence 
that one Robinson had kept on the Gogmagog Hills for five years past a gaming 
establishment, “‘to the great enticement and provocation of scholars to lay aside their 
studies and be dissolute and disorderly.” 

Seldom indeed were amusements encouraged, but Elizabeth, during the decay of 
archery in England, enjoined the use and practice of the bow, with a grand parade 
on Whit-Monday before the Vice-Chancellor or his representatives. 

The more recent parallel to all these edicts is to be found in the prohibition of 
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pigeon-shooting in 1841 and in the same year an order forbidding students “to resort 
to, or have any connection with any professed teacher of the art of boxing.” As from 
such-like rules we size up old-time students and their mentors, the future may leer 
at us from, ¢.g., the gramophone and motor-car restrictions of our own dear decades. 

Chastened a little by this reflection, let us essay a picture not too disorderly or 
unscholarly of the Elizabethan student. In many ways the student of the period 
1550 to 1640 lived in a golden age, when a reasonable balance was preserved be- 
tween work and amusement and between physical and mental recreation. The 
mental recreations were grouped about the tradition of acting and writing plays. 

The terms of those times were long, and the lack of travelling facilities caused the 
majority of students to stay up through the two successive short vacations. The 
Christmas holiday was seized upon, quite naturally for sufficiently intensive merry- 
making, and for feasting copious enough to compensate for the long year of close 
work and plain fare. The Christmas festivities had not only the consent but the 
whole-hearted assistance of the College authorities, who generally elected some 
junior Fellow to the position of master of ceremonies. The plays gave a focus to such 
holiday-making; while frequently classical, they were quite often written as 
well as produced by members of the College. Such broad-minded and humanistic 
methods formed educational practice of the greatest value. The Puritanism which 
overswept England after the Reformation as it grew in strength eventually killed 
the college play-acting, and in doing so slew possibly our greatest cultural asset. 
In no other amusements of the time were the arts developed—the bull- and bear- 
baitings, loggats, scuta and nine-holes, even shooting with stone-bows, being none 
of them refined pursuits. 

The plays, however, were often the occasion of the boiling over of inter-college 
feuds which simmered through the year, and the nature of such ebullitions can be 
seen from the following extracts+ from college accounts: 

St John’s, 1578-9: “for nettes to hange before the windowes of ye Halle, 6s.” 

Trinity, 1582-3: “for lv foot of newe glasse in the hall after the playes, 28s.” 

Trinity, 1598-9: “given to those that watched ye glasse windowes one [sic] the 
Comodie night, 6s.” 

In 1609-10 occurred the famous culminating “riot at the Great Gate of Trinity,” 
when the club-armed Johnians, despite staves and links and showers of stones, drove 
all the Trinity stage-keepers back from Great Gate to refuge behind staircase portals. 

In those days many a Clare club broke a King’s head, and many a missile from 
King’s crashed through Clare hall-windows at our Christmas plays. Of the plays 
acted in Clare we know for certain only two, both written by Ruggle, a Fellow of 

1 College Plays, G. C. Moore Smith. Camb. Univ. Press, 1923. 
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the College, and both satirical. The earlier, Club Law, described in Chapter v 
(Vol. I), was written in English and suggests by its rough abuse of the townsfolk that 
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James I, in prohibiting, a few years later, all plays in English, was acting less from his 
dislike of English than from his desire to abate the fomentation of riots and bad feeling 
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between town and gown. Ruggle’s other play was in Latin and described “a lawyer 
foole, who Ignoramus christened was.” Though excessively long, it was an enormous 
success, whether judged by the King’s determination to see it played again or by the 
host of counter-attacks which it provoked from all the haunts of the legal profession. 

The plays, important as they were, did not supply all the vacation’s light relief. The 
town had professional waits, and small independent groups of entertainers existed 
who would give performances in college halls. Strolling players came frequently to 
the town, no doubt, despite prohibitions occasionally made for fear of the plague or 
for fear of conflict, whether with the townsfolk or between the colleges themselves. 

The disturbances and riotings which seem to have played so large a part in 
University life up till comparatively recent times doubtless ranked as “amusement” 
for many a hefty student, and they figured importantly in the lives of all. We are 
apt, at this distance, to attribute such riotings to mere hooliganism and ungoverned 
raw temper. It is more than likely that high spirits and the love of a fight for its own 
sake often began the smaller disturbances. However, genuine bad feeling un- 
doubtedly existed for centuries between town and gown, both here and at Oxford. 
So early as 1209, and again in 1240, Oxford scholars came here because of dis- 
turbances at Oxford, and in 1249 many of our people took refuge there from frays 
at Cambridge. Following the memorable rioting of 1260, which began with an 
affray between north-country and south-country students and which ended in 
sixteen townsfolk being hanged, many peaceable scholars from both Universities 
settled at Northampton, to study in quiet. They returned, however, in 1264. 

The riot of 1322 showed how bitterly the University and town had split. A large 
party of townsmen and other riotous persons, under the command of the mayor and 
bailiffs, and acting in the name and under the ensign of the Corporation, attacked and 
spoiled the colleges, hostels and inns, assaulted the scholars, maimed some and 
imprisoned others, and committed other great devastation. The affrays in the early 
years of the reign of Henry V were extremely frequent, and in 1420 the Mayor was 
convicted of having by all means encouraged and even begun them, and was ex- 
communicated. Not by any means, however, was the fault always with the town— 
the Vice-Chancellor seems in all reigns to have attempted to increase his large 
powers over the town in manners grossly unjustifiable, and the records dealing with 
Stourbridge Fair shew a ludicrous lack of proper dignity. The students followed 
ready suit by breaking open houses at night, beating their occupants and the watch, 
and giving such displays of hooliganism as to take the wall against all and sundry 
and with the aid of great clubs keep it. By the middle of the last century, as the 
fashion for pugilistics died, the last attempted riots between town and gown took 
place; none now lament their loss. 


Dos 


BRIGHTER CAMBRIDGE: GUNS AND JAVELINS 


It was to be expected that at times of great political and religious disturbance 
party riots should take place in the Universities, generally imbrogliating town on 
one side and gown on the other. Such there were at the time of the Jack Cade re- 
bellion, at the landing of the Duke of Orange in 1688, between the Royalists and 
Parliamentarians at the time of the Civil War, and on the birthdays of the Young 
Pretender and of the King in 1715. 

The intercollegiate feuds, which may have begun with the segregation of men of 
different counties in different colleges, were extremely vicious and lasting. In 1373 
the scholars of King’s Hall and of Clare Hall created such discord that the King 
himself intervened and the parties were summoned to Westminster, where a settle- 
ment was made. We have already seen the Trinity and St John’s feud culminating 
in the riot of 1609-10, but even this cannot have been fiercer than the attack on 
King’s College made in 1454, with ‘“‘guns and all the habiliments of war.” Is it to 
these sources, I wonder, that we are to trace our strenuous “Rugger”’ feuds with Jesus 
and the bitter rivalry with St John’s, or did they spring each from one later, small, 
forgotten cause? 

The readiness always to fight, and the vigour of response to the cry of “Clubs,” led 
inevitably in the past to the prohibition of many sports in themselves comparatively 
harmless, but likely to draw together rather combustible crowds. At the football 
affray at Chesterton described in the foot-note on p. 603, “Longe John, servant to Mr 
Brakyn, did followe one Wylton, scholler of Clare, with a Javelyn; and if this de- 
ponent had not rescued him he beleeveth he would have run the said Wylton 
through.’’ Can one wonder at the limitation of football to the college courts? 

It must have been considerations of this sort which, after the golden age of 
rioting had gone, caused scholars to be forbidden to attend the cock-fighting or 
cock-throwing on Shrove Tuesday, as happened in the edicts of 1726 and 1759. 

The 160 years following the Revolution were lean times for the University, and 
by the middle of the eighteenth century not only were numbers very low, but 
discipline and teaching were both very bad. The merry-makings of the Restoration 
period are said to have initiated in Cambridge the enthusiasm for bell-ringing which 
has given timbre to life round Great St Mary’s ever since. Change-ringing was 
extremely popular in the early part of the eighteenth century, and in 1724 the 
society of ““Cambridge Youths” was formed to promote it. In Oxford the same 
fashion prevailed, but gave place about 1800 to the “more aristocratic door-bell 
and knocker-ringing.”” 

A much more important innovation of the Restoration period was the coffee- 
house, with all the social programme which centred round it. As these houses de- 
veloped in London, so, shortly afterwards, they appeared in the Universities, so that 
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by 1675 their frequenting at all hours had become a matter for notice and comment. 
They were places where men could meet to sup or take coffee, read the papers, 
talk, chat, drivel—in short, pass the time. 
There, in the eighteenth century, you 
might find all conditions of the University. 
There is Whiston, Fellow of Clare Hall, 
talking with the traveller Uffenbach; in 
the corner an indigent parson scans the 
newspaper columns for a living; else- 
where the undergraduate back from otter- 
hunting in the fens is swapping stories with 
a “horsey” young man from Trinity; by 
the fire is a “Lounger” or “Nugax” with 
powdered wig and tender nerves exploring 
his teeth with affectation and a tooth- 
pick?. Steele, writing in The Spectator in 
1711, says of the ‘““Lowngers,” “They may 
be said rather to suffer their time to pass, 
than to spend it, without regard to the 
past or prospect of the future. All they Gi Balidrey Frage? 
know of life is only the present instant and — gemsor ego Toneors qpom ot forte reguivar 
they do not taste even that... they shift Bm Ce ee miei i,m 
coffee-houses and chocolate-houses from ~ <y Wail tolle obiclantis\GE aa =n ne 
hour to hour, to get over the insupportable 

3 5 b Robert Forster, hairdresser to Clare Hall, 
labour of doing nothing. . . the chief enter- obiit 1800 
tainment one of these philosophers can 
possibly propose to himself is to get a relish of dress.’’ The facilities for lounging 
afforded by the coffee-houses were at least equalled by the similar attractions of the 
barber’s. This worthy occupied an honourable and lucrative post, being frequently 
surgeon and dentist as well as barber. After the Reformation he used daily to powder 
the Fellows’ wigs just before hall-time, and several colleges had their own special 
barber. Such a one was Robert Forster, the “Flying Barber,” whose memory we may 
here crisply revive, for he seems in his day and for many a day, to have served Clare 
men with accomplished éro—if our illustration does not flatter his technique. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine is a fitting receptacle for his obituary: 





Died Jan¥ 25 1800 at Cambridge, aged 72, Mr Robert Forster, many years hair dresser to Clare 
Hall. He was eccentric in his manners but respected as an honest man. The gentlemen of the Uni- 


1 Social life at the English Universities, C. Wordsworth, 1784. 
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versity, some years ago, by subscription, bought him a silver basin, and it was no small honour for 
a stranger to say, that he had been shaved out of Forster’s basin. He never wore a hat, and from his 
mode of progression was known as “‘The Flying Barber.” The silver bowl was decorated with The 
Barber’s Arms, said to be devised by George Steevens, with the motto radit iter liquidum. 


The epigram composed in Forster’s honour is clever. 


Tonsor ego: vultus radendo spumeus albet; 
Mappa subest: ardet culter, et unda tepet. 
Quem versat gladium cito dextra, novacula levis, 
Mox tua tam celeri strinxerit ora manu. 
Cedite Romani tonsores, cedite Graii: 
Tonsorem regio non habet ulla parem. 
Imberbes Grantam, barbati accedite Grantam: 
Illa polit mentes, et polit ille genas. 

The inscription under the caricature is shorter (4 lines only) and differs a good 
deal from that here quoted, but the above-written is distinctly better; we should be 
sorry not to have the last two couplets. 

The century seems to have been infected with the capacity for slow movement 
both mental and physical. As Wordsworth so vividly put it: ‘““[he Hanoverian 
dynasty seems to have brought in, along with certain good things, a sort of triumph 
of Pudding, Turnips and Muddy Ale, over the Lace, Maypoles, Champagne and 
Burgundy of the preceding period.” 

It is not to be inferred that healthy exercise and amusement were quite dead. 
There was, especially towards the end of the century, great enthusiasm for shooting. 
And well there might be, for there were snipe in abundance where now Downing 
and the Leys School stand; undrained fen reached right into Cambridge itself at 
Coe Fen; and Chere hinted Fen, Teversham, Quy, Bottisham and Fowlmere were 
all close at hand. The wakeful sportsman might even get a woodcock where now the 
Ortonas roll down Regent Street. 

Tennis existed in a tenuous manner right through from the Stuart days. Fives is 
sometimes mentioned, and bowls and cricket. Fox-hunting and horse-racing had 
their followers, and riding was a favourite, perhaps the favourite, exercise before 
1750. There was a good deal of swimming done in the University, although no 
definite clubs were formed. The rowing was limited to water-parties which splashed 
down to Chesterton or Ditton to drink beer and play billiards. Regarding these 
times with due fairness, the interests of the University men, led by the college com- 
bination-rooms, seems to have lain in hard drinking much more than in anything 
else. Much undergraduate society tended then, as now, to provide in some aspects 
merely a distorted picture of high life in the rest of England and in London par- 
ticularly. 

Among the clubs which began to flourish in Cambridge in the eighteenth century 
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many were famous merely for hard drinking and exclusiveness, but others of less 
primitive character existed also. In 1725 the Zodiac Club was formed; the “True 
Blue” was a Trinity Club, said to have been founded in 1688, in opposition to 
King William, The “Old Maids” was a literary club. The ‘““Hyson”’ was established 
in 1758 by the Wranglers, and towards the end of the century a debating society 
existed under the name of the “Speculative.” As early as 1710 there was a music 
club in Christ’s College, and the practice of music seems steadily to have grown in 
the University until by 1750 it stood out in striking contrast with the appalling ill- 
development of all the other arts. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the University had partially wakened 
from its rather alcoholic Georgian slumbers, and signs of increasing activity shewed 
up freely. In the years between 1800 and 1850 we see the tiny origins of the very 
prolific crop of modern games and modern clubs and societies. In 1811 the Union 
Debating Society was formed, and in 1819 the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
In 1826 it was a fashionable entertainment to row down the river to Ditton to take 
tea or ale, and on fine summer evenings fleets of funnies and other naval parapher- 
nalia went down-stream to Chesterton to the wide stretch of water existing there 
above the lock. How closely comparable this seems with the punting along the 
college backs and the tea-parties at the Orchard of a hundred years later! Much 
more important, from our present point of view, were the boat-races begun in 1826 
between Trinity and St John’s. There is an admirable account of them in Dr Smith’s 
Cambridge Portfolio, in which he describes the Johnian’s boat as “of prodigious 
height and weight and cut like a three-decker.”? The Trinity boat, on the other hand, 
was a light London-built vessel and usually bumped the Johnian craft. These races 
led to the formation of the University Boat Club in the following year; systematic 
racing was begun and rowing grew very rapidly in favour, so that in 1840 Smith 
was able to write: “The only amusement which is at present carried on in our Uni- 
versity with much zeal and enthusiasm is that of boat-racing. The emulation it 
excites is second only to that produced by the contests for the honours of the senate- 
house.”” How clearly these two sentences outline the early Victorian student! 

Even ten years, however, after 1840, walking in cap and gown was the sole exercise 
for the majority of the University. Rowing and cricket were fairly popular, but 
hockey and football were left to boys. The clubs, already numerous in the University, 
increased in number; they existed for dining and for debating, for discussing politics 
or poetry, for hunting game and for consuming beef-steak. One such dining-club, 
the Caledonian, founded as early as 1837, in spite of intermittences, still vitally, ifnot 
boisterously, survives, and twice a year consummates its prandial occasions by 
Reeling in, or about, the market place. In 1855 the A.D.C. was formed, a fore- 
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runner of other clubs fostering the arts, simce when the number of clubs has shown 
continuous increase. They mark the beginnings of the widening interests and 
broadening views which developed into the severe mental unrest of the present 
century; an unrest at once disquieting and hopeful for the future of the Universities 
and of the country whose opinions and manners such clubs tend always to reflect. 
Although, strictly speaking, the list of college amusements should at once join up 
with the social life of Clare as recalled by her oldest living members and with the 
early history of her athletic clubs, yet it becomes almost impossible to relinquish the 
subject of his amusements without speaking of the undergraduate’s dress. And, after 
all, his dress has some title to be considered an amusement—unless the undergraduate 
has altered more than we guess. We quote “‘our’? Owen Seaman to support us: 


The spotless tie, the spangled vest 
A chrysalis that bursts the shell 
I had forgotten that he dressed 
So well! 


I passed a little sporting knot 
That held in leash the mongrel cur; 
I saw that things were fairly what 
They were?. 

The University statutes from earliest times sing one long acquiescent chorus to 
this verse from Clare. 

In 1342-3 it was complained of the clergy and students of the Universities that 
they wore gay unclerical garments, long powdered or curled hair and long beards, 
and in their apparel more resembled soldiers than priests. They were attired in 
cloaks with furred edges, long hanging sleeves not covering their elbows, shoes 
chequered with red and green and tippets of an unusual length; their fingers were 
decorated with rings, and at their waists they wore large and costly girdles, 
enamelled with figures and gilt. To these girdles they hung knives and swords?. 

A very realistic impression of dress comes from the inventory of the goods of a 


scholar called Metcalfe who was executed in 1541 for the murder of a townsman. 
The list included: 


A long gowne, with a whood faced with Russels £1 0 oO 


A jacket of black sage 1s. 8d. 
A doublet of canvas Is. Od. 
An old hat 4d. 


We may think of his only “shirtes” and his “shoes and stockinges ould”’ as having 
gone with Metcalfe. 

The Elizabethan and early Stuart scholar provoked great quantities of edicts 
against his dress. The statutes of 1570 say: “‘We wish also that no one, dwelling in the 


1 « Cambridge Revisited,” in Horace at Cambridge. 2 Cooper’s Annals. 
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University on pretence Paulopostprandials. 
of study, shall presume 


to wear more than a 
yard and a half of cloth 
on the outside of his 
hose, or shall walk forth 
in reticulated, slashed, 
silk-sewn, in any way 
padded or stuffed hose 
on pain of incurring a 
fine of 6s. 8d.” First the 
plumed hat and then 
every kind of hat was 
forbidden; the very proctors were 
indicted for wearing gay apparel. 
In 1585 the scholars were told 
by Lord Burghley with great pre- 
cision what they might and might 
not wear. He enjoined simple and 
sad-coloured garments free from 
embroidering, powdering, pynk- 
ing, welting, garding, hacking, 
gathering, racing, lacing 
and cutting; he prescribed Ca es 
shirts free from silk and “ cert als 
“absteynence from any fart, 
stuffe, colour or fasshion, 
that shall not be playne 
and schollerlike.” Al 
Nothing, however, seem- {iJ A = 
ed to deter the Elizabe- .7 Mps\iW\& 
than. He was told he must 7/S4/G& 







1 |! | SE 
not wear “any hoses of 7//'\@ , : 
«GH teres ! BOUNCE CPOMRTEN ces | 
unsemely greatness or Cis- "sme 'tcmes ove or Ue ARE ToAMED Gur oF 
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guised fashion,” and must 
not carry sword or rapier From Paulopostprandials, 1883 (cf. p. 591) 

except when riding abroad. 

He was counselled to wear ‘“‘wollen cloth of blacke, puke, London-browne or other sad 
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del. Fielding Ould 
IMAGINARY GCONVAGATIONS: A GLARE BOAT, ca, 1880 


Rev. H. W. Fulford Rey. Edward Atkinson Rev. W, Raynes J. R. Wardale Rev. J. P. Taylor W. L, Mollison 
(Dean, 1884-1907) W8LQ-LOL5 (Tutor, r862-94) (Junior Tutor, 894-1915 (Dean, 2875-84) 1851-1929 
(Master of Glare, 1856~r1915) Tutor, 1915-20) (Junior Tutor, 1880-94 


Tutor, 1894-1915 
Master of Clare, 1915-29) 





\s THIRTY YEARS AGO; OFF TO NEWMARKET 
R.N. Balfour A. L. Rogers R. H.D, Darby V.A. Walker A. F, Roberts 
A, K, Holmes J. 5. Pringle I, W. H, Weaver 
K. B, Anderson R. W. P, Druce C, M, Whitehead G. K. Thorpe 


F. W. Addison, in attendance 
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FAYRE FEMININE CUFFS, & VARMINT INEXPRESSIBLES 


colours,” but he evidently insisted on the forbidden “ong or curled lockes, great 
Ruffes, velvet Pantages, velvet Breeches, and coloured nether Stockes.” 

In 1598 H. Pepper, B.A. was suspended from his degree, having been seen with an 
improper habit, “having deformed long locks of unseemly sight and great breaches 
undecent for a graduate or scholar of orderly carriage.” 

These endless conflicts over dress are surely signs of the establishment of secular 
learning and secular life inside the old and wholly theological body of the Uni- 
versity. Here, too, as elsewhere, came into disaccord the spreading Puritanism and the 
established full-blooded enthusiastic life of the Renaissance in England. Not at 
once were the common ways of dress accepted for scholars, but the last serious pro- 
test was made in 1636, when the undergraduate was described as follows: “Their 
other garments are light and gay. Some with bootes and spurs, others with Stockings 
of diverse colours reversed one upon another, and round rustic Caps they weare (if 
they weare any at all) . . . among Graduates and Priests also, as well as the Younger 
Students, we have fair Roses upon the shoe, long frizled hair upon y* head, broad 
spred bands upon the Shoulders and long large Merchant’s Ruffs about y° neck, 
with fayre feminine Cuffs at y* wrist... .” 

By the time of Queen Anne the undergraduate was allowed to wear in peace his full 
ruffled sleeves, his cravat of point lace and his Ramillie or tie-wig, although in 1750 
again he was desired to wear clothes of a grave colour without lace fringe or em- 
broidery. Without hindrance he wore, as fashion told him, the shorts and white 
stockings of 1799 or the tight pantaloons and black Hessians of a few years later. 
In 1815 authority merely extended to fining people for appearing at Hall in 
trousers instead of breeches and gaiters. 

We cannot do better than close our discussion of his dress by a quotation from The 
Laughing Philosopher of 1825. There the undergraduate appears in all his glory 
“in a jarvey tile, or a low-crowned broad-brim, a pair of white swell-tops, varmint 
inexpressibles, a regular flash waistcoat, and his coat of a nameless cut; his ‘cloth’ 
of the most uncommon pattern, tied after his own way, and a short crookt stick or 
bit o’ plant in his hand, and thus he goes out riding.” 

What noble ancestors have the lemon-yellow woollen waistcoats, the mauve and 
purple “Oxford bags” that have flourished during these post-War years! 
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PART II 


THE COLLEGE GAMES 


IQTH AND 20TH CENTURIES 


When we come to the subject of the athletics of the College we feel at once that we 
are dealing with something modern, since athletics, as we understand them, scarcely 
existed in Cambridge till the nineteenth century. Football indeed of a sort was 
played much earlier’; but boat-racing, cricket, and sports generally are of recent 
growth. The first Inter-University Cricket match was played in 1827: the first 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race was rowed in 1829; intercollegiate boat-racing 
started in 1827. The first Rugby football match against Oxford was in 1872, and 
the first Association match was played two years later. In recent times there have 
been great developments in college and University athletics and many inter- 
university contests have been initiated. This is a fact vividly demonstrated by the 
graph appended. The graph shows, up to the end of 1926, the number of Clare 
men who in each year played against Oxford in the more popular games. As a 
complete index to the standing of the College in games it is frankly inadequate, but 
it reflects truly all the major fluctuations in the athletic fortunes of the College. 

In the matter of cricket blues the graph shows an admirable consistency, with a 
frequency rather above that which our undergraduate membership of the univer- 
sity would make probable. By contrast, how poor we have been in rowing blues! 
No two glances are needed to see that in athletics and in the two football codes we 
have shown our greatest prowess. Since 1874 the average yearly number of soccer 
blues has been -g4 and ‘the expectation’ has merely (from our College numbers) 
risen from about -44 to -66. In Rugby football the average yearly number of blues 
has been 1°5, with an expectation of -60 to -go. In athletics the fluctuating numbers 
of blues make it hard to give such figures. In each of these games the strong tradi- 
tion of supremacy has not been broken, and periods of exceptional brilliance make 
exciting high peaks to the curves. The advent of hockey and lacrosse into the list of 
inter-university matches seems to have produced in the College violent enthusiasm 
and many university players, and then—a failure to take the game into the family, 
a cold sort of “‘non-placet,”’ and long years without either hockey or lacrosse blues. 
The lawn tennis, golf and swimming show from the graph the things we do inci- 
dentally rather than traditionally. 


1 A football match (University v. Chesterton), in which, doubtless, Clare men figured, was played in 
A.D. 1579. In the course of it the Chesterton men fell upon the University representatives and “beat them 
with staves, so that many had their heads broken and others took refuge in the River.” As a result of 
this, football was forbidden, except in the precincts of the several Colleges (Wardale, Clare, p. 92). 
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It would seem unlikely that the success of the college football and athletics 
should not affect adversely other sports, and it frankly appears from the graph that 
our rowing may have suffered in this way. If the position of our first May boat 
be used as a guide, then, clearly, from 1874 to 1888 was the hey-day of our rowing. 
Before 1884 we had few football or athletic blues, but in 1888 came the time when 
we had five Rugger blues, and six Clare men ran etc. against Oxford. This date 
roughly marked the beginnings of the Clare tradition of field sports; from that 
time Clare blues in these events came thickly, and the first boat slipped further and 
further from the region of headship on the river. We all hope that, since the College 
has in 1925 and 1926, for the first time in her history, produced a President of the 
University Boat Club, there will soon occur a demonstration that it is possible for 
Clare, as for Jesus among smaller colleges, to be at once a rowing and a Rugger 
college. 

The data condensed in the graph will give a truer impression when interpreted by 
the subjoined curve, which shows what percentage of the total Cambridge under- 
graduates in residence were at Clare in any year. Clearly the merit of getting three 
Rugger blues is greater when you are but 3-5 per cent of the University numbers 
than when you are 6 per cent. This is a fact to be remembered in attempting to 
compare our College successes before and after the War, because in 1914 we had 
at Clare 6 per cent. of the undergraduate population, and in 1920 and 1921 only 
4°2 per cent. Having this in mind and accepting for the moment the graph as a 
true index, there is every assurance that we have taken up our old standing in Clare 
and need have no fear of interrupted traditions or declining fortunes. If the achieve- 
ments e.g. of the Sexcentenary year (1926-27) are sought, the College will be seen 
to have been first only in shooting and the Inter-college Relay races, but second 
in almost every other inter-college event in the University—Hockey, Soccer, Tennis, 
Rugger, Athletics, Water Polo, Swimming and so on, while amongst important 
names there stood out that year those, at least, of J. W. J. Rinkel, J. W. Notman, 
A. M. Russell and K. S. Duleepsinhji. 
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...And pretty bold was he who first dry-eyed, 
Furrowed the swart bacilli of the Cam. 


O vainly has Providence fettered its flow, 
And Man shot the drains of the town in, 

If people will paddle on stuff that is no 
Good to drink or to drown in. 


... You have the makings of a Tar 

And should, with fortune, travel far; 

Meanwhile you might get forward. Are 
You ready? Paddle!! 


Though it was in 1831 that a Clare boat took part for the first time in the bumping 
races, records of the Club do not go back so far. The earliest document now existing 
is the Treasurer and Secretary’s book begun in the Lent Term, 1838, but an entry 
in it shows that there was an earlier book and that the Club had been founded before 
that date. Similar books provide a continuous record of the minutes and accounts 
until shortly before the War. The Captain’s books are complete from 1877. Some- 
times the information in them is scanty and there are numerous gaps, but often 
they form an almost day-to-day diary of Clare rowing and contain much ‘that is of 
technical or general interest. 

Rowing at Cambridge in the early days was much more casual than now. The 
Club generally decided each term which days—sometimes only three a week— 
should be devoted to practice. There was a fine of one guinea for failing to appear 
“on a race-day,”’ and this fine was inflicted and paid up more than once! Perhaps 
this can be more easily understood when it is realized that the races were held on 
one or two days each week and were not, as now, a climax to a period of systematic 
training. An entry in the Captain’s book early in the present century states that 
the coach “‘has started systematic fixed tubbing in the morning, it is a bit rough 
on Trips but rowing is rowing’’; this is the opposite extreme. In 1836, 1837, 1843, 
1844, and 1851 the Clare boat was taken off the river during the term and re- 
appeared at the bottom of the division a few days later, or the following year. 
Since 1852, however, Clare has always been represented in the races. 

The colours of the Club were very different at that time and were subject to 
frequent changes. At first the uniform seems to have been plain white. Then a 
“pink over-jersey”’ was adopted; soon this was discarded and various experiments 
made with dark blue trimmings and stripes, or with a light blue and white check. 
At last in 1859 the familiar yellow and black colours were adopted. In 1857, when 


1 From Horace at Cambridge, by Owen Seaman: A. D. Innes & Co., 1895. 
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Clare Hall became Clare College, 
the Club adopted the title of the 
“Clare Boat Club,” and since this 
date neither title nor colours have 
been altered. 

Hitherto the only representative 
of Clare in the University boat had 
been J. Copley Wray, and that 
under circumstances that were de- 
cidedly peculiar. He had been a 
member of gnd Trinity Boat Club, — 
and had stroked the winning crew 
in the race against Oxford at Easter 
in1849. Another race was arranged — 
in December of the same year and 
Wray again stroked the University 
Y boat, having become in the interval 

EG = va not only a graduate but a Fellow 
S et pom Zon of Clare Hall. The first regular 
a at member of the Club to row in the 
University boat was B. N. Cherry, 
who was in the winning crew of 
1860 Apparently he was very 
nearly elected President of the 
C.U.B.C. for the following year. 
It is interesting to note that his 
| grandson stroked the Clare boat 
which made four bumps in the 
| first division of the Lent Races in’ 
f 1925. | 

In 1861 a special vote of thanks 
was passed to E. C. Buck—after- 
wards Sir Edward Buck—whose 
“skill not only as stroke but as 
skipper had conduced to place the 
Clare boat in the high position of 

: Coder i,» 2th on the river, whereas it had 
MAY WEEK IN THE TOP-HAT EPOCH been 23rd when his year joined the 
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RECORDS OF THE COLLEGE BOAT CLUB 


Club.” His successor, however, found occasion to urge “on all boating men the 
necessity of frequent practice and the total abnegation of the cue.”? A. D. Davidson 
rowed in the University Trial Eights in 1870 and 1871. For five years, from 1875 
to 1879, the University boat was coxed by G. L. Davis; this was a most unusual 
record and Davis came to be recognized as a regular feature, if not a mascot, of 
the Cambridge boat. In 1864 the office of President of the Boat Club was created, 
and Rev. A. Holmes was elected for the first year. This post was held by Rev. F. J. 
Braithwaite (who had been ist Boat Captain in 1856) from 1865 to 1872, when he 
was succeeded by Rev. A. Holmes. In 1875 Rev. W. Raynes was elected President, 
and fulfilled this office with distinction until the foundation of the Amalgamated 
Clubs in 1886. 

In 1865 W. R. Clayton gave a pair of silver oars to the Club, to be rowed for in 
pair-oars; he was also the donor of a pair of silver sculls. The Clayton Pairs and 
Sculls are competed for every year and are held by the winners until the next race. 
Other challenge trophies were given later. In 1879 J. R. Roddam—afterwards 
Lieut.-Colonel—presented a pair of silver sculls for a Freshmen’s race, and in 1886 
£100 was given to the Club by Mrs Playfair in memory of her son, the interest of 
this sum being used each year to buy a prize for the winner of the Clayton Sculls. 

The Clare Boat Club was now entering upon what proved to be its most successful 
period. During the fifteen years 1877-1891 the boat was never lower than 13th— 
and then for one night only—and its average place was 8th on the river. The apex 
was reached in 1886, when the boat made four bumps and rose to 5th, the highest 
place that it has ever reached. A visit was paid to Henley Regatta for the first 
time in 1884 and again in 1886, but unfortunately with not much success; in the 
latter year the crew was depleted by illness, and thus failed to repeat at Henley 
their achievements in the May Races. 

It is clear that during this period Clare rowing attained and maintained a higher 
standard than at any other time. It is not easy to account for this. It may be that . 
the general tone of the College was high. The membership of the Boat Club was 
large—at one time practically everyone in the College joined it—and apparently 
there was plenty of keenness, for it is stated on one occasion in the minutes: “the 
tone of the meeting was throughout very enthusiastic and as there was an unusually 
large attendance of members of the Club, the interest of the College in rowing 
generally and the joy felt at the success of the Second Boat...was fully manifested”’; 
and elsewhere it was recorded that it was “noted all over the University that there 
were always a greater number of men running with the Clare Boat than with any 
other during the races.” It may be too that the Club was fortunate in its personnel 
during this period. A. D. Flower, who was captain of the boat which went up to 
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By courtesy of the “Cambridge Chronicle” 
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IN DAYS OF YORE: A MAY-WEEK CLIMAX 


The Boat-procession in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. (Cf. The Illustrated London News, June 11, 1864) 


CHAP, A. PLALIE ia 





RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1880 
F.Munro E.C.Rogers J. Fischer W.H.Alderson W.G.Bankes R.N.Bealey R.F.S. Colville W.Murcott F.T.MacDonnell 
(Capt.) 18% 
G.E.Sheddon A.L.Marshall T.F.Riley C.J.B.Marriott G.F.O.Bagnall P.H. Emerson 





CRICKET TEAM, 1858 


CHAP, X. PLALIE X 





RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1886-7 


W.J. Horne C. Rolfe A.D.Brownjohn F.H.R.Alderson T. Todd 
M.M. Duncan A.D. Flower J. Le Fleming (Gapt.) E.H.Wynne V.G.Molteno D. J. Evans 
A. Methuen L. Brigg R.G.Jacomb-Hood G. H. Peacock 





RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1887 


T. Todd W. Wotherspoon E.H. Wynne A.D. Brownjohn C.B.C. Storey J.W.Bowhill R.G. Jacomb-Hood 
Y.G. Molteno A.Methuen M.M. Duncan (Capt.) F.H.R. Alderson C. Rolfe 
L. Brigg F.N. Fischer C.D. Mogegridge 


| CAMBRIDGE 
j 


1 Goal 2 Tries 


Won 
10 matches 


Lost 
None 


Drew 
None 


Cc. U. RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1888 


J. W. Bowhill (Clare) W. M. Scott (Half-back) (Jesus) S.M. J. Woods (Jesus) E. C, Langton (Trinity) 
F. C. Bree Frink W. N. Mayne P. T. Williams W. Wotherspoon J. W. Cave F. H. R. Alderson 
(Peterhouse) (Jesus) (Jesus) (Half-back) (Clare) (Trinity) _(Threequarter-back) (Clare) 
P. H. Morrison (Caius) A. Methuen (Capt.) (Clare) E. Bromet (Back) (Caius) 
A. Trethewy (Caius) T. Vodd (Threequarter-back) (Clare) 








RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1888 


C. Rolfe F.de W. Lushington W. Wotherspoon H.G. Coghlan C.B.C.Storey A. L. Jackson A. H. Chaytor 
F.N. Fischer J. W. Bowhill A. Methuen (Capt.) F.H.R. Alderson T. Todd 
Mcl. F. M, Campbell C.D. Moggridge G. C. Sherrard 


PLATE XI 


OXFORD 


Nil 


Scored 
29 Goals 
19 Tries 


to 


1 Goal 
against 


UMA. A. PLATE XII 





RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1889 


C. P. C. Marshall G.C. Sherrard J.S. Lovell F.de W. Lushington A.H.Chaytor S. H. Clark 
H. R. Sedgwick C. B.C. Storey W. Wotherspoon J. W. Bowhill (Capt.) A.L. Jackson C.D. Moggridge 
W. G. Pitts Tucker W. Cope G. H. Philbrick 





HONOURS MEN, 1889 


J.-S. Scott H.E. Knollecke W.C. Wells T.S.Lea J. P. Atkinson G. J. Bayley 
R.D.R. Crofton-Atkins C.F, Bolland W.E.Alston F.N. Fischer F. Griffin Stanley J. Housley F.F.Key T.Tiodd 
C. Geake Rev. H.W. Fulford J.H.Temple Mr W.L. Mollison G.M. Prior MrJ.R.Wardale J.H.Harper R.Todhunter 
(Dean) (Senior Tutor) (Junior Tutor) 
J. H. Collins H. Bloomfield G. H. Field 


RECORDS OF THE COLLEGE BOAT CLUB 


5th on the river, rowed in the University crew of 1886, one of the very few which 
have won after being behind at Barnes Bridge. Several representatives of Clare 
rowed in the University Trials, C. T. Holmes and T. Williams in 1876 and 1877 
(the former having the unusual and unfortunate experience of being spare man at 
Putney two years running), P. L. Jones Bateman in 1879, L. R. Tanner (cox) in 
1884, A. D. Flower in 1885, Cutcliffe J. Hyne in 1886, S. J. Hosley and G. Prior 
in 1888, and A. G. Ionides, who had reached the final of the Colquhouns the previous 
year, in 1891. Amongst those who played a prominent part in Clare rowing there 
were also many others who have achieved distinction in after life, notably, in the 
boats of 1881 Owen (now Sir Owen) Seaman, and Horace (now Sir Horace) Monro. 

Hitherto the Club had had to rely upon the entrance fees and subscriptions of 
its members to meet its expenses: these were heavy and there were from time to 
time extra appeals for money, as, for example, when a new boat was needed. 
Although the membership of the Club was often large—some men doing little or no 
rowing—and in spite of help from the Fellows on special occasions, it had always 
been a hard struggle to obtain sufficient funds. In 1886 the Amalgamated Clubs 
were formed. Henceforward a subscription to this body entitled a man to take 
part in any form of sport in which the College was represented, and at first it made 
a regular grant to the Boat Club and later took over its finances altogether. 

In 1892 there began a gradual descent from the comparatively high position 
which had been maintained by the boat. It rose to 13th in 1900 and to 12th in 
1912, but usually it was near the bottom of the first division, and, more frequently, 
at the top of the second division. The Captain’s Book reveals an unwelcome 


familiarity with the position of Sandwich Boat. This decline may be partly attri- 


buted to the fact that during the latter years of the nineteenth century the College 
achieved some remarkable triumphs in football and other forms of sport which 
tended to draw men from the river to the fields. In 1897 funds were raised for the 


_ building of a boat-house, which was completed and put in use in the following 


year. It has certainly added to the amenities of Clare rowing, but has not yet 
achieved its main object of restoring real prosperity. 

_ During this period no Clare man rowed in the Cambridge boat, and ants four 
members of the Club figured in the University Trial Eights, F. W. Applegate (cox) 
in 1894, C. S. Young in 1898 and 1899, E. D. P. Pinks in 1909 and R. G. Cazalet 
in 1911. One outstanding achievement, however, was E. D. P. Pinks’ victory in the 
Colquhoun Sculls in rg09. The only Clare man who has won this race, Pinks, 
then a member of the London Rowing Club, was runner-up in the Wingfield 
Sculls in 1912, and the following year reached the final of the Diamond Sculls 
at Henley Regatta. A boat was sent by the Club to Henley in each of the four 
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years 1908-1911, and in both 1908 and 1909 reached the semi-final of the Thames 
Cup. 

The Great War caused a cessation of all rowing activities in Cambridge. In 
1919 a fresh start had to be made; only two or three men who had rowed before 
the war came back to Clare and the majority of the other members of the Club 
had had little or no previous experience. Consequently it was not altogether sur- 
prising that the boat went down at first; as might be expected, the tide turned 
before long, but it is certainly disappointing that the boat has not yet returned to 
the first division. Nevertheless, the achievements of some individuals and crews have 
been distinctly encouraging. G. H. Ambler rowed in the University Trial Eights in 
1922 and 1923 and in the winning Cambridge crews in 1924, 1925, and 1926. 
During the two latter years he was President of the C.U.B.C., a distinguished office 
which has been held by no other Clare man, and indeed seldom by anyone for 
two years running. A. C. D. Pain gained “Trial Caps’ in 1921 and 1922, and 
F. A. W. Mitchell in 1923. In 1925, A. H. G. Garratt and W. K. Findlay rowed in 
the winning junior Trial Eight, and K. Pascall would no doubt have done so also, had 
it not been for examinations. In the Peace Regatta at Henley in 1919 Clare reached 
the final of the Remenham Cup for Clinker Eights. The Club has sent a boat to 
Henley Regatta every year but one since the war. In 1922 it won the Junior Eights 
Cup at Marlow Regatta and was beaten by Worcester College, Oxford, by only 
two feet in the final of the Thames Cup at Henley, after a magnificent struggle; a 
famous Old Blue in a review of the season’s rowing stated that this “‘has certainly 
some claim to be considered the best race of the year.”’ 

Of the Lent Races it has not been possible to say much. Formerly the second 
boat, under the charge of the 2nd boat captain, used to row in the Lent Term, but 
in 1888 the present system of the Lent Races, independent of those in the May 
Term, began, and the special duties of the second captain lapsed. In 1904 the Lent 
Boat made 5 bumps and in 1910 it reached the position of 6th on the river, the 
highest Lents place it had yet attained. Since the war Clare on the whole has 
been more successful in the Lent than in the May Races. In 1923 the Club, with 
four boats on the river, amassed a total of 13 bumps, the rst boat scoring five, 
and in 1925 the first boat made four bumps and rose to roth on the river. In 
1924, however, the rst May Boat made three bumps. 

In this necessarily curtailed space an attempt has been made to present merely 
a brief sketch of the history of the Clare Boat Club. It cannot claim to have had 
a very thrilling or distinguished career, for it has not contributed much to University 
rowing, and the average place of the boat since 1860 is 14th, just at the bottom 
of the first division. But it has been in existence longer than any of the other clubs 
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and, since it requires the almost undivided allegiance of its members for the whole 
year, it has acquired rather more corporate spirit. This lends a spice of interest 
to its history. Moreover many members of the College have had some experience, 
if only a brief one, of rowing, and rowing is to a certain extent characteristic of 
Cambridge life in a way that other sports cannot claim to be. These considerations 
encourage the belief that this special record of the Boat Club may have a wider 
appeal than at first seems probable. 


CRICKET 


In cricket the first Clare blue was R. J. B. Broughton, who played in 1836, in 
1838 (when the Oxford match first became an annual fixture), and in 1839. He 
was also the first of all our blues, for at that time rowing and cricket were the only 
Inter-’ Varsity contests, and our first rowing blue was not obtained till 1849. We are 
fortunate in finding printed for us, in W. J. Ford’s book on the history of the Cam- 
bridge University Cricket Club, a letter written by Broughton to Ford describing 
cricket in the *thirties. In it he says: “The University matches up to 1839 were 
played in a loose, irregular manner. We never played in colours, and the men 
frequently failed to turn up: you will see that two of our men were absent in 1836. 
In fact we never troubled ourselves at all about these matches. I don’t think we 
had a captain in 1836....We played in those days on Parker’s Piece, the finest 
cricket-ground in England. It was a really splendid ground for hitting or fielding. 
I remember running a clean 8, without an overthrow, to a hit of Manners Sutton. 
No wretched contemptible boundaries in those days! Fine honest running out of 
your hits, and plenty of i:fe in the game!” 

Broughton was a sound bat, and probably the best cover-point of his day. For 
some forty years he was on the committee of the M.C.C., and had a large share in 
bringing about the purchase of Lord’s for that Club. Broughton has been followed 
by twenty-six other Clare blues, but surely none of them can have surpassed him 
in an ardour for the game that recalls M. Caillaux’s phrase, so much more applic- 
able to athletics than to war—‘the mysticism of violence.” In 1850 David 
Buchanan played for the ’Varsity against Oxford as a fast left-hand bowler, and he 
continued to bow! fast until, in 1864, being overpowered by inspiration, he deter- 
mined to bowl slow. This he did with extreme success for the next twenty years 
or so, playing regularly for the Gentlemen against the Players. He was always a 
thorn in the side of the Players, and in all took 88 of their wickets for less than 15 
runs apiece. In 1856, 1857, and 1858 J. Makinson played for the ’Varsity. An excellent 
bat, he practically won the match against Oxford in 1856 by scoring 95 in the 
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two innings, in each of which he made the top Cambridge score, and by taking 
8 wickets for 40 runs. Makinson had in those days the reputation of being the best 
gentleman bat in England. H. W. Salter played in 1861 and 1862. He was a 
good fast-medium paced bowler who had the most unusual power of bowling 
without any run up to the wicket. In 1861 he headed the ’Varsity bowling averages 
and took g Oxford wickets. 

‘No more famous or admirable batsman ever played for Cambridge or anywhere 
else than the Uppingham freshman A. P. Lucas.” This was current opinion among 
the freshmen of the ’75’s. His batting style was so entirely correct that the first 
generation of Australians candidly said they wondered how Lucas ever got out. 
Lucas played for the ’Varsity in 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878, and for England 
against Australia in 1878, 1879, 1880, 1882, and 1884. Invariably when playing 
for England, he went in first with Dr W. G. Grace, who has praised his great 
patience as well as his free yet correct batting. In the field he was quick and 
brought off many a catch in the long field. At one time he captained England. 
On his Australian tours, he became, through having to bowl so often there, a 
quite first-class bowler. We regret to record the recent death (in 1925) of perhaps 
our greatest cricketer. 

In 1884 C. W. Rock first played for the ’Varsity against Oxford. He was an 
unattractive batsman though a really good player. This is possibly why he never 
found a place in the Clare cricket XI, though in that year, for the "Varsity, Rock 
was third in the batting and second in the bowling averages! He played a 
heroic part in the match against Oxford in 1884. Oxford were leading by 
about a hundred runs when Rock went in to begin the second innings. He stayed 
in for 3 hours 20 minutes, making 56, the top score of the match, and when the rest 
of the team collapsed and Oxford were left only 80 runs to make, Rock with the 
second and third balls of the first over clean bowled Brain and O’Brien. Oxford, 
however, kept their heads, recovered, and in the end won easily. Against Oxford in 
six innings Rock took 18 wickets for 325 runs. Indeed he at times showed remark- 
able powers as a bowler. In 1886 no one really collared him, and in 1885 he took 
10 wickets against Surrey for 108 runs. In 1886 he was probably the best amateur 
slow bowler of the day, and in that year, “though hardly at his best,” took 10 Oxford 
wickets for 148 runs. Neither should Rock’s feats against Australia be forgotten. 
From “Cambridge and the Australians” (an article in The Cambridge Review for 
May 7, 1926, by J. Austin Fabb), we gather that in the drawn match of 1886, Rock 
made the second highest score, 38, and took 4 for 29, while two months later, for 
C.U. Past and Present versus Australia, he made top score for Cambridge (75) in 
a match when 877 runs were scored for a downfall of only 24 wickets. In the 
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corresponding matches of 1888 and 1890, both played at Leyton, Lucas (we should 
have mentioned) made 50 (top score) in a Cambridge total of 137, and 37. 

L. Orford, who played in 1886 and 1887, was a wicket-keeper of exceptional 
ability. C. J. Burnup (Malvern), 1895-1898, was another fine batsman. He was 
top of the Cambridge averages in 1896 and 1808, and in the former year got 101 
runs against Australia. In W. J. Ford’s list of the batting averages of Cambridge 
blues for all their first class matches, 6th and 7th come C. J. Burnup with 53 innings 
and an average of 34°45 and A. P. Lucas, 44 innings and an average of 32. N. F. 
Druce and C. T. Studd surpassed them, and had played 50 and 55 innings re- 
spectively, but the other three had played only 2, 1, and 15 innings. To his batting 
achievements Burnup added brilliant fielding at third man. He also captained the 
’*Varsity at soccer and played soccer for England. In 1896 the second runner-up 
to Burnup in the Varsity batting averages was H. H. Marriott, another Clare man 
who played for the ’Varsity from 1895 to 1898. G. A. T. Simpson-Hayward, 
another old Malvernian, although he did not get his blue, had a distinguished 
career as a bowler in England and S. Africa. Playing in the Gentlemen v. Players 
match in 1903 he took 5 wickets for 17 runs. A. F. Morcom (Repton), 1905-1907, 
by his splendid bowling won the match against Oxford in 1905. 

In fairly recent times C. H. Gunasekara has played for Middlesex and the Gentle- 
men. In 1920 and 1921 C. H. Gibson (Eton) played against Oxford. In his first year 
he was fourth in the ’Varsity bowling averages, but happily rose to the top of his 
form at Lord’s and took 3 wickets in each Oxford innings for 44 and 43 runs. 
Gibson’s great achievement was in the memorable Eastbourne match of August 
1921. England opened disastrously and made only 43. Australia replied with 174. 
G. A. Faulkner and Hubert Ashton by superb cricket helped our and innings to 
326 and Australia were left to get 196. Most people imagined Australia would win 
readily enough, but for once the English fielding was faultless and it was said that 
Gibson scarcely sent down a bad-length ball. He took six wickets for 64 runs, and 
Australia sustained by a narrow margin their only defeat of the tour. 

Most recently, Clare has had in K. S. Duleepsinhji a cricketer who, we hope, will 
prove a worthy successor to his illustrious uncle, Ranjitsinhji, the Jam of Na- 
wanagar. On June 11, 1927, he broke the ground record for a Cambridge cricketer 
batting at Fenner’s, for by scoring 254 not out against Middlesex he beat Hubert 
Ashton’s 236 against the Free Foresters. He reached his 200 in 34 hours out of a 
total of 285, and when the innings closed at 366 for 5 wickets, the next highest score 
to “‘Duleep’s” was 32, so that the bowling can hardly have been bad. “It was 
altogether the innings of a man who in a few years may be the greatest batsman in 
England,” ran one report. On June 5, 1926, hemade 51 for the Rest against England. 
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Unfortunately illness prevented him from playing more than five innings in the 
1927 season, though these gave him an average of 108-5: (innings played 5; not out 
once; total runs 434). S. T. Jagger (1925-6) and R. S. Machin (1927) have also 
won their blues of recent years. In view of his fine wicket-keeping in 1927, 
Machin was most unfortunate in failing to get his blue in ’26 also, having been 
played continuously right through the season only to be dropped for the great match 
itself. 

The College eleven has generally been able to give a good account of itself. 
This is the more creditable since the original cricket-ground laid out in 1865 was 
too small. It was enlarged in 1876 by an arrangement with King’s College, and the 
“Clare and King’s” cricket ground became one of the best as well as one of the 
prettiest in Cambridge. During the war it was commandeered by the Government, 
and the 1st Eastern General Hospital was erected on it. Afterwards the authorities 
of the town, using their compulsory powers, rented it for temporary housing pur- 
poses. Eventually the new University Library will be built upon a great part 
of the site. A good ground for the use of the two colleges has been acquired on 
the Barton Road, but many besides Clare men will regret the loss of the equally 
ample, and far more sheltered, mature, and convenient playing-field. 

Perhaps our greatest living authority upon cricket, Mr P. F. Warner, very graci- 
ously gave his opinion, in 1926, of some of our Clare cricketers, and we are happy 
to close this section of the chapter with his direct and vivid comments. 

A. P. Lucas. A very sound bat with a beautiful style, a strong defence, but a 
slow scorer—rather short of strokes. Rather lacking in aggression but always attrac- 
tive to watch even when scoring very slowly. Went in first for the Gentlemen on 
many occasions and also for England—a good out-field and a useful bowler. 

C. F. Burnup. A very sound bat—not an attractive style, but watched the ball 
very closely. Knew exactly how much he could attempt. Could score fairly fast 
when set—very good on the leg side. A very fine out-field and third man—fast, 
neat and active. Could swerve the ball tremendously at a medium pace right 
hand. I saw him “swerve” feet at Wellington, New Zealand. A determined 
cricketer—was perhaps a little unlucky not to play for England in 1902 . Australia. 

A. F. Morcom. A good bowler, but especially so at Lord’s, where the slope in - 
the ground helped his natural break-back. Bowled, too, a very good “yorker. 
A great figure in the Varsity match. Not really a great bowler or anywhere near 
it—but certainly a good one, and, perhaps, more than that at Lord’s. One of the 
heroes of the 1905 ’Varsity match. 

“Duleep.” The most promising young batsman in England and a beautiful 
field. A better player than Ranji was at his age—quite definitely so. Beautiful 
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wrists, balance and eye. Cuts finely and very good to leg. Not quite sound in some 
of his off-side play—but I fancy he will tighten up his game in this respect this 
season (1926). Potentially a champion. May do anything. I have the highest 
opinion of him. | 

C’. H. Gibson. Was five years ago a fine bowler—beautiful action and arm-swing, 
accurate in length, and difficult flight—seems to make the ball “wobble” in the 
air—a vulgar word but descriptive. Not, perhaps, a consistent bowler—but on 
his day first class. A natural bowler. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 


In 1872 a meeting was held, in the rooms of R. P. Luscombe in Clare, to discuss 
the advisability of adopting in Cambridge the newly formed rules and by-laws 
of the Rugby Union, and the outcome of this meeting was the formation of the 
Cambridge University Rugby Union Club. Whether the memory of this historic event 
inspired us or whether the event was born of our natural inspiration, in the inter- 
vening years the College club has made a record of which any college might be 
proud. In the first Inter-University Rugby game we had two Clare men playing— 
R. P. Luscombe (Marlborough) and W. Y. Winthrop (Wimbledon). Since that date 
forty-five Clare men have represented the University against Oxford. Of these 
C. J. B. Marriott (Tonbridge), M. M. Duncan (Fettes), A. Methuen (Fettes), W. Neilson 
(Merchiston),O.G. Mackie (Haileybury), A. J. L. Darby(Cheltenham), andS. Horsley 
(Loretto) have captained the Cambridge XV. Ofthese, the name of C. J. B. Marriott 
is most familiar. Besides being a famous player in the eighties, he was for seventeen 
years the very popular secretary of the Rugby Union and for very many years 
represented the University on the Rugby Union Committee. In the year when he 
captained the University he took a leading part in the attempts to obtain for football 
players the privilege of full blues, deeply begrudged them by the cricket captain and 
the boating and athletics presidents. The Rugby players finally took matters in their 
own hands, and in 1884 appeared at Blackheath wearing their blue blazers. Subse- 
quently a memorable and incredibly crowded Union debate confirmed the action 
of the footballers. The following are our International players: F. H. R. Alderson 

1 Alderson died on 18 Feb., 1925. Like many another prominent player, he was at Durham School; 
Clare 1886-9. From The Clare Association Annual for 1925 we may quote this paragraph: ‘“‘He was one of 
the most brilliant Rugby football players of his day (see The Times of Feb. 19) and one of those who made Clare 
famous in those days as a great Rugby football college. He played against Oxford in 1887 and 1888, con- 
tributing largely to the success of Cambridge. In 1891 he played for England in all three matches, in two 
international matches in 1892, and for England against Wales in 1893. He captained England against 


Ireland in 1891; and in 1892 played (as said) in two of the matches for England—the year in which England 
won all three games without having a single point scored against them.” 
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(Durham), A. J. L. Darby, J. le Fleming (Tonbridge), O. G. Mackie, and C. J. B. 
Marriott played for England; and M. M. Duncan, F. H. Fasson (Merchiston), 
J. Gowans (Harrow), A. Methuen, W. Neilson, A. W. Symington (Fettes) and 
W. Wotherspoon (Fettes) have played for Scotland. W. Cope (Repton), recently 
M.P. and one of the Conservative Whips, played for Wales in 1896. 

But the list of University captains and Internationals, long as it is, is not our 
only title to fame on the Rugger field. From 1880 onwards our team has been 
almost uniformly good. When C. J. B. Marriott came up, in 1880, Rugby was not 
in a very flourishing state, and to make up the fifteen were included many soccer 
players from Repton, Malvern, and Uppingham, the last named school then not 
playing Rugby. In the 1880 team there were the two brothers Riley and G. E. 
Sheddon, all very fast three-quarter backs, and the best player was A. L. Marshall 
from Clifton, a really good full back. The 1880 team suffered a good many defeats, 
but in 1881, when Marriott was captain, there was more enthusiasm and much 
competition to get into a team, which at the end of the season could point to 
an undefeated record—the first, as we shall see, of several. In 1882 Marriott was 
again captain, but had to play a good deal for the University. In this way were 
laid the foundations of the College Rugby football tradition, soon to be maintained 
by already useful players coming to Clare from school, and not, as heretofore, having 
rather to be made upon arrival. A good player in the 1882 team was W. B. Salmon, 
who learned the game at the College and afterwards got his blue. In the same team 
was G. F. Grace, an Association player from Trent. Grace so readily picked up 
Rugby that in 1883 he was tried for the University, and though he did not get his 
blue he achieved the almost unique distinction of representing his University under 
Association rules one Saturday and under Rugby rules the next. 

Of our earlier blues, both R. P. Luscombe and W. Fairbanks (who played cricket 
for Gloucester from 1877 to 1884) were excellent players. In 1887 four members of 
the College team played for the University against Oxford, and in 1888 five. 
During the years 1885 to 1895 the team was quite exceptionally good, and in 1886 
1888, 1893, 1894, 1895 we had an unbeaten record. Of the 1886 team “Jack”’ le 
Fleming, most famous for hurdling and one of our half-dozen most prominent all- 
round athletes, writes as follows: ‘‘The keenness of the College on their fifteen was 
intense, and I have an idea that we first instituted training for football. We were so 
anxious to beat Jesus in our final encounter that term that, as captain, I arranged a 
training breakfast at 8 a.m. for the fifteen and all who were likely or eager to be 
reserves. Some thirty or more turned up regularly, which speaks volumes for the 
spirit of the Rugger men of those days.” 

The 1888 team arranged a match with St John’s, who were cock-college at 
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Matches played 
% 
Score for 
30 Goals 
| at Tries 
= 187 Points 


Matches won 
7 
Score against 
1 Goal 
1 Try 
= 7 Points 
| 





CHAMPION RUGBY FOOTBALL 'TEAM, 1892-3 
R.E. Dummett E, A, Houseman F, 1, Hamilton GC, Walford J. H. Golley §,N. Seott R, Griffith 
I’, EL, Russell 
I. 5. Matthews W. Neilson R,H. Storey J. Gowans (Capt.) W, 1. Nelson C, Wkin §, MH. Clark 
W.5. Graham S. Kennington H, B. Jackson 


Matches played 
8 
Score for 
36 Goals 
12 Tries 
= 212 Points 


Matches won 
8 


Score against 


Nil 





CHAMPION RUGBY FOOTBALL 'TEAM, 1893-4. 
R. H. Storey W. Paul C. Walford J. H. Colley C, 8, Gellon ‘T'S, Jevons FL, B. Jackson 
R, E. Dummett S. Kennington W. Neilson (Capt) J. Gowans W, I, Nelson 
P. W, Holden W.S, Graham R, Griffith 


CHAP. X. PLATE XIV 


Points against © 
Nil 


Points for 
86 





RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1895-6 


G. H. Pitts Tucker H. Bell Scott H.A. Cutler N. H. Illingworth I. Griffith S. Kennington H.C. W. Hoskyns 
E. W. Lee W. Paul T.M.W.M’Gown R. Griffith (Capt.) J.Gowans R.H. Storey O.G. Mackie 
W.S. Drew T.R. Lulham 








ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL TEAM, 1896-7 


(Winners of the Inter-Coll. Cup) 


H.W. Brodie A.E. Fernie J. P.C. Cartman H.R. P. Tringham F. L. Winton 
E. H. Harrisson W. Campbell (Hon. Sec.) G.H. Simpson (Capt.) C.J. Burnup H, Vickers 
G. T. de B. Phelps 





wae 


1st Boat 


bumped 
First Trinity III 
Lady Margaret IE 
Pembroke II 
- Emmanuel I 
Sidney Sussex I 


| 2nd Boat 
bumped 
First Trinity IV - 
Magdalene 


5 
Bow L. G. Hudson 
2 F.A. Bawtree 
3 N. B. Obbard 


Bow O. Waterfield 
_ 2 K.A. Coles 
3 T.B. Rendel 


ee 


Coa 


Bow W. A. G. Gray 
Oe Boul Balser 5 7 op 
3 C. Harrison . 


4 F.D. Hall (Capt.) 


Brd Boat d 
T. S. Skillman 


R. S. Clement-Brown 
Coach R. Bennett 


1st Boat 
E. M. Pery-Knox-Gore 7 
H 


G. 
c. 


Ambler Cox 
R. A. Nisbet (Pembroke) 


. 


> 


H.R. 
J. W. Warner Suis (On We 
R. D. 


MAY BOAT, 1867 
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LENT RAGES, 1923 


7 F. W. Garnett 
J. F. M. Harrison Sir. V. K. C. Marshall 
Cox R. W. McConnel 


Bow P. White 
2 S. R. Saunders 
3 R.A. Collins 
“Freddy” Boatman 
A. G. D. Pain Captain 


Torrens Bow J. Pares 
H. Garnett 2 A. L. Hutson 
Speakman 3 A. D. Robinson 





4th Boat 
4 H. W. Nicholson 
5 W. G. Parsons 
6 F. A. W. Mitchell 
Coach E. C. Bemrose 


2nd Boat 
4H. Wace 
5 J. F. H. Timins 
6 K. W. Haworth 
Coach E. M. Palin 





3rd Boat 


bumped 
Downing II 
Lady Margaret V 


4th Boat 


beat 
St Catharine’s II 
Sidney Sussex IIT 


bumped 
Emmanuel ITV 
Third Trinity II 
Caius TV 


7 J. R. H. Towers 
Sir. P. F. S. Warren 
Cox R. K. Floyer 


7 H. M. le Fleming 
Str. W. L. Cuthbert 
Cox C. H. Blyth 
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MAY BOAT, 1886; 5th ON 'THE RIVER 


How VV, Coupland a ii, M, Pileher 4 HH. G. Clarkson 4 F.C. 'Timins 
5 A.W. M, Auden 6 Cuteliffe J, W. Hyne 4 A.D, lower Sir, M, Wild 
Gow L. R, Tanner 





1885-95, ANNI MIRABILES 


Oxford, and defeated them heavily, In that year the only try scored against us 
was a penalty tryin a match against Peterhouse. The soccer team of the same year, 
though not a champion one, was very distinguished, The Rugger team challenged 
them at soccer and in the resulting match (eleven aside) the Rugby players were 
victorious. This Rugby XV included eleven men who played for the University, 
seven Internationals and five blues. A small gold shield with the Clare arms 
inscribed on one side and the achievement on the other was presented to each 
member of this team by the College, and a similar memento was issued to the team 
of 1895. We are indebted to Mr J. W. Bowhill for the loan of one of these, and 
to Mr Thomas Todd for the commemorative medal in le Fleming's year: both 
of these medals we now reproduce. 


" 
yet 
J WY 


IVBY: 





In 1893 the final score of the fifteen was—for @12 points, against 0, In 1895 
also no point was scored against us. The list of Clare men who in each year played 
in International matches shows how such records were possible. 


1880 ... 0 1890 ... 0 1900 ... I 1910 44. 0 1920 ... 0 
1881 ... 0 189 ... 3 ¥OOE .4 2 TOIT... 0 roar... 0 
1882 ... 0 1892 ... 3 1902... I gra... 0 1922... 0 
1883 ... 0 1898 ... 4 1Q0B ... 0 TQIZg... 0 1925 ... 0 
1884... 1 1894 ... 3 1904... 0 IgA... 1 1924... 0 
1885 ... 0 1895 ....2 1905 14. 0 1995... 0 
1886 ... 1 es 1906 ... 0 192d ... 0 
1887 ... 2 bs AN oe a 1927... 0 
1888 ... 1 1898 ... 8 1908 ... 0 

1889 ... 1 1899 ... I 1909 ... 0 1gtg ... 0 


In the Inter-collegiate games of the last century Jesus was our most formidable 
rival and thrilling indeed were the hot-blooded encounters between the two colleges, 
The newspaper cutting reprinted on the next page conveys the spirit of the game, 
and it tells of an incident perhaps more famous than any other in Clare Rugger 
history. 
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THE COLLEGE GAMES 


JESUS COLLEGE v. CLARE COLLEGE. 
CLARE AGAIN VICTORIOUS. 


Before an immense attendance the return match between these leading College fifteens was played 
yesterday, the venue being the King’s and Clare ground. On the first meeting between the teams 
this season Clare gained an easy victory, but despite this there were those yesterday who fancied 
Clare for the first match who now turned round, and expected to see Jesus wipe out the previous 
defeat. A. Methuen, the ’Varsity captain, too, was unable to play for Clare. Amidst considerable 
excitement Clare kicked off at three o’clock. W. Wotherspoon got possession, and, running through, 
secured a try, after fifteen minutes play, he himself converting it into a goal. F. R. Alderson ran 
down, and passing to T. Todd the latter got over, W. Wotherspoon again being successful with the 
place. In the second half T. Todd got hold of the ball and elicited great cheering, which lasted for 
minutes. This player ran through his rivals and travelled the length of the ground and placed the 
ball between the uprights. To find anything to compare with this truly brilliant run we must go 
back to the days of Edgar Stoney, A. R. Don Wauchope, D. Roffery, or R. T. Finch. So great was 
the impression that three hearty cheers were given for Todd, which were enthusiastically responded 
to. W. Wotherspoon again converted the try into a goal, and with Jesus again invading their op- 
ponents’ quarters “No sides!’’ were called, Clare winning a good game by four goals to nil. The 
play of W. Wotherspoon and T. Todd at times electrified the spectators. The former, by his remark- 
ably good form, is to be given a trial, and T. Todd should certainly not be passed over. Umpires, 
A. Methuen (Clare), J. W. Cave (Trinity). Referee, H. G. Fuller (President C.U.R.U.F.C.). 


We gather from Mr Thomas Todd that he specialised in interceptions, and that 
his great try was the result of an unusually successful interception and break- 
through, with Jesus close on the Clare goal line. 

We have not since risen to these earlier dazzling pinnacles of achievement; 
Pembroke and Caius (much larger colleges) now usually climb the neighbouring 
ridges and glimpse such heights. But even in these degenerate days we win most of 
our matches, and still from time to time lay by the heels these champions of our 
day. The results of the Inter-collegiate knock-out competition for 1927 were distinctly 
reassuring. We beat Trinity 22-5, Peterhouse 34-0, St John’s 22-6, Pembroke 
13-0, and in the final lost to St Catharine’s 5-10 in a match described as probably 
the most exciting in the history of the competition. 

The whole course of the competition was an exhilarating example of a team, 
fifteen good men, thoroughly well together, triumphing by co-operation over teams 
dependent on brilliant University and even International individualists. By many 
the pack was considered one of the finest college packs there has ever been, and the 
final match of the competition was described as the Clare pack versus the kicking 
of Guy Morgan (the Welsh International three-quarter). Though the loss of our 
very capable hooker in the penultimate game made a great deal of difference, too 
much praise cannot be given to the St Catharine’s pack, whose magnificent play 
almost as much as Morgan’s uncanny touch-finding brought about our defeat. 

In 1926 and in 1928, we may add, Clare luck was not well in. Meeting Pembroke 
in the first round in ’26, we lost by only 5 points to 3, after losing our scrum half just 
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ES cniteeneter ie 
Copyright Sport and General, Ltd. 
A. P. LUCAS | 


Clare College, *1875-8 





Copyright Sport and General, Lid. 
Cc. J. B. MARRIOTT Cc. J. BURNUP 
Captain of Clare Rugby XV, 1880-1 - Clare College, 1894-7 
Late Secretary of the Rughy Union 
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F. G. LOWE 
Clare College, 1902-6 
University Tennis VI, English International 








After a drawing by V. Monkhouse 


E. D. P. PINKS 
Clare College, 1906-10 


Winner of the Colquhoun Sculls, 
1909 


— 


OUR ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL RECORD 


before half-time and having completely to rearrange the back division. In 1928, in 
the semi-final against Caius, we went under by a few points only, though playing one 
short throughout the game, a mainstay three-quarter having broken his leg within 
the first two minutes. In 1926, G. B. Coghlan, J. M. Scott, J. M. Synge, C. K. Wre- 
ford, J. M. Bemrose, and W. S. Scott all played for the Varsity, the first three named 
being or subsequently getting blues. In 1927, four Clare blues helped to win the 
‘Varsity match at Twickenham, J.D.Campbell playing verysoundlyaseleventh-hour 
substitute for the famous W. H. Sobey (St John’s). Of this match J. M. Scott, another 
last-moment blue, was the undoubted hero, scoring g points off his own boot so to 
speak, and exhibiting, though a forward, an outside’s quickness. ‘He was a last- 
minute choice” (we quote from the Cambridge Review for Jan. 20, 1928), “‘but he 
played magnificently, scoring g points himself, and it is not too much to say that 
his presence meant the difference between victory and defeat.” 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


Association football has enjoyed in Clare a continued popularity, and the College 
achievements in the game have been always presentable and frequently more than 
merely that. In the years 1884 and 1886 Clare won the Inter-collegiate Cup. 
A. Amos, a fine half-back who played for England, was in both of these teams and 
he writes that in the 1886 team A. Amos, T. W. Strother, and T. M. Pike played 
for the ’Varsity, Amos and Pike were Internationals, and Strother played in the 
great International trial for the South against the North. The ’Varsity team for 
which these people played was probably the best Cambridge has ever fielded, for 
it contained eight Internationals. This period was an exceptionally interesting one 
in Association football, for it marked the change from the old dribbling system to 
the new passing and combining system with its new arrangement of 5~-3-2-1 
players, and the University had a large share in the introduction of the new style. 

T. W. Strother was a goal-keeper and the first of a long series of distinguished 
Clare players in that position. In 1892 L. H. Gay displaced an Old Blue and proved 
himself a very fine keeper for the University. He had achieved distinction also as a 
wicket-keeper, and would take a football with his hands almost as readily as if it 
were a cricket ball. We scarcely need to be told that he was a strong, heavy man 
and when kicking off from goal almost always drove the ball seventy or eighty 
yards. He played for England in 1891, 1893, and 1894. 

In 1891 and 1893 A. W. Pryce-Jones played for the University, and subsequently 
for Wales. 
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In 1896 and 1897 the College had three, and in 1898 four, blues. It is not surprising 
that in 1897 we again had the champion college team. In the 1897 team there 
were two Internationals, for both C. J. Burnup and H. Vickers played for England. 
In the Inter-’Varsity match of 1898 W. Campbell and Burnup were the heroes of 
the match. Campbell was the third good goal-keeper from Clare and his keeping 
saved the day. Three times Vassall got clean through the defence and failed to 
beat Campbell, and then Burnup slipped in and scored the only goal of the match. 
Burnup was one of the most prominent wing players of the day as well as one of 
the best cricketers, and H. Vickers was no less eminent at half-back. 

In the Long Vacation of 1897 eight past or present members of the University 
took part in the Corinthian tour to South Africa, and of these four were from Clare— 
C. J. Burnup, G. H. Simpson, H. Vickers and W. Campbell. Not again until 
1903-4 did the College recover the Inter-collegiate championship, under the 
captaincy of E. G. U. Robson, who went down with his ship, the ““Aboukir,”’ when 
she was torpedoed by the Germans in Sept. 1914. In 1904 C. C. Page and G. L. 
Mellin, both players of note, obtained their blues, and they were joined in the 
following year by G. P. Potter, so that the College had in 1905 three blues, a feat 
we have not subsequently equalled. 

Since the war two more goal-keepers of note have been produced by the College, 
A. H. F. Webbe, who played against Oxford in 1919 and 1921, and A. M. Russell, 
who played in 1925 and 1926 and has obtained several Amateur International caps 
for England. In addition to this, Russell kept goal for the University Water Polo 
team, in 1926 was captain of the ’Varsity Swimming Club, and found time to play 
Fives also for the University against Oxford. 

The line of wingers, begun by Pike, J. H. Manby (who should have been mentioned 
previously), and Burnup, has been not unworthily continued by E. D. Capel-Slaughter, 
who obtained his blue in 1922 and captained the ’Varsity eleven in 1924. In 1924, 
Capel-Slaughter scored the only goal for Cambridge. D. M. Smith (1926) and 
R. T. Vaughan (1927-8) have also represented Cambridge against Oxford, whilst 
L. K. Cock played forward for the ’Varsity on several occasions in 1925-6. 

Of our twenty-two blues, no fewer than eleven have come from Malvern. In 
the superposition of good college upon good school tradition lies the secret of most 
collegiate and university athletic success, and in this belief we can confidently 
leave the College Association Football Club to flourish as happily in the future as 
it has flourished in the past. 
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Since the inauguration of the Inter-University Athletic Sports in 1864, few years 
have passed in which Clare men have not represented the University. As a general 
rule there are about sixteen athletic blues each year, and we have an average 
annual number of 1:4 blues against an expectation from our undergraduate 
members of -6 to 1-0. In the years from 1864 to 1925 forty-two of the 530 odd 
Cambridge blues were from Clare, instead of the 27 which might have been expected 
from our numbers. It would not be possible to give a full list of all these blues and 
it must suffice to mention the more notable of them. 

J. L. Greig, 1890, H. le Fleming, 1892, W. K. Wood, 1898, and W. R. Seagrove, 
1921, have been President of the C.U.A.C.; and C. H. Cordeaux, 1888, J. L. Greig, 
1889, C. Ekin, 1893, W. K. Wood, 1897, J. V. Byrne-Johnson, 1914, W. R. Seagrove, 
1920, and J. W. J. Rinkel, 1926, have been Honorary Secretary. 

Of these, W. R. Seagrove in 1924 won the mile at the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation Championships in 4 mins 213 secs. In 1926 Rinkel won the quarter against 
Dr Peltzer in 49 secs., and other A.A.A. champions have been J. le Fleming, who 
won the hurdles in 1887, and W. Y. Winthrop, who won the weight-putting in 1878, 
twice in 1879, and again in 1880. Seagrove ran in the Olympic Games at Antwerp 
in 1920 and at Paris in 1924. 

The greatest years of Clare Athletics were from 1887 to 1893. In 1887 T. H. 
Easterfield won the mile against Oxford, H. Neilson was first in the hammer, 
J. le Fleming was first in the hurdles and second in the hammer, and C. H. Cor- 
deaux was second in the quarter-mile. In the next year Clare took one first and 
seven second places from Oxford. In 1889 we had three firsts; in 1890 two firsts 
and three seconds, in 1891 C. Ekin won the three miles, H. le Fleming won the 
hurdles and was second in the high jump, and R. W. Oldnall-Russell won the 
mile. Next year’s results were the same, save that le Fleming won the high jump 
and was second in the long jump, whilst Oldnall-Russell was second in the mile, 
the third man being E. Stogdon. In 1893 we again had three firsts, a second, and 
a third. 

Since these times our performances, though less electrifying, have still been good, 
and in the post-war years we can even claim considerable distinction. Inter-collegiate 
competitions were begun in 1911, and in 1914 and in 1921 we won the final of the 
second division. In 1925, 1926, and 1927 we have been runners-up in the first 
division. In the Inter-collegiate Relay races we were third in 1910, the year of their 
commencement, second in Division II in 1913. In 1921 we tied with St Catharine’s 
for first place in the second division and in the next year tied with Trinity for 
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first place in the first division. In 1924 and 1925 we were second (tied) and third 
in the first division. 

With our other sports the College Athletics may, we think, be said to have fully 
recovered their high pre-war standard. After Seagrove has come Rinkel, who was 
for three years, with Lord Burghley, the outstanding personality of the Uni- 
versity Athletic Club. He ran the 100, the 220 and the quarter-mile with con- 
sistent brilliancy during 1926, 1927, and 1928. In the Sports at Fenners in Nov., 
1926, both he and Burghley ran in three events, Rinkel winning two and Burghley all 
three. In July, 1926, against Cornell and Princeton, Rinkel won the quarter in the 
very fine time of 49% seconds. In the ’Varsity Sports of 1927 he won the roo and 
the quarter (for the second time), following up this double by another, three months 
later, when for Oxford and Cambridge v. Harvard and Yale he won both the 
220 (in 227%5 sec.) and the 440 yards (in 50 sec.). He also took part in the Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam in 1928. 

In 1925, 1926, and 1927 Rinkel ran in the Relay races against Oxford, in 1926 
in the quarter-, half-, and one mile races. In these races Clare has also provided, 
in 1925, C. B. Molony; in 1926 and 1927, H. K. Bagnall-Oakeley, who also repre- 
sented Cambridge in the ’Varsity Sports of 1926 and 1927, and for Oxford and 
Cambridge v. Harvard and Yale (100 yards), July, 1927. 

From the Clare Association Annual for 1925 we may quote the following: 
“Individually, members of the Athletic Club have done well this season: four 
Blues were obtained, the President, A. G. Engelbach receiving a half Blue as 2nd 
string in the mile, the Secretary, Bagnall-Oakeley, a full Blue as 1st string in the 
Long Jump, and the two freshmen, Rinkel and Molony a full and a half Blue as rst 
string in the 100 yards and srd string in the mile respectively.”” Such representative 
all-round keenness has been, we think, a feature of our post-war connection with 
Fenners. Long may it continue. 
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AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, STAMFORD BRIDGE, 1926 
J. W. J. Rinkel wins the Quarter from Dr Peltzer (Germany) in 494 secs. 





By courtesy of E. H. D. Sewell, Esq. By courtesy of E. H. D. Sewell, Esq. 
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HARE AND HOUNDS 


The first Clare representative in the Inter-’Varsity cross-country race was G. W. 
Picton, who finished roth in 1889. In 1892 Clare men began to figure prominently 
in the Club owing primarily, it seems, to F. S. Fischer, who finished 8th in the race 
against Oxford in that year, whilst still a freshman. In 1893, though finishing only 
7th, he became captain of the C.U.H.&H. W. B. Grandage, 1901, G. H. Weber, 
1906, and R. E. Garrod, 1910, all captained the University team, while J. V. Byrne- 
Johnson, the athletics blue, was elected secretary for the year 1914, in the autumn 
of which he was killed while on active service in France. 

After the War W. R. Seagrove became captain in 1921, in which year he finished 
first against Oxford; he ran, indeed, in no less than four cross-country races 
against Oxford, a distinction that may, for all we know, be unique. In 1926 
C. B. Molony was elected captain of the Club—a distinct honour in view of the 
fact that a foot, severely injured in 1925, prevented his running at all. I. G. Robin, 
reserve in 1928, ran against Oxford this year (1929), and is captain of the 
C.U.H.&H. for the coming season (1929-30). 

Altogether since the War eight Clare men have run against Oxford and others have 
been reserves, and as at the end of 1926 Clare won the Inter-collegiate cross- 
country run, we feel no anxiety for the future of this sport in the College. 


GOLF 


Golf has not always been a game in which the College has specialized. But it is a 
noteworthy fact that of the Cambridge golfers who have achieved marked distinction 
at least six, J. L. Low, H. S. Colt, N. F. Hunter, G. L. Mellin, P. W. Leathart, and 
Halford W. Hewitt, are Clare men. The first four in their time all gained Amateur 
Championship medals, and of course, all four played in the International Match, 
Low and Hunter for Scotland, Colt and Mellin for England. Of the four, Low 
came nearest to winning the championship. He played H. H. Hilton in the final 
of 1901 at St Andrews, and they still maintain in the club-house of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club that if he had not taken his caddie’s advice and played for safety 
from the 35th teeing-ground he would have won the match. He had lunched five 
down, but without loss of appetite. They were all square with two holes to play, 
and Low held the honour. As the wind was adverse, he played to the left at the 
suggestion of his caddie. But in the opinion of his brother Scots, “if there was a 
man who could be trusted to lay down the shot between the Corner of the Dyke 
and Cheape’s Bunker, it was John Low.” The Englishry are almost equally 
positive that, had he done so, Harold Hilton would not have been frightened into 
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taking six for the hole. As a fact, John got a bad lie off his tee-stroke, and a gallant 
putt for the half barely failed. 

So long as golf is played, the name of John, or rather Johnnie, Low, will be 
remembered. He took over the chairmanship of the Rules of Golf Committee 
from Captain W. H. Burn, the first to hold that office, and continued to serve for 
a dozen years and more. It was under his guidance that the rules took their present 
form, and his scholarly wit informs the decisions issued from St Andrews in answer 
to the thousand and one queries, many of them tiresome, there received. He was 
also one of the three founders of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society. The 
other two were Oxford men, but it is universally allowed that the Society owes most 
of its prestige to the inspiration of John Low, its first captain. He was lately its 
president, and the members annually contend for the privilege of affixing a ball to 
the shaft of the putter which so nearly beat Harold Hilton in r1gor. 

Despite his long experience, Johnnie Low probably never played in a stranger 
contest than his second Inter-’Varsity match, when Wimbledon Common was deep 
in snow. He and his opponent won points from each other by strokes described as 


“clever steals over snow banks” or as “‘lofted putts that miraculously went dead.” » 


From the last teeing-ground Low was saved the consequences of over-driving by 
the ball striking an inattentive spectator and rebounding to a position from which 
he managed to put down a long putt to halve the match. 

Harry Colt reached the semi-final of the Amateur Championship in 1906, and 
on at least two other occasions was one of the last eight. But his fame, like that of 
Johnnie Low, will not rest wholly, or even mainly, on his performances with club 
and ball. In 1901 he was induced to accept the secretaryship of the Sunningdale 
Golf Club, having previously been Honorary Secretary at Rye. At both places 
the course was drastically altered during his tenure of office. So startling was the 
result of the reconstruction work done at his suggestion and under his supervision 
that Colt was invited to lay out or alter golf-courses not only all over this country 
but, eventually, all over the Continent and in America as well. Indeed, he may be 
said to have invented the Science—or Art, as he prefers to think of it—of Golf Archi- 
tecture. He definitely took up his new profession in 1907, and succeeded so con- 
sistently in achieving at once an admirable course for play and the most pleasing 
possible landscape that in less than twenty years he and his partner have designed 
or remodelled in whole or part over two hundred and fifty golf courses, amongst 
which almost all the most notable must be included. Consequently the College 


1 We regret to record the death of Mr J. L. Low, on Jan. 29 of this year (1929). We hope to reprint his 


obituary from The Times for Jan. 30 in the midsummer issue of the joint Lady Clare Magazine and Clare 
Association Annual. 
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JOHNNIE LOW AND HARRY COLT 


might claim that two Clare men have in combination exercised a greater influence 
on the lives of their fellows than the whole of the rest of their generation put to- 
gether! John Low has set the standard of golfing morals and manners; Harry 
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ANENT JOHNNIE LOW AND THE RULES OF GOLF 
Cartoons by E. W. Mitchell, from Golf Illustrated 


Colt has determined ideals of stroke-production. Each in his peculiar sphere has 
shown an extraordinary knowledge of human nature, and, than Colt, at any rate, 
it would be difficult to name a greater living contributor to the wholesome enter- 
tainment of his kind. 
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THE COLLEGE GAMES 


Norman, or “Norrie,” Hunter, our third great golfing figure, is no longer, alas, 
alive, for he was killed in the prime of life in the late Great War. But the tale 
of his achievements on the links was already long. Analysis of it reveals that his 
reputation is solidly based as just about the most courageous match-player of his 
time. Oxford men are inclined to rate the late J. A. T. Bramstone as the strongest 
player who has led for them in the University match (not excepting Roger Wethered 
and Cyril Tolley). But in rgorx “‘Norrie”’ Hunter, playing the game at the gallop, 
beat him at Sandwich. There were other occasions when his constitutional in- 
ability to amble, or even canter, led him into that high failure “which o’erleaps 
the bound of low successes.” 

Hunter was a good deal of a “character” and famous for his humorous and 
outspoken remarks, quietly delivered in an effective Australian-esque accent. In 
Amateur Championships it was his handsome custom to beat one or more of the 
most fancied competitors, and then go down to some person whom no one would 
have dreamed of backing against him. The spur of the great occasion was required 
to make him give of his best. 

When he was in residence, G. L. Mellin—“Susie”’ to a large circle of friends—was 
better known as a footballer than as a golfer. Professional full-backs disliked 
playing against a centre-forward weighing over thirteen stone, whose habit it was 
to go for goal by the shortest route, regardless of intervening obstacles. He 
played golf, however, not without distinction, against Oxford. After he went 
down, an accident to his knee prevented Mellin from taking his place at centre for 
the Corinthians, and he began to develop his latent possibilities as a golfer. In the 
first Amateur Championship after the War he reached the semi-final, only to be 
beaten by the ultimate winner, and incidentally made history by resigning a hole © 
after he had failed to get out of a bunker and had smoothed over the cavern left by his 
niblick. He has recently taken over the Honorary Secretaryship of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golfing Society. He brings to the discharge of his duties all the ordinary 
virtues and in addition a singular gift for commanding the loyal affection of his 
‘clients.’ Mellin was the last golf blue in Clare till J. R. Ropner obtained his blue 
in 1925. 

A fifth player of note produced by the College was Dr P. W. Leathart, who played 
for the University in 1896 to 1899, and in 1897 and 1898 was one of the three golf 
blues supplied, out of eight, by Clare. His match in 1898 approaches for excitement 
that of Low at Wimbledon; such a blizzard was blowing that Leathart was twice 
blown off his feet at the critical moment; on both occasions he missed the ball com- 
pletely, yet on both occasions won the hole, because he never hit his ball out of sight, 
whilst that of his opponent was never seen again. Dr Leathart was one of the English 
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THE FIRST HOLE OF THE GOLF COURSE, MADRID 
Designed by H. S. Colt, and perhaps his “favourite” hole 





HH. SGOLL 
Clare College, 1887-9 
At work on the Golf Course, St Cloud, near Paris 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL TEAM, 1902-3 
H. B. H. Follit T. A. Grose 
A. K. Holmes A.L. Rogers K.R.B. Fry W.B.Grandage P. Newton T. Dennis 
S. Horsley J.S. Pringle (Hon. Sec.) G.K. Thorpe (Capt.) A.F. Roberts A. H. MeNeill 
R.F.W. Rebsch K. O. Carter 








THE COLLEGE ORCHESTRA, 1904 
E. L. Tanner R.H. Hutchinson F.B. Adler E. K. Biggs 
R.B.Taylor T.Dennis Clive Carey D.H.Glynn H.J.Roberts M.Brothers C.B.Hawthorne P. D. Drysdale 
E. H.Y.Williams D.P. Robinson C.A.Mourilyan W. Bickford T.J. Matthews E.S. Holland O.Thornycroft 
E. H. V. Hodge G. F. Armstrong 


OUR GOLF POST-WAR—THE HALFORD-HEWITT CUP 


golf team that went to America in 1903; he has several times played in competition 
for the Amateur Championship. 

Another Clare golfer who has had a notable influence on the modern game is 
Halford-Hewitt. Some five years ago he started the Halford-Hewitt Cup Com- 
petition for teams of old Public School boys. It began with three clubs, the Old 
Etonians, Old Carthusians, and Old Harrovians, but it has been so stimulating that 
thirty old Public School boys’ golf societies already exist and compete. Mr Halford- 
Hewitt’s idea was to do for the older generations of old Public School men what 
the Arthur Dunn Cup has done for golf amongst youths of schoolboy age and 
standing. The competition has most markedly “‘caught on,” and the finest amateur 
players of the day turn out for it. 

This account of pre-war College golf, kind as it is to us, has not been written (as 
perhaps the accounts of other games have been) by a Clare man, coloured by 
fondness for his College. We owe the largest and best part of it to the kindness of 
Mr A. C. M. Croome, and no golfer will ask better authority than this. 

In these last post-war and sexcentenary years, the College has come, so to 
speak, into the blue again all along the line, and in departments of athletics for 
long unrepresented, if not well-nigh deserted, by Clare men—and this most em- 
phatically, no doubt, on Golf course and Hockey field. 

C. H. 8S. Dunkerly played for Cambridge against Oxford in 1922, J. R. Ropner in 
1925, and we have, at present, no less than three golf blues in residence: E. M. 
Prain and H. C. Longhurst, who have each played twice, in 1928 and 1929, against 
Oxford, and A. M. Wilson (1929). 

In the exciting victory over Oxford this current year (1929), Prain and Longhurst 
both won their singles handsomely, while in the foursomes Prain and Wilson won 
by 5 and 4, and Longhurst and his partner by 4 and 2. Prain was secretary of the 
C.U.G.C. 1928-9 and is captain for the coming season, 1929-30. 





del. C. F. Millett (Clare 1924-8) 
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THE COLLEGE GAMES 


HOCKEY 


In 1883 a few members of Trinity College began to play hockey among themselves. 
Soon Clare followed, and the two colleges engaged one another in casual matches. 
By degrees other colleges took up the game, and in 1890 a University Club was 
formed and the first Inter-University match was played. In promising, pioneer- 
ing fashion Clare began her hockey campaigns, and in the years 1890 to 1906 
fourteen Clare men played against Oxford, of whom T. Newton (Rossall) and 
L. D. Gelling (Owens College) captained the University team. This record is 
more notable because as late as 1900 the College had no hockey ground of its own. 
In the Lent Term, 1903, the College team headed the newly formed Hockey League; 
but by 1905 it had descended to the second division, and with the exception of 
the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, it has stayed there ever since. In 1927 it was for 
the fourth year in succession second in that League, but there are signs of 
approaching improvement, for in that year not only did we reach the final of the 
Inter-collegiate knock-out competition, but also with the brothers Fison, given their 
blues on the same day, achieved the first hockey blues in Clare since 1906. The 
younger brother, R. Y. Fison, was made secretary of the C.U.H.C., 1928, but in 
this (1929) his captain-year was unfortunately deterred by prolonged ill-health 
from playing. It is, however, a consolation that we can congratulate J. F. Alston 
on his skilful forward play in the recent (1929) victorious match against Oxford. 

Clearly the game of hockey has had a singular history in the College. It is true, 
of course, that in these later days of increased popularity outstanding success is 
harder to come by than once it was, but for all that, hockey, popular as it is in 
College, never claims our enthusiasm in the whole-hearted measure accorded 
to Rugger or soccer, and perhaps that is why our hockey remains, with such 
annoying persistency, just not first-rate. | 





‘del. C. F. Millett 
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LAWN TENNIS 


Although contests against Oxford began as early as 1887, out of the ten blues 
gained by Clare, but one has been a really first-class player. This one is F. G. Lowe, 
who obtained his blue in 1906—a player who by close study and persistence has 
made steady progress to an extraordinary perfection of style. 

The College club, though capable always, has never been brilliant and counts 
as its best seasons those in which it reached second or third place in the second 
‘League. If we do not attract devoted brilliance to the College tennis, it is perhaps 
comforting to know how extremely popular the game is among people interested 
in other things as well, be they boats or beetles, cricket or chemistry, and a casual, 
happy indulgence is, after all, not the worst way of playing games. However, in 
the last three years we have had two blues, A. J. N. Paterson playing in 1925 and 
M. V. Callendar, H. W. Austin’s schoolboy partner at Repton, in 1927 and 1928. 








uals 
del. C. F. Milleti 


SWIMMING 


In the swimming contests against Oxford, started in 1891, seventeen Clare men 
have represented Cambridge, and very probably the best of them was H. D. Darbi- 
shire, who swam in 1901, 1902, and 1903, and in the first and second of these years 
won the 50 yards race fairly easily. In 1926 both the captain, A. M. Russell, and 
secretary, J. M. Bemrose, of the University Swimming Club were Clare men— 
Russell keeping goal for the Water Polo team against Oxford, and Bemrose, who 
was also a member of the Water Polo team, swimming in the inter-University 


100 yards. i 


Caan , 
del. C. F. Millett 
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THE COLLEGE GAMES 


SHOOTING AND OTHER GAMES 


In shooting we have had Clare men shooting for the Chancellor s Plate, the 
(and Cup and in the ee G. R. Dain stands out as probably the 
best shot among them. He got into 
the King’s Hundred at Bisley in 
1904, and in the same year won the 
Bronze Medal of the National Rifle 
Association. He joined the Grena- 
diers as a private on the day war 
was declared and discovered him- 
self shipped to France with the 
original Expeditionary Force; even- 
tually he left the army with the 
rank of Major of Gunners. 

A record, however, in the same 
class at least as Dain’s, has recently 
been made by J. W. Notman, who 
has shot in the University teams 
against Oxford in Match, Service- 
rifle, and Revolver shooting. In 1926 
he was 17th in the King’s Hundred 
at Bisley, and subsequently shot for 
Scotland in three International 
matches. It has probably been 
largely due to Notman that in the 
Easter Termeof 1927, when Clare 
ie : for the first time entered for the 

pon a Treatise (17th cent.) on the art of musketry London Scottish Inter-collegiate 

in the College Library Cup, we emerged victorious. G. J. 

Meikle also shot against Oxford in 1927, while Notman, in addition to shooting for the 

Territorial Army in the Services XX, shot for Scotland in the Mackinnon Shield 

and in the winning National XX team, making top score of the team and second 
of the match in the Mackinnon. 
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The College record in lacrosse has been an extremely interesting one; in the 
first four contests against Oxford no fewer than eleven places altogether were filled 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL TEAM, 1903-4 
(Winners of the Inter-Collegiate Cup) 


J.K. Mathews O.L.Trechmann R.G. Lowndes O.W. Mackrill C.K. McKerrow 
. J.C. Aitchison G. L. Mellin (Hon. Sec.) E.G. U. Robson (Capt.) C.C. Page K.B. Anderson 
G. P. Potter 


HOCKEY TEAM, 1904-5 
(Winners of the Cambridge University Hockey League) 


T. A. Grose H.W.Scott C. Palmer H.M.A. Ward J. J. Quill 
E. H. Y. Williams R.K. Henderson (Hon. Sec.) L. D. Gelling (Capt.) D.P. Robinson F. B. Adams 
R. S. Preeston 
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SUNDRY ATHLETICS 


by Clare men. The College ran a lacrosse team which in 1902, 1903, and 1904 was 
easily top of the University, and provoked the Captain of Boats to protest against 
the ill effects upon the number of men attracted to rowing. Why since 1907 we 
have never had a half-blue for lacrosse is a question the answer to which might 
not be unrelated to the fact that hardly anyone has played. 


In polo, rackets, fives, billiards, boxing and fencing, and chess the College has also 
been represented, and in the more ephemeral contests such as bicycling, skating, 
bandy, ice-hockey and gymnastics. J. H. M. Ramsden captained the victorious 
Cambridge Polo team in 1925. A. M. Russell and P. J. B. Reynolds played Fives 
against Oxford in 1926, while S. T. Jagger, who was also selected, was preventing 
from competing. 


In this year of publication, 1929, B. H. Fawcett at Ice Hockey (match played at 
Mirren and won by Oxford); O. G. Trinder in the ’Varsity Fencing Match 
and S. Knox-Cunningham, Boxing, have all represented Cambridge. Though in the 
Boxing Oxford won by the odd event and Knox-Cunningham was beaten, his 
fight was voted “the best of the evening,” as the newspaper reports bear 
out—“‘Light-Heavy weights. R. F. Woolmer beat S. Knox-Cunningham (Fettes 
and Clare) on points. ... Both men hit exceptionally hard, and the first two rounds 
were very even. Woolmer stayed the better, and it was on his last round display that 
he got the decision. The referee congratulated Knox-Cunningham on his great 
pluck.” 


of 1926, when the Sexcentenary celebrations took place; further, it may be objected that we have added dispro- 
portionately (as, e.g., in our last allusion, to a loser) in bringing post-1926 achievements up to date. <> To 
the first objection we would urge that we have purposefully followed Shakespeare’s method, and shewn the young 
world carrying on, on this side official climax and finale; to the second objection we suggest that it 1s courage 
and strenuous effort rather than success upon which we would wish to lay concluding emphasis. < We are 
carrying on, to-day, beyond the climax of an old world’s discoordinate lurching, as it were, for civilization, and 
the celebrations of 1926 wrote, for us, full stop, after a few years’ breathing space for recovery, to what we hope 
will prove to be the last great war—the culmination of an age of war. <> Of the war, space debars us from 
writing here—though some of the illustrations to this chapter say much without word spoken. This war was won, 
no doubt, at least as much on playing fields as Waterloo was. <» But in relation to war, athleticism 
has not so much made warriors as men who could take war in the right spirit. <» With new 
speeds and speedways to bring the athletes of countries and of continents together in 
friendly rivalry, internationalism will sublimate, we trust, increasingly 
away from war-fields and peace, not war, be won on playing 
fields by the sprightly spirit of athleticism. 


[ has been objected that we should have carried this account of Clare Athletics no further than the Midsummer 


CARMEN CLARENSE 


nike URSUS adsumus, sodales, 
Senes, tuvenes, aequales, 
Concinamus, commensales, 
“Floreat Collegium.” 
Ripae imminet amoenae, 
Quam tenent dulces Camenae, 
Laticum susurrat lene 

Murmur adstrepentium. 


Chorus 


Chorus. Aula cara, te amamus, 


Tibi rite propinamus, 
Macte semper gloria. 


Noster est Wigorniensis 

Senex, qui minis infensts, 

Qui vel ignibus accensis 
Obstiizt_fortissimus. 

“Taedas cruciatu fetas 

Habe frater,”’ inquit, “‘spre- 

tas; 

Nulla quam dimittet aetas, 

Hodie accendimus.”’ 


Chorus 


Chorus. Aula cara, te amamus, 


Tibi rite propinamus, 
Macte semper gloria. 


Inde multi qui dedere 
Specimen virtutis verae, 
Seu scholarum seu fuere 
Praesides Ecclesiae; 
Multi sunt opitulat, 
Stirpe generosa natt, 


Chorus. 


Curiae et civitat, 
Domi et militiae. 
. Aula cara, te amamus, 
Tibi rite propinamus, 
Macte semper gloria. 


St novisse forte curas 
Quales fuerint, picturas 
Circumspicito dicturas 
Quid quis horum egerit. 
Haec exempla nobis dantur, 
Unicuique perpendantur, 
Discat ut segue constanter 
Quod sibt elegerit. 
. Aula cara, te amamus, 
Tibi rite propinamus, 
Macte semper gloria. 


Sive campo indulgemus, 
Stve nos invitat remus, 
Sive litteris studemus, 
Nos oportet eloqut, 
“Hic et hic adiutus fui 
Mater; absit amor sui; 
Totum muneris est tui, 
Si quid ego potui.”’ 
Tuque, domina Clarensis, 
Alteris vocanda mensts, 
‘Genus ortu regium: 
Domus antiquae donatrix, 
Salve; bene te, Fundatrix, 
Bene te, Collegium. 
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By courtesy of ‘The Architect’s Journal "0 


No. 2 NEW CLARE HOSTEL, AT CASTLEBRAE, CAMBRIDGE 
Designed by Harold Tomlinson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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“Phot. Paliier Clarke 


OPENING OF THE WAR MEMORIAL BUILDING, ARMISTICE DAY, 1924 


The Earl of Balfour, Chancellor of the University and Visitor of Clare College, speaking 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, the Architect, on his left 
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By courtesy of " The Architect's "journal 
No. 1 NEW CLARE HOSTEL (ST ETHELDREDA’S), AT CASTLEBRAE, CAMBRIDGE 


Designed by Harold Tomlinson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Phot. Clennett 








Phot. Duggan Tomlinson 


ENTRANCE FRONT No. 1 NEW CLARE HOSTEL, AT CASTLEBRAE, CAMBRIDGE 
Designed by Harold Tomlinson, A.R.I.B.A. 
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“Country Life” 
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WEST SIDE, WITH BELFRY, ARCHWAY OF THE WAR MEMORIAL BUILDING 
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By courtesy of “<The Sphere” 


W. L. MOLLISON, Mag. Coll., 1915-1929, AND G. H. A. WILSON, M.P., Mag. Coll. 
Tempore the Sexcentenary (1926) 
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Copyright G. E. Briggs 


AVE ATQUE VALE 
1914-1918 1326-1926 
The Commemorative Archway 
War Memorial Building 


CARMEN CLARENSE 


WORDS BY J. R. WARDALE 


A steady marching pace. 


MUSIC BY CLIVE CAREY 
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Appendix 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following account of the College Scholarships was written by Mr J. R. Wardale for the 
Annual of the Clare Association in 1925 


Scholarships. 

Unless a Scholar elected can and will plead poverty, he will (whatever the value of his 
Scholarship) receive only £30 a year; if he cannot reside without financial aid, the balance of the 
Scholarship which he has won will be paid to him. It will be simply a matter of finance, based on 
hard facts, and without a trace of sentiment about it. The foundations of the separate Scholarships 
are bound before long to be forgotten. 

Yet surely there are some former Scholars who find a pleasure in recalling the name of the Bene- 
factor to whom they were indebted for help in time of need: the late Canon Beck, for more than 
70 years, remembered with keen satisfaction that his Scholarship was an ** Augmented Greene”! 

My object in this short retrospect is to rescue from oblivion the memory of these generous Bene- 
factors, before they are completely forgotten, and incidentally, to add what information I can about 
them and their several foundations: unless I am mistaken, some of the incidents may prove interesting. 

The reader will, no doubt, be struck by the fact that the number of the Scholarships upon the 
several foundations as here given differs considerably from that with which we are familiar from the 
University Calendar. Thus, of recent years, there have been only 2 Freeman Scholarships; 2 Diggons 
Scholarships; 1 Greene Scholarship; 2 Leeds Scholarships; 1 Pyke Scholarship ; 3 Exeter Scholarships ; 
1 Wilson Scholarship; but on the other hand several appear unexpectedly: 3 Lady Clare Scholarships, 
2 Philpott Scholarships, and 1 Borage Scholarship. 

The explanation is to be found in the action of the Commissioners in 1861; where the income of 
the foundation was evidently inadequate, owing, among other things, to the change in the value of 
money, the Scholarships were consolidated. 

On the other hand the Philpott and Borage Scholarships superseded the original Bye-Fellowships 
upon these foundations, when Bye-Fellowships were abolished, and the Lady Clare Scholarships 
obviously owe their existence to the desire to distinguish the most capable man of each year. When 
this practice first arose I do not know; no mention is made of such Lady Clare Scholarship in any of 
the early Cambridge Calendars in my possession—1800 (the gnd published ?), 1802, 1812, 1819 and 1826; 
the list in the earliest of these Calendars is the most accurate and, with a few omissions, tallies with the 
account of the number as given at the several foundations. 

Another point to be remembered is that the rights of Founder’s Kin were abolished, and in one case 
at least (that of the Exeter Scholarships) the preference originally enjoyed by candidates educated 
at Stamford (see Gentleman’s Magazine for 1823 (93, 1, 581)) ceased. ~ 

For the first two centuries after the foundation of the College, the number of Fellowships and 
Scholarships was not definitely added to by special bequests; gifts were made only to increase the 
general revenues of the College. 

The first instance of a special Scholarship occurs in the year 1555, when Elizabeth Worlyche, widow 
of Walter Worlyche, of Potton, Beds., presented to the College 4 messuages, with about 35 acres of 
land, which she had recently purchased at Charlston in the parish of Roxton, Beds., and at Gamlin- 
gay; the Scholar was to receive 8d. a week for his commons, and 6s. 8d. a year for his “‘lyverye”’ until 
he reached the age of 24. Preference, in the election, was to be given to natives of Huntingdonshire 
or Bedfordshire; but if the Scholar were an heretyke he was to be “put out” (see the old Lease Book, 
pp- 88, 89, 149, 162-164). The bequest was made to the Master and Fellows “for the term of four 
score years and for ever after in case the Master and Fellows of the said College do then continue in 
Corporation”; if not, the property was to go to one Francis Taufeild and his heirs. 

This benefaction is interesting for three reasons; not only is it a departure from the old custom in 
associating a particular Scholarship with the donor’s name, but it also indicates the religious views 
of the donor, and, lastly, hints at the possibility of Clare Hall being absorbed into Trinity Hall, a 
proposal which had been made, in order to encourage the study of Civil Law, some few years before. 
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A royal commission had been deputed to visit Clare and Trinity Hall for that purpose, but the 
proposal was objected to by both Colleges; Fuller (p. 242) mentions Stephen Gardiner, Master of 
Trinity Hall, and the letter of the Lord Protector to Bishop Ridley (Cooper, Annals, u, pp. 35, 36) 
speaks of the obstinacy of the ‘‘ Master & Fellows of Clare Hall.”” The scheme was finally abandoned, 
Ridley urging that it should be dropped out of consideration for Latimer, for, as he quaintly remarks, 
‘* Alexander spared a city for Homer’s sake, and Latimer far passes by that poete.” 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that the term used was heretyke; with the establishment of Protestantism 
in the next reign, the term would then apply to a Roman Catholic; had it been Protestant, legal 
difficulties could hardly fail to have been raised. 

What happened can only be conjectured, but the Scholarship in question is heard of no more, 
although the land was still in the possession of the College till sold a few years ago. 

With these preliminary remarks I pass on to consider the various foundations, in alphabetical order. 


The Beck Scholarship. 


This was founded quite recently—in 1912—from a donation of about £1100 by the late Rev. Canon 
E. J. Beck, in aid of a student, in residence, or coming into residence, and proposing to enter Holy 
Orders in the Church of England, with a preference to those pursuing a course of study for Honours 
or in Research. 


The Borage Scholarship (1) of not less than £20 per annum. 


This (like the Philpott Scholarship) was due to the abolition of a Bye-Fellowship. 

John Borage, Esq., of North Barsham, Norfolk, gave, in 1636, a rent charge of £15 a year for 
founding a Fellowship to which natives of the County of Norfolk only should be eligible. 

John Borage is said to have been sometime Scholar of the College, but, if so, his record has been 
lost; his name does not occur in Dr Venn’s List of Admissions and Degrees, nor in Neale’s Early Honour- 
Lists, 1498-9 to 1746-7. 

Samuel Borage (C.C.) was the first Fellow on this foundation. “‘He was admitted as A.B., 16 July 
1651, and the same day Fellow in the Fellowship of Borage’s foundation.” A.M. (Clare) 1655. 

This rent charge was redeemed (by the Earl of Orford) for £600 worth of consols in 1910. 


The Cave Exhibitions (2) of about £36 per annum each. 


In 1602 (not 1600, as stated in the List of Benefactors) Thomas Cave gave to the College a moiety 
of the tithes of Warmfield, Yorks., for the maintenance of two Exhibitioners from Wakefield Grammar 
School. 

Whether the donor was a Cambridge man is doubtful. I cannot find his name in Dr Venn’s List 
of Admissions and Degrees, nor does it occur in Neale’s Early Honour-Lists, but the list for 1539-40 is lost, 
and that for 1541-2 is defective and he may have taken his degree in one of those years. 

The first mention of these Exhibitions occurs in Dr Grigg’s Miscellany, p. 18; under the various heads 
of College expenditure in 1654 we read “Two Wakefield scholars £10. 8. 0.” 

Cave’s will was dated 6 Febr. 1601 (= 1602) as stated in the College order of 13 April 1714, and 
it appears to have stated that the College, the Vicar of Wakefield and the Governors and Master 
of the School should conjointly elect; but the College seems from the College order to have elected 
independently. 

April 13, 1714. It was agreed that the Governors of Wakefield School, who had so far not come 
to any agreement with the College, should renounce all claim to any part of the benefaction so far 
received, and that henceforward the Scholars should be elected by the College, and should receive 
4s. in weekly allowances, when in residence, for 7 years, unless they became Fellows or Masters of 
Arts before the end of the time; no such Exhibitioner if a Pensioner was to be eligible for another 
Scholarship in the College. | 


The Coles Scholarships, 4 of £50 arid 1 of about £60 per annum. 


Thomas Henry Coles, born at London, was admitted 13 June 1799. He was A.B. (‘wooden 
spoon”) 1803, A.M. 1806, S.T.P. 1818. Ordained deacon 1803, pr. 1805, appointed Vicar of 
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Honington, Lincs. 1805 (so Crockford). He was nephew to Sir Thomas Hussey Apreece, Bart. (patron 
of the living of Honington), and married, 14 Sept. 1805 (when Vicar of Honington), Miss Harriet 
Brooke Oliver, of Wigmore Street, at Knaresborough, Yorks., by whom he had one son, Henry 
Apreece Coles, b. 15 July 1806, educated at Rugby and St John’s, Cambridge, A.B. 1829 (Rugby 
School Register). Besides giving us an organ and 9 windows for the chapel he bequeathed when he 
died, 24 Oct. 1867, his whole estate (about £25,000) to the College, subject to an annuity of £300 
a year to his son for his life. One Fellowship and four Scholarships of £50 per annum were in the first 
instance established from this bequest and in 1883 another Fellowship and a Scholarship of £60, 
after his son’s death (21 Dec. 1882)—the “‘second foundation of Dr Coles.” 

[G.M. 75. 769 speaks of Rev. Sir 'T. H. Coles, Bart., as appointed in 1805 to Honington, but this 
is probably a confusion between him and the patron.] 

His executors were Dr Atkinson, Master of Clare, and Dr Cookson, Master of Peterhouse. 


The Cherry Scholarship (1) of not less than £40 per annum. 


piesa Cherry, the founder, was educated at Eton and admitted 3 Nov. 1827. A.B. 1832, 
.M. 1835. 

He was the son of John Cherry, Esq., 2nd son of Benjamin Cherry, Esq., an Alderman of Hertford, 
who died 12 (13?) Nov. 1785, leaving £30,000. (G.M. 58. 2. 921.) 

Benjamin Cherry, our benefactor, sent his son, Benjamin Newman Cherry, to Clare. He was 
admitted 21 Nov. 1857, and was A.B. in 1862. He rowed for Cambridge against Oxford (in 1860), 
being the first of the few Clare men who have done so. 

Benjamin Cherry lived at Fair Lawn, Herts.; he gave the College, in 1836, the sum of £1000 for 
the foundation of a Scholarship with a preference to natives of Hertford. 


The Diggons Scholarships (2) of not less than £60 per annum. 


This benefactor, Joseph Diggons, Esq., of Lisse, in the County of Southampton, appears to have 
been an undergraduate of Clare who matriculated in 1607, although the name is rather oddly spelt. 
[In the List of Benefactors he is described as sometime “‘scholar”’ of the College, but “‘scholar,” 
I imagine, is used in its wider sense. | 

In the year 1657 he left property in the parish of Lisse, commonly called Whetham, Braintree 
(about 23 acres), and Mile-end, Stepney, for new Fellowships and Scholarships. From a memorandum 
on page 32 in the 1st College order book we learn that Diggons’ will was dated 26 Dec. 1657; that 
on 10 Febr. 1658 it was agreed to establish two Fellowships of £40 each (on the same footing as the 
Freeman Fellows) and four Scholarships of £10 each; but that the Visitors of the College had on 
2 Nov. 1714 declared that there had been no /egal settlement in the case of Diggons Fellows; this was 
accordingly done 15 Febr. 1717. 

In the eighteenth century the value of the property considerably increased; on 25 Oct. 1815 it was 
ordered that the Diggons Fellows should receive £19 more half-yearly, and about fifteen years later, 
the number of Fellowships was increased to four. It is noteworthy that when the Scholarships were 
consolidated, the four Diggons Scholarships were only reduced to two, whereas Dr Leeds’ Scholar- 
ships (e.g.) were reduced from ten to two. 


The Exeter Scholarships (Lord Exeter 2, Lady Exeter 1), of not less than £20 per annum. 


In 1612 the Right Hon. Thomas Cecil, first Earl of Exeter, and Dorothy, his wife, gave a rent 
charge of £108 a year for the maintenance of three Fellows and eight Scholars; two of the Scholar- 
ships were to be called Lady Exeter’s Scholarships. The indenture was drawn up 4 July 1612. 

It may be of interest to mention that David Cecil (his son), afterwards Earl of Exeter, came to 
Clare, being admitted (Fellow Commoner) in 1620, A.M. (fil. nob.) 1620-1. A letter of Barnabas 
Oley (of about 1640) to the Earl of Exeter (who had asked for a Clare man to serve him in the family) 
recommending Mr Gunning (afterwards Bishop of Ely) speaks of the “virtues and piety which I 
observed in you when you lived in Clare Hall amongst us all.” Cooper (Memorials of Cambridge, 
vol. 1) mentions Thomas Cecil in his list of distinguished members of the College. I can find no proof 
of this, but the fact that he was so generous a benefactor and sent his son to Clare makes it highly 
probable. 
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In 1861 the number of these Scholarships was reduced from six Exeter and two Lady Exeter 
Scholarships to two and one respectively. As the two Countess of Exeter’s Scholars in 1654 (see 
Dr Grigg’s Miscellany, p. 18) received only £7. 16s. od. between them (15. 6d. each a week) we cannot 
be surprised. The nine poor Scholars of the Exeter foundation received only 4d. a week each! 


The Freeman Scholarships (2) of not less than £60 per annum. 


About 1617 John Freeman, Esq., of Great Billing, Northants., bequeathed the sum of £2000 to 
the College for the maintenance of two Fellows, eight Scholars and two poor Scholars. In lieu of this 
sum, however, estates at Risby and Tetney in Lincolnshire of the same value were conveyed to the 
College by his executors, Edward, Lord Gorges, Baron of Dundalk, and Catherine his wife, daughter 
and heiress of John Freeman, in 1622. 

Edward, Lord Gorges, was created Lord Dundalk in 1620. He lived at Langford Castle, Wilts., 
and died about 1644. There is a monument in Salisbury Cathedral erected by him in 1635 in memory 
of his parents. Francis Gorges and Richard Gorges admitted, 1635 and 1637, as noblemen were 
apparently his sons. A Lord Gorges, in a letter of 3 Dec. 1656, claimed the right to nominate a 
Scholar on this foundation; but this was the last occasion on which the claim was allowed. Two 
descendants of Bartholomew Freeman, the Founder’s brother, subsequently were Fellows of the 
College, John Freeman, admitted 1760, Fellow 1767-1777, Rector of Orcheston St Mary 1777 till 
his death in 1796, and Henry Freeman, admitted 1772, Fellow 1777 and Vicar of Everton 1793 till 
his death in 1832. 

A College order of 19 Dec. 1720 tells us that the income from the estates had risen £10 per annum, 
and directs that each of the eight Scholars be allowed 6d. a week more at the butteries. 


The Greene Scholarship (1) of not less than £60 per annum. 


This benefactor, Dr Robert Greene, was a very eccentric person. He was born at Tamworth, 
admitted 8 Oct. 1695, A.B. 1699, A.M. 1703, S.T.P. Com. Reg. 1728 and Fellow from 29 Oct. 1703 
till his death in 1730. 

He published in 1712 a large folio of his own philosophy. He held strange views about gravity, 
denied the existence of vacuum, and maintained that the circle could be squared. The Newtonian 
system he thought to be subversive of religion. His contemporaries regarded him as deranged 
(Wordsworth, University Studies, p. 69). From his will (see Genileman’s Magazine, 53. 657, for 1783) we 
learn that he was the son of Mr Robert Greene, formerly a mercer in Tamworth, and Mary Pretty, 
of Fazely, Warwickshire, his wife. 

By his will he directed that his body should be dissected, and all the fragments, except the bones, 
collected and buried in All Saints, Cambridge, where he had for three years officiated for Dr Grigg, 
Master of Clare, unless a new College chapel were built at Clare before his death; then he desired 
to be buried in it, having been many years Dean. His skeleton was to be placed next the class which 
he proposed to bequeath to the Library, doubtless included in the goods and chattels left in his rooms 
and accepted by the College (see College order of 18 Oct. 1738); he also directed that a stone should 
be set up in Clare Chapel, when built, in King’s Chapel, in St Mary’s Church, and in the north 
chancel of the church at Tamworth, and that a funeral sermon should be preached at St Mary’s on 
the third Sunday after his death by either...or his dear friend and pupil, Mr Archer. 

His house at Tamworth and £200 bank stock he left, after the death of certain relatives, to Clare. 
The interest was to be laid out in two silver plates or tankards, not exceeding £6 each, to be given to 
two Scholars, one for piety, the other for learning: the recipients were to receive them from the Master 
and the Society on their knees! If the bequest were refused by Clare, the offer was to be made to 
St John’s, Trinity and Jesus Colleges in this order, and if all refused to Sidney Sussex. 

In the Admission book, Dr Goddard has added a note that he died at Tamworth in Aug. 1730; 
but there is a letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine from Richard Greene, a relative, dated Lichfield, 
10 July, in which the writer says that he died 16 Aug. 1730 at Birmingham, and was buried in 
St Mary’s Church, Cambridge, and that his effects (as none of the Colleges had been prepared to 
comply with his injunctions) still remained in the possession of Sidney Sussex College, his nearest 
relatives having never thought proper to set up their claim. There is no record of his burial at Great 
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St Mary’s Church, Cambridge, and it is highly improbable that a body would be conveyed so far 
in those days. 

His bequest was finally accepted in 1742, and in 1747 six Scholarships were founded. Upon 17 Oct. 
1764 a College order enacted that “his exhibitions of £6 each should be given to two such Scholars 
of the sophisters’ (= 4th) year as shall have sat for their B.A. degree...provided that each of the 
Scholars so approved of shall speak a Latin oration in the Hall, the one in praise of Religion, Christian 
Piety and Virtue; the other in praise of Learning.” 

Dr Greene had been presented to the vicarage of Everton, but at that time this could be held with 
a Fellowship. During what period he was Dean I do not know; but his tenure of that office is inter- 
esting; he directed that regularity of attendance in the College chapel should be specially considered 
in awarding the cup for piety; was the undergraduate of those days also remiss and did he think that 
this would encourage a better attendance? 

Dr Greene’s skeleton is familiar to all old Clare men. Difficulties being raised by his relatives, the 
College finally obtained permission to substitute another skeleton for that of the donor; it was at 
first kept over the chapel in the old Library, and subsequently in 1763 (when the present chapel was 
built) in the Library over the Hall. When that space was turned into undergraduates’ rooms in 1818, 
it was stored in the cupboard at the head of the stairs; it was once or twice raided by undergraduates, 
and when the fire of Oct. 1890 destroyed much of that part of the College, the skeleton was officially 
found to have disappeared. The “‘skeleton in the cupboard” is now a metaphorical one, but after 
the lapse of nearly two centuries there need be no apprehension that Dr Greene’s legal representative 
(if such there be) could successfully claim that the conditions of the will were no longer observed. 


The Hinman Scholarship (1) of not less than £40 per annum. 


Rey. John Hinman (born at Market Overton in Rutland and educated at Oakham) was admitted 
30 Jan. 1796, A.B. (sen. op.) 1801, A.M. 1804. Fellow on the Exeter foundation 24 Oct. 1803 (in 
succession to Rev. J. R. Wardale, advanced to the Diggons foundation), vacated his Fellowship in 
1812. Subsequently was of Market Overton, Rutland (Crockford, 1860) and died in the early sixties. 

In 1850 he gave the College £1350 in the Funds to found a Scholarship of £40 per annum. 


The Johnson Exhibitions (4). 


These four Exhibitions were given by Ven. Robert Johnson, Canon of Windsor 1572-1625, Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, and founder of Oakham and Uppingham schools. 

For Archdeacon Johnson the reader may consult the Dict. of Nat. Biography; but an error occurs 
there, which Neale has also made in his Early Honour-Lists; in both cases he is represented as having 
taken his B.A. degree from Trinity. 

In the list preserved in the Registry, however, he is entered as being “of Clare’’—3rd in the year 
1560-1. And Dr Venn writes “matric. (Clare) L. 1557-8, A.B. 1560-1, A.M. Trin.* 1564.” 

Times have changed since a Dominus of Clare was elected to a Fellowship at Trinity. 

These Exhibitions (tenable by students educated for at least a year at Oakham or Uppingham) 
were of small value—about £20 a year—till lately; but the recent sale of the property has greatly 
increased their value, and they are now worth about £50 per annum. Archdeacon Johnson founded 
similar Exhibitions at St John’s, Emmanuel, and Sidney Sussex Colleges. 


The Leeds Scholarships (2) of not less than £40 per annum. 


Dr Edward Leeds was presumably a Scholar of the College, but there is a gap from 1523 to 1543 
in our fragmentary list of Scholars of that period. He was A.B. 1542-3, A.M. 1545, LL.D. 1568, 
Master of Clare 1560-1571. 

He was born at Benenden in Kent; was made Canon of Ely in 1548, and Commissary to the Bishop 
in 1550. While Master of Clare, he was also Master of the Hospital of St John the Baptist and Mary 
Magdalene in Ely; in 1562 he procured, by letters patent from Queen Elizabeth, a transfer of the 
property of that Hospital to Clare “for the maintenance of "X scollershipps there for ever at the allow- 
ance of XII the weke to every Scoller.” Y 

After resigning the Mastership he became in 1573 Rector of Croxton, where he died 17 Febr. 1589 
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(= 1590); his monument, representing him in his Doctor’s robes, may be seen in Croxton Church. 
(It is familiar to us all from the photograph in the Reading Room.) The inscription on the monument 
further tells us that he was Benefactor cum primis of Emmanuel College as well as of Clare (Emmanuel 
was founded in 1584), was a Master in Chancery and Lord of the Manor of Croxton. 


The Marshall Scholarship (1) of not less than £20 per annum. 


The donor appears to be William Marshall, who took his A.B. from Clare in 1612-13 and A.M. in 
1616. 

The Benefaction was in the form of one-third of a rent charge of £10 (the two other thirds going 
to Jesus and Pembroke) upon land at Brantingthorpe, Leics. When precisely the Scholarship was 
founded does not appear; but in the second old Lease Book there are copies of two letters of attorney 
to Nicolas Coates, dated 17 Oct. 1654 and 6 Jan. 1659, authorising him to demand the “‘summe of 
three pounds, six shillings and eightpence due as a pension or annuity for a Schollership, called 
Marshall’s schollership’”’ payable by William Broadgate, Esq., of Pelling, Leics. The first letter asserts 
that it was in “‘arreare for several yeares past.’’ The probable date of foundation is therefore in the 
neighbourhood of 1650. (The List of Benefactors gives the date vaguely as about 1600, which is no 
doubt too early.) 


The Metcalfe Exhibition (1) of £40 per annum. 


Alexander Metcalfe was admitted as a Pensioner 5 May 1637, A.B. 1640-1, A.M. 1645. 

The Rev. Alexander Metcalfe was (Rector?) of North Grimstone, Yorks., and by his will, dated 
29 May 1680, left to Clare £130 (Thomas Langley, Esq., senior, afterwards adding £30) for the 
foundation of a Scholarship to be filled in the first place by one of his own kindred, and, failing such, 
by a Scholar coming from the Free Grammar School of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Land at Oustwicke, and a hundred pounds Bank of England stock were purchased with the money. 
It was agreed in 1724 that the Scholar was to receive 5s. a week in the butteries during residence, till 
he became of M.A. standing, or was chosen a Fellow of the College. The excess of the annual profits, 
being 40s., was to be paid to the Bursar for his trouble and to defray the expense of collecting the 
rents. The holder of this Scholarship was not to be debarred from also holding another in the College 
(College order of 31 Oct. 1724). ; 

The bequest is referred to on 8 Oct. 1718, with the copy of an order for a purchase with the money 
(in Mr Simon Mason’s hands at Hull) made 8 July 1708; but College orders only began to be kept 
systematically in 1712, and what happened from 1680 onwards till 1724 appears to be unknown. (It 
would perhaps be a reasonable surmise that the bequest was only to come to the College after the 
death of a beneficiary.) 

In 1897 (when Hymers’ College had practically taken the place in higher education of the Grammar 
School at Hull) it was agreed to treat candidates from any school in Hull as eligible. 


The Philpott Scholarships (2) of not less than £40 per annum. 

This benefaction was received in 1680; it consisted of lands and tenements at Eltham and Footscray 
in Kent and was given for the founding of two new Fellowships, open only to natives of Kent, with 
a preference to persons born in the hundred of Blackheath—Bye-Fellowships, as they were called, the 
holders not having a voice in College affairs. When such Bye-Fellowships were abolished by the 
Commissioners, two Scholarships were established instead of the Philpott Fellowship. 

Thomas Philpott, the founder, was rather a distinguished person in his day. He was probably 
grandson of Henry Philpott, Esq., thrice Mayor of Folkestone, who died 15 June 1603 in his 59th year, 
and to whose memory there is an epitaph in Folkestone Church. Henry Philpott’s son, John Philpott, 
was born at Folkestone, and married Susan, only daughter and heiress of William Glover, brother of 
a famous antiquary and herald, Robert Glover. He was Somerset herald and probably compiled the 
materials for Villare Canticum, which his son Thomas published in 1659. He had been, according to 
Rymer, Sheriff of Sandwich. He died in 1645. Thomas Philpott was admitted as Fellow Commoner 
10 Feb. 1633-4, and proceeded M.A. 1635-6, Litteris Regits. 

He was a miscellaneous writer; besides Villare Canticum, he published a book of poems in 1646 and 
in 1672 A brief historical discourse on the origin and growth of Heraldry, which he dedicated to John, Earl 
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of Bridgewater. He died about 1684?. His will was dated 11 Sept. 1680; and the property was only 
to come to the College after the death of Mary Philpott (the testator’s sister) and Thomas Marsh. 


[G.M., 48. 590; 62. 1. 523; 74. 2. 1002; 75. 2. 1193. Wood’s Fasti, 1. 285. Hasted’s Kent (Preface). 
Rymer, Foedera, 20. 543.| 


The Pyke Scholarship (1) of not less than £40 per annum. 


From a College order of 20 Dec. 1720, a copy of Thomas Pyke’s will of 22 Dec. 1708, and of an 
Act of Parliament of 1823, we can trace the history of this bequest, which is rather interesting to Clare 
men. 

Thomas Pyke, late a baker of Cambridge, left by will to the College (in 1708) the White Horse Inn, 
with stables and outhouses, in St Benet’s Parish, the same letting for £25 a year, for the establishment 
of two Scholarships (of £10 a year each) to which sons of bakers in the first instance, and, failing such, 
sons of deceased clergymen, should be elected. 

It was agreed that the Scholars should receive 45. a week, until they became Senior Bachelors, or 
Fellows of the College, and should not be debarred from holding a further Scholarship in the College, 
should there be a sufficient number for all others qualified. 

When the final adjustment with King’s College over the Butt Close was made in 1823, Clare sur- 
_ rendered this property with the small strip of land between King’s Chapel and Clare, in exchange for 
the river garden and £100 paid into the Bank of England—the river garden being valued at £2400, 
and the White Horse Inn, etc., at £2500. The Act requires that Butt Close, now vested in the Master, 
Fellows and Scholars of Clare, be subject to the uses of Thomas Pyke’s will. This interchange explains 
why the river garden used to be known to undergraduates (and perhaps still is) as the Scholars’ Garden. 

It is to the Pyke Scholarship that Clare owes its solitary Poet Laureate—William Whitehead. 

Whitehead was the son of a Cambridge baker, and was born in 1715; he was educated at Win- 
chester, but failing to be elected at New College, was determined by the Pyke Scholarship to Clare, 
where he entered 25 Nov. 1735; he was subsequently a Fellow (1742-6) and Poet Laureate from 1757 
till his death 14 April 1785. 


The Scrivener Scholarship (1) of not less than £20 per annum. 


This was founded, apparently about 1600, by Mr Ralph Scrivener, who gave the College property 
at Ipswich for the purpose. 

The only reference to this Scholarship which I can find in the College orders is one of 3 Nov. 1813, 
by which the Scholarship was increased to £20 a year, in consequence of the greatly increased rental 
of the property at Ipswich. 

I can find no indication that Ralph Scrivener was a Clare man. 


The Stephenson Scholarship (1) of not less than £40 per annum. 


Mark Anthony Stephenson was born at Scarborough and admitted 5 July 1767. He was A.B. 
1772 (grd wrangler), A.M. 1775 and elected Fellow 8 March 1773. He held the Vicarage of Litlington 
(with his Fellowship) 1782-1790. He discharged the office of Moderator in 1776, of Proctor in 1778 
and was nominated scrutator 21 July 1789. He died 24 March 1790 at Scarborough (G.M. 60. 1. 372). 

His bequest was perhaps contingent on the lives of relatives; it did not accrue to the College for 
about half a century, this Scholarship being founded in 1846. 

[This benefactor’s name was apparently overlooked in the compilation of the official List of Bene- 
factors. ] 


The Trott Scholarship (1) of not less than £20 per annum. 


This came to the College in the form of a rent charge of £20 per annum, by the will of Lady Elizabeth 
Russell, in memory of her first husband, Sir John Trott. 

The story of this rent charge is rather complex (see G.M. 59. 1. 21, for 178g), but as it touches upon 
two members of the College it may be worth recording here. 

The three Manors in Hampshire, Freefolk, Laverstoke and Colgrave, which formed the estate of 
Richard Andrews, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, passed at his death to his three daughters; Colgrave 
manor, on the death of the third daughter, without heir, passed to the eldest daughter, subject to a 
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rent charge of £20 to Thomas Lambert, son of the second daughter. His son, Robert Lambert, 
conveyed Laverstoke, with the rent charge on Colgrave (obviously before 1624, see below) to John 
Trott, who (or probably his son) was created a baronet 11 Oct. 1660; this son appears to be the John 
Trott admitted as Fellow Commoner 26 April 1632. Freefolk, and Colgrave, subject to the rent 
charge, eventually passed to Sir Thomas Jervoise, ancestor (?) of Richard Jervoise, of Britford, near 
Salisbury, admitted as Fellow Commoner 1 Dec. 1721, who died 17 March 1762 (G.M. 32. 145). 

The rent charge, meantime, was sold in 1624 for 99 years, and reverted in 1723 to Sir Stukeley 
Shuckburgh (descendant of John Trott’s daughter and heiress), who finally established his claim in 
1734- 

The title of baronet had passed presumably to a nephew of Sir John Trott, whose descendant 
Sir John Trott, was the first husband of Lady Elizabeth Russell. 

The rent charge must also have passed in some way to this Sir John Trott, and possibly the fact 
that Richard Jervoise had been at Clare revived a memory of the old connection. 

Sir Thomas Jervoise’s widow, no doubt inheriting Freefolk, etc., subsequently married Sir Giles 
Hungerford, knight; she died in 1680, aged 74: this accounts for the fact that the rent charge is still 
due on Mr Hungerford’s estate. 

The rent charge was apparently made over to the College in 1760 (the date given for Lady Russell’s 
foundation), but a College order of 13 April 1796 (repeated 16 Nov.) directs that a receipt be given 
for £400 left by Lady Russell. The first Scholar on the foundation was elected 23 Jan. 1797; what 
happened between 1760 and 1796 does not appear. 

In 1883 it was proposed to redeem the rent charge, but the negociations came to nothing. 


The Tildesley de Bosset Scholarships (3) of about £60 per annum. 


These Scholarships were founded from a bequest of £6460 3 per cent. Annuities given by Mrs Tildes- 
ley de Bosset, in 1869, for the maintenance of three Scholars with a preference to sons of clergymen. 

There is a tradition, of the truth of which I have no doubt, that Mrs de Bosset when making her 
will consulted her lawyer as to which College in Cambridge she should select. The solicitor had 
recently visited Cambridge and been hospitably entertained at Clare, and accordingly suggested the 
College of which he had such pleasant recollections. “Cast thy bread upon the waters,” says Solomon. 
dpurtov pev HSwp, werwould correct, 6 8é éraupelas oivos (College port) apevvov. 


The Wilson Scholarship (1) of not less than £20 a year. 


The Rey. John Wilson, the founder, was admitted 15 Sept. 1663, as Pensioner; he came from 
Northampton; proceeded A.B. 1667, A.M. 1671, was elected Fellow 8 Oct. 1669 and vacated 1671. 
He died 1724, his will bearing date 29 Oct. 1724. [In the List of Benefactors he is wrongly called 
Daniel; see College orders of 16 Oct. 1725 and 3 March 1729-30. Rev. Daniel Wilson, also a Fellow, 
of Compton-Basset, Wilts., admitted 1692, was presumably the son of Rev. John Wilson, who ceased 
to be a Fellow in 1671, twenty-one years before Daniel was admitted. The Rev. John Wilson was of 
Bremhill, Wilts., and his bequest was of his estate of Woodlands in the parish of Calne.] 

The first notice of the bequest is in a College order of 23 Jan. 1724-5, when it was agreed to draw 
up an instrument for the settlement of his Scholarships; by an order of 16 Oct. 1725 it appears that 
the estate was to come to the College only on the death of his wife, and was worth about £30 a year. 
Apparently Mrs Wilson lived some five years, for the regulations for the Scholarships are given in 
an order of 3 March 1729-30. 

The Scholars were to receive 45. 6d..a week in the butteries during residence; and were to hold their 
Scholarships for seven years, unless of standing to take the M.A. degree or elected Fellows before the 
end of that time; they were entitled to hold any other Scholarship or Exhibition in the College, which 
they were before capable of receiving, except such as were above the value of 25. 6d. a week. They 
were, however, to be charged, like the Scholars on the Exeter, Freeman and Diggons foundations, 
with their several proportions of the Land Tax. 


The Robins Prize. 
This, although a Prize and not a Scholarship, may perhaps be mentioned here. 
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In 1894 Josiah Yeomans Robins, Esq., of West Hill, Leamington, gave £500 to the College for 
the foundation of an annual prize, to encourage post-graduate study. 
The donor was an old member of the College, admitted 1840, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849. 


The Owst Prize. 

In 1869, Anthony Owst Atkinson, Esq., LL.D., sometime Scholar of the College, and Mrs Mary 
Taylor, both of Hull, gave an estate of about £14 a year for a prize to be given to the Commencing 
Bachelor in each year who obtained the highest place in the Mathematical or Classical ‘Tripos, 


provided that he were within the first six. 
Since the order of merit has been abolished, the condition in question has had to be modified. 
Anthony Atkinson, born at Beverley, Yorks., was admitted 1 April 1841; A.B. 1846; A.M. 1849 


(Anthony Owst Atkinson), LL.D. 1870. | 
In the List of Benefactors it is stated that an exhibition for a poor scholar was founded about 1686 
by Robert Hancock, sometime Fellow of the College; but of this benefaction I have so far discovered 


nothing further. 
Robert Hancock was born in Bedfordshire and was admitted 9 April 1659; A.B. 1662-3; A.M. 


1666; elected Fellow 24 Sept. 1663. It does not appear when he ceased to be a Fellow. 
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